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FACT AND COMMENT 


C TON cloth exported from Japan in 1917 
1iows an increase of nearly 700 per cent. over 

* * 
knitting employes of England 


kK NINGS of 
4 is year 
vear ended 


show an increase of 22.8 per cent 
August, 1917. 


* * * 
IK ORTS of woolen rags during July of this 
j ir showed deer ase of 94 per cent. com 


ré with the 


4,148 \bs. 


same month in 1917, and totaled 


7 © capture of Valenciennes by the Alles re 
aled the fact the 


stroyed the lace 


Germans, true to form, 
making factories, smashed 


and stolen all the lace in the town. 
* * * 


the chinery, 


1) pite ol war handicaps Great Britain exported 
1,979,076,000 yards of cloth the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1917, or nearly eight times as much as 
} the year ending June 30, 1917. 

* * x 


ks was brought out at the convention in Boston 

week that a Fall River mill has found an 
increase of 192 per cent. in the cost of sup- 
for the quarter ending Sept. 28, 1918, 


* * 
THE 
abroad, and Protective 


‘ thrift on our people 


Thrift Stamp puts pep into our boys 
Tariff puts the 
at home,” says Wor- 
ws, published by the Cleveland Worsted 

Mills Co 

* x * 
A LOMINENT dealer in men’s clothing is us- 
: g in his advertising an important truth 
pplies not only to the purchase of clothing 
every other commodity. He states that it 
not so important how much is paid, but 
»w much is repaid. 


A C2 EE 


mixed fabrics in Italy to weave the price of 
the nial on the 
innounced, The 


* * * 


requiring manufacturers of woolen 


» selvage at intervals of five yards 
retail price of the ma- 
ust not exceed the wholesale price by more 
per cent, 
* * * 

7 production of mills in Denmark 
ring 1917 fell to about 6,500,000 lbs., as com- 
ith about 12,000,000 Ibs. in 1916, and cotton 

eay mills decreased their production propor- 
Woolen mills, 


spinning 


however, produced about 
quantity in 1917 as in 1916, 
* + * 

\ SPAPER correspondents in France report 
: arrival there of surplus clothing stocks for 
which include wool coats, 2,400,000; wool 
\ 3,520,000: wool shirts, 2,325,000; 

1,650,000; wool stockings, 
eecl 1,000,000; caps, 109,000: wool 
one-fingered mittens, 365,000; 
«100, overcoats, 300,000. These are stated to 
tl erve supply after the normal needs of the 


wool un- 
3,500,000: 

puttees, 
wool gloves, 


been cared for 

* * * 
RABBIT is being 
the wool clip in New 
f it the 


blamed for keeping 
Zealand. It is 
rabbit pest must be reduced to per- 


~~ 


— 
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mit the propet 
that ten rabbits will eat and destroy 


ture as would feed one 


growth of the sheep raising industry ; 
as much | 

sheep. In one district ot 
70,000 acres there were said to be 350,000 rabbits, 
permitted the 


$127,746 to the 


the elimination of which would have 


raising of 35,000 sheep, worth 


countr 


Re 


ficial c 


of * 
PORT comes via Stockholm that the wife 
Wal 


a prohteer in applied to the of 


authorizing 


Cologne 


taste department for a certificat 


her to buy a sweater for her dog. Her request was 


accompanied by an attest from a veterinarian that 


the pet was suffering from rheumatism and re 


quired the sweater. The papers have been filed in 
the Cologne war museum as an interesting exhibit 
Chink how much yarn it would take for a dachs 
hund? 

* 

been quoted recently showing 
picking 
for some thirty or forty years the average 


i IGURES have 


the costs of cotton in the various 


price paid for picking 100 Ibs. of seed cotton has 
been fifty or sixty cents. The 
year by the Department of Agriculture show the 
North Carolina, $1.18; South 
Florida, $) 34; Al 

$1.04 ; 
$1.3) 


figures gathered this 
following prices: 
Carolina, 99¢.; Georgia, $1.05; 

bama, 92c. ; Mississippi, 96c.; 
Vexas, $1.25; Arkansas, $1.28; Tennessee, 


Oklahoma, $1.57 $2.00. 
* ry * 


RECOMMENDATION has been made to its 
J 


members by the American Chamber of Com- 


Louisiana, 


California, 


merce London to the effect that during the win 
ter months when the shortage will be 
should 
additional tonnage for commer- 
cial purposes. The Chamber will 
forts to 


tonnage 
greater than at any time hitherto no attempt 
be made to secure 
confine its ef 
assistance to members in making 
such tonnage as is already allocated 


which classes 


giving 
better use of 
to them and in assisting in deciding 
of goods are most worthy of import 


* . * 


~~ nets GH full figures are not yet available 

for the extent of Japan’s foreign trade for thi 
past year, it is estimated that in 1917 Japan’s ex- 
ports were valued at not less than 160,000,000 
pounds sterling, against 113,000,000 in 1916 and 71, 
000,000 in 1915, and 60,000,000 in 1914. In other 
words the export trade has increased 166 per cent 
since 1914, or the first year of the war. About 130, 
000,000 is represent manufactured 
goods, with cotton goods, in first place, followed in 
order by silk 


woolen 


estimated to 


matches, knit goods, with 
ninth place 
* * « 


fabrics, 
goods in 


HE War Labor Board has recently promulgated 

the rule that no worker shall draw overtime, or 
extra time pay unless he works forty-eight regular 
other 
meet the 
made in war work that some 
employes make a practice of laying off during the 
week to work overtime, or Sundays, for the higher 


hours a week, except where illness or some 


just cause prevents. This 


frequent complaint 


policy will 


rates of pay. In order to prevent excessive over- 
time, it is ordered that where two hours in excess of 
eight hours’ work in one day is required, overtime 
shall be paid for that day, regardless of whether the 
worked the regular 


These rulings were the outcome of controversies at 


worker shall have schedule. 


several plants. 
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DVICES from Red 
4 Washingt 


Cross headquart 


ashington state it three-tourt 
of yarn is allowed weater, and 
— , f :] | 
of a pound tor a pair socks. By mak 
inch and a half shorter, it is found possi to 
effect this saving, but the feet must be from 10 
11 inches long, and 4 to 4% inches wide Jew i 
structions for making the sweaters have also |! 
issued so as to effect t Saving of one-qt \ 
pound 
* x * 


assembling at Atlantic 


Pr LANS are being laid for 
City, N. J., Dee. 46, all members 


than 300 industrial war service « imittees for a 
great war emergency and reconstructi CK ene 

his is announced by the War Service Executive 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and 2,000 to 3,000 industrial leaders 


will be brought together it is estimated. The main 
purpose o1 the conlerence wi)) be the determination 
of practical methods whereby industry may co-oper- 
5 : a a ; \ . \ 
ate still more closely with the Government, through 
a more centralized scheme of organization 

* a * 


S OAP is one of the necessities of the textile in- 
" dustry generally, and is placed in the preference 
list of industries and plants in class fou Ques 
tions relating to its supply and demand come under 
the contro) of the Food Administrat yr, though the 
ultimate authority is probably located in the 
Industries Board. It is understood that the civilian 
population will find its allowance cut fully 50 per 
cent. next year. Shortage of labor and of mate- 
rials, both fatty matters and alkalies are the prob- 
able causes. Textile mills of whatever character, 
if engaged on war contracts, will probably find ao 
difficulty in obtaining full supply, but mills on 
have limitations placed on 


civilian business may 


their consumption 


rae 


don, representing all large American firms do- 


ing business in Great Britain, has reached a definite 


* 


American Chamber of Commerce in Lon- 


conclusion on the proposed American National 
rade Marks, after long and thorough consider- 
ation. The final resolution was as follows: ‘ This 


Chamber agrees with the 


principle of the bill in 
so far as it will assist in the protection of Amer- 
ican markets abroad, provided (1) that the mark 
contains no emblem or device which would be con- 
sidered in indication or 
guarantee of quality and that it shall be a mark of 
origin in words only, and (2) that it 
only in combination with 


vate marks.” 


So to 
i 1. a 


reliable information has been received there 
that all woolen goods made in Austro-Hungary 
since the war 


foreign markets as any 


shall be used 


registered American pri 


* * * 


a news despatch from Rome, 


started have 
less lailors have 


been practically worth- 
refused to make the materials 
up into clothing because the results were not worth 
the cost of the 
fit for clothing, 


pre-war stocks, 


labor. The only cloth remaining 
it is said, consists of remnants of 
and these command fabulous prices 
For a man’s suit it averages $80 a yard; lining, $32 
$ pocket Lnisiait, $10 a 


flannel, $22 a yard; 
yard. The Government has been planning a single 


a yard; 


style fabric, with tickets issued as permits for the 
civilian population to have this made into suits, and 
to turn over the old suits to the Government. 
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UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 

No two words variously written or 
spoken in divers tongues, and echoed 
round the world, are calculated to bring 
greater joy to more human hearts than 
The end has come and yet it 
is but a beginning—the passing of the 
old and the advent of the new. Death is 
swallowed up in victory and a new age 
is dawning. Blessed are we who stand 
upon the threshold of this glorious era 
and are priv ileged to take our part in the 
process of reconstruction. 


these two. 


PROTECTION OR UNCERTAINTY 


- we face the 
4 t to 


esi menace 


problems of peace the 


great- 
business and labor in this 


country is uncertainty The man does not live who 
knows with certainty what the readjustment period 
has in store. The country was unprepared for war, 
yet despite that lesson it has made no effort to pre 
pare tor peace, furthermore, the one congressman 
who had the vision to propose a readjustment pro- 
gram has been defeated for re-election at the behest 


Senator John W. Weeks of 


of our chief executive. 
Massachusetts has earned defeat for his progres- 
siveness, but his clarion call appears at this writing 
to have been answered by a sufficient number of the 
country’s electorate to ensure the adoption by 
Congress of the Weeks’ readjustment program 

still hopeful that the readjustment 


period will be so protracted by the slow withdrawal 


Business is 


of our troops from Europe, by the similarly slow 
decrease of Government buying of Army and Navy 
supplies, and by the gradual tapering off of Gov 
ernment control of industry, labor, raw material 
and prices of essentials that there may be no sud- 
den change from war conditions to those of a nor 
mal character. But despite this hopefulness busi- 
have no from the Ad- 
ministration as to what is to be its policy during 


ness men definite word 
the readjustment period, and this compounds their 
uncertainty. If the uncertainty is allowed to con- 
tinue, business will slump and labor and wages must 
go with it 


It is unavoidable at this juncture that the minds 
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of many business men should be obsessed by remem- 
brances of the paralyzed condition of domestic trade 
in July, 1914, when the tariff bill that still remains the 
law, and whose operation for more than four years 
has been nullified by war conditions, was just com- 
mencing to get in its deadly work. 

There is no uncertainty in the minds of most 
what have happened 
if the tariff had not been put out of business by the 
war, nor of what will happen if its deadly operation 
is allowed automatically to be resumed. 


business men about would 


This is a 
certainty that would prove more dangerous to busi- 
ness and labor than any possible uncertainty. 

When President Wilson announced, in effect, last 
weck that politics had been reconvened, he must 
have been aware that one of the earliest results of 
his sudden political change of heart would be an 
attempt to restore the historic policy of adequate 
protection, provided the electorate returned a pro- 
tectionist majority to Congress. If it proves that 
this has been their answer to the President’s read- 
vent in politics, then he is all that stands between 
unprotected business and labor and the adoption of 
an adequate protective tariff law. 

Unprotected industry has already commenced to 
call to Congress for the restoration of the historic 
policy of adequate protection, in order that the na- 
tion may be fortified properly to meet the new and 
exacting demands of peace. Such a resolution was 
the most important action taken at the convention 
in Boston last week of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, and it will be followed by 
similar calls from other of our leading industries. 
Our French Allies have no thought of relinquish- 
ing their protective policy, and in England they 
are alive to the fact that vanquished Germany has 
from the 
wreck of war excepting a free world market for 
her “cheap and nasty products.” 

The fact that the Administration’s tariff com- 
mission has prepared 


and has 


ministrative act, 


no hope of saving anything substantial 


a bibliography of the tariff, 


suggested revisions of the customs ad- 
holds no encouragement for the 
protection. If a low tariff 


would not 


advocates of adequate 


majority in Congress advance customs 
duties when the revenue was sorely needed to meet 
war expenses, it is reasonably certain that it will 
not raise the tariff to provide protection to labor 
and industry. In lieu of such a simple remedy for 
ailments, the 


tariff 


impending business Administration 


and its theoretical doctors have allowed it 
to be known that they have prepared certain nos- 
trums of the anti-dumping law nature with which 
they would like to inoculate business, but no tariff 
experiments can instill confidence into the latter's 
veins, The patient is still vigorous and can stand 
and demands an allopathic dose of tariff protec- 
tion. If it is assured of scientific and correct treat- 
ment from the next Congress it will perk up imme- 
diately and attack war readjustment problems with 
indomitable courage. If this assurance is not forth- 
coming then business and labor will have to suffer 


together. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE ELECTION 
HE success of Republican candidates upon 
Election Day may rightfully be regarded as a 
rebuke to Mr. Wilson in his attempted dictation to 
the voters of this country, but it means more to the 
members of the textile industry than the establish- 
ment of their right to select and support their own 
candidates. With regard to the future, it would 
seem to indicate that the development of a national 
policy under the trying conditions of the reconstruc- 
tion period may be fraught with less possibilities 

of disaster than many imagined before Tuesday. 
While we look 
export trade as 


forward to the increase of an 
a natural consequence of the war 
and to the marked expansion of this country as a 
world power, yet it is becoming more and more 
apparent that we shall be subject to severe competi- 


tion from abroad and unless the proper safeguards 
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are provided any increase in our foreign busin: 
may be more than offset by a depression in domes 
industry caused by the receipt of merchandise 


prices with which it is impossible to compete. 
Naturally such contingencies are most appa 
in connection with wool manufactures, for here 


t 


dependence upon foreign supplies of raw mate 
and our high labor costs, as compared with thos: 
other countries, make for difficulties which can « 


be conjectured. There seems to be no denying 
fact that England’s efforts and plans for the fu 
are centered upon the production of mercha: 
which because it will go into foreign channels, 
be effective in liquidating a certain part of the 
tion’s enormous war indebtedness. Owning 
on a much lower basis than our domestic mani 
turers and controlling the most important sot 
of production, it is only natural that.Great Br 
should not forego this natural advantage. Bi) 
addition to this raw material advantage our 
is evidently determined to take time by the fore 
and thus be in position to grasp foreign mark« 
soon as international conditions will allow. 

For this purpose it is reported that every e1 
agement is being given to English manufactut 
renew their foreign relations and expand the 
port trade at the earliest possible moment. 
authoritative sources it is reported that wool 
ing allocated to British producers, with the e 
tion of those engaged on war work, only « 
stipulation that this raw material shall go int 
port goods. 

It is further claimed that large quantities of 
goods are being stored in warehouse awaiti! 
moment when English ships, returning from 
with troops, will be made available for intern: 
trade. Under our present fiscal status there is 
ing to prevent these goods from coming int 
country and competing successfully with d 
production. If such a trade is not to conti! 
definitely and in increasing proportions, it w 
barrier to 
market being flooded with English merchan 


necessary to erect some prevent 
It was hoped that negotiations might be st 


ful whereby our control of raw cotton 
counterbalance the monopoly which England 
exercises in the case of wool, but so far 

has been received that such negotiations hay 
fruitful of results. If the unequal basis of « 
between this country and England are to « 
then legislation will be necessary to prev 
absolute shut down of American woolen mill 
a barrier may not be of the height that a 
class of political economists in the past regar 
necessary to the successful operation of thei 
but the very inadequate duties that are at 
in force must be changed if a period of sta 
is not to overtake the wool manufacturing 


try of this country. 


And this is where a Republican Congress whic! 


seems at this writing to be the result of Tu 
voting is an encouraging sign for the futuré 
wool manufacturing industry. It may be tl 
the President will be induced to sign a bill t! 
fortify the condition of this important indust 
vided it has sufficient support in both Hous« 
future history of wool manufacture will dep: 
large extent upon the attitude of legislator 


EGINNING Monday of next week, thi 

be inaugurated a drive of national scoj 
differs from recent drives in that it calls 
patriotic citizen to give of his money, rath: 
to lend it. This United War Work campaign 
ever, offers security which, while possibly 
tangible as that guaranteed by the Governn 
Liberty Loan subscribers, must nevertheless 
appealing to the man with red blood in his 
as any purely monetary investment. As a ma 
fact it is an investment in human lives and 
rather than in inert and unresponsive media 
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After the War, What? 

this country going to show the 
world that democracy, high ideals and 

dealing are simply phrases with us, 
or performances? This query closes 


an nterview on after-the-war problems 


W an industrial executive which is 
pu ished in the business department of 
r’'s Weekly. The executive’s state- 
of Germany’s ambitions and pres- 


ent subservient position, and of the 
dominant position now occupied in the 
word by this country, is so concise a 

tion of the best thought upon 


subjects and his conclusions are 


rtinent, that we reproduce this 
art of the article in full: 

must be remembered that this 

vas commercial in origin,” he said, 
very earnestly and _ quietly. 
Germany wanted her ‘place in the 
sur She wanted ‘freedom of the 


This was for the further com- 
| expansion of the German Em- 
nd the welding into a solid unit 
she had established in 
very civilized country. Her enormous 
scl of a commercial expansion was 
restricted by her limitations in re- 
uurces, the smallness of her territory 
and her secondary position as a naval 
powcr. The Monroe Doctrine also con- 
stituted a hindrance to her exploitation 
of South America. It was the hope 
ind expectation of her military leaders 
that the great war, started when she 
eady and when no one else was 
ready, would gain for her supremacy 
over all 


the utposts 


the obstacles that confronted 

nd would leave her first with the 

ercial domination of the world, 

ind, as a result, the ultimate political 
dor ation. 

r submarine warfare has _ been 


cted not merely for the purpose 
pping the shipment of troops and 
s to her enemies, but also to re- 
he available competitive ship ton 


nage for the period after the war. The 
minimum she will strive to obtain at 


th al peace conference will be the 
1 of raw materials sufficient for 
proceeding with her scheme of commer- 
ial expansion. 
“loreseeing her inevitable  with- 
from northern France with its 
of raw materials, she is 
bending every effort to. secure and re- 
he control of Russia, which is 
the world’s greatest undevel- 
op. torehouse of raw materials. 
“But what has happened to Ger- 
dream of world domination? It 
s gone—or almost gone. Instead of 
that, we find the Allied and democratic 
ti in the position which Germany 
demanded for herself. 
“ And because America has not been 
d to pay such a terrific price for 
victory as the other Allied notions have 
to pay, America is able to face this 
situation, much richer in money and 
supplies and materials than any of her 


gre store 


perhaps 





allic For a time America will have 
everything that every other nation 
nee ind must get for its mere ex- 
ister We will, for the time being, 
be in control of the world. Then will 
come the true test of America’s meas- 
ure 1 world power. Then the world 
will \w whether democracy and high 
ideals and fair dealing are simply 
phr with us—or_ performances. 
Wh e€ we going to do about it?” 
W Mass. The spinners in the 


Geore’ H. Gilbert Co. mill will work 


overt three nights each week, owing 
to the shortage of labor obtainable. 
They will receive time and a half for 
the overtime work. They will work un- 
til eigh: o'clock on the overtime shifts. 
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Other Special News Features 


SOIR NER cs sd 8 ss) base 


German Interests’ Sale 


Underwear Men 


Apparel Import 


Less Wool on Hand 


Manufacture of Natural Dyestuffs..... 


Why Music Can Better Labor 


COMBAT CONTRACT CLAUSES 
Manufacturers Advised on Gov- 
ernment Restrictions 


Cotton 


At a meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association held this week in 
Charlotte, N. C., the following resolu- 
tion regarding the acceptance of con- 
tracts containing the Government labor 
clause was passed: 

“ Resolved, That the cotton mills of 
the South have already shown and are 
willing to continue to show their patri- 
otic desire to aid their Government in 
every possible way toward the winning 
of the war, consistent with the laws of 
the States and the nation, but are un- 
willing to accept orders from the War 
and other departments of the Govern- 
ment which contain restrictive clauses 
contrary to the laws of the respective 
States in which they operate and in con 
tradiction to the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

“Resolved further, That the presi 
dent of the association be requested to 
notify the members of our association, 
that, after carefully considering the ac- 
tion taken by the Government since the 
last meeting of the Board, the board 
of governors still adheres to the action 
of the Board taken at the meeting of 
October 14 and the board does not now 
see its way clear to advise its members 
to rescind their action declining con 
tracts with the objectionable clauses in- 
serted.” 

Cottons for Navy 

WASHINGTON, 'D. C., Nov. 4.—Bids 
will be opened on Nov. 15 by the Burean 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, for furnishing 1,000,000 yards of 
heavy lining canvas. Bids will also be 
opened on the same date for 2,000 yards 
of light lining canvas. Also for 20,000 
yards of cheese cloth and 2,000 yards 
of plain momie cloth. 





WAR CONTRACT CHANGES 
Quartermaster May Terminate 
teen Days’ Notice 


on Fif- 

Among changes in the new contracts 
made by the Quartermaster’s Corps for 
army supplies, the most important is 
that referring to the cancellation and 
termination of contracts before com 
pletion which is already in effect. Con 
densed, this clause declares that in the 
event of the contractor’s defaulting in 
delivery, the contracting officer may 
upon written notice cancel all or any 
part of the work in arrears. Complete 
ly manufactured articles or work shall 
be accepted and paid for at the time of 
such cancellation and the cancellation 
shall be without prejudice to any other 
rights of the contractor. 

Another section permits the Quarter 
master General, if in his opinion public 
interest requires, to terminate any con 
tract by fifteen days’ notice in writing 
After the receipt of such th 
contractor shall not order any further 
materials, make any further purchases 
or enter into’ sub-contracts without 
written consent previously 


notice 


obtained 


from the contracting officer. In the 
event of the termination of the con 
tract, the contractor shall be paid for 


all articles or work completed at th« 
date the termination becomes. effective. 
The contractor shall also be reimbursed 
for such proportion of expenditures as 
are made in good faith in connection 
with the performance of the contract, 
plus 10 per cent. of the amount ascer 
tained as fairly proportionable to the 
articles on which the contract has been 
terminated. Raw materials or articles 
in process still paid for shall become 
the property of the United States. 

[The contractor will also be protected 
against outstanding obligations incurred 
in connection with the performance of 
his contract. The amounts to be paid 
and other details shall be determined 


Latest Cable News 


Bradford, Eng., Nov. 4 (Special Cable to the Journal). 
ated Roubaix-Turcoing without destroying mills. 
machinery partly removed, particularly brass and copper parts. 


might have been much worse. Hopes 


Germans evacu- 
Buildings are intact, but 
Things 
are entertained that some mills will 


be running in three or four months’ time. 


Alpaca still selling freely; good fleece 78d. at Liverpool. 


cables state that mohair trade has stopped through influenza epidemic. 


Bradford buyer is dead and another is dangerously ill. 


Port Elizabeth 
One 
Wool supplies for 


the civil trade practically stopped; all wanted for military purposes. 


Manchester, Eng., Nov. 2 (Special Cable to the Journal). 


particularly in American yarns. 
velopments in international situation. 


Prices easier, 


Business practically suspended, pending de- 


Cloth shippers advised that prices 


have slumped in outlets abroad, especially in India. Weavers have applied 


for 50 per cent. wage advance. 


Spinners’ margin being narrowed. 
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by agreement between the contractor 
and the contracting officer or by arbi 
tration. It shall also be determined the 
amount to be paid to the contractor for 
depreciation of plant, equipment, etc., 
this to be determined by agreement be 
tween the two parties or by apprais« 
ment. 

It is further provided that the United 
States may complete 
taking possession of the 
plant in the event of cancellation or 
termination of contract, paying to the 
contractor a 


the 


contract by 
contractor’s 


reasonable for 
use thereof, the amount to be agreed 
upon between the two parties to the 
transaction or by appraisement. Ad 
justment of labor disputes is also pro 
vided for and the child labor provision 
is reiterated. 


sum the 
1 


CANCELATIONS DENIED 


Rumors of War Contracts Being Coun- 
termanded Officially Denied 
WasHINGTON, D. C.. Nov. 6—The 
Committee on Cotton Distribution au 

thorizes the following: 

“False rumors are in circulation to 
the effect that extensive cancelation of 
contracts for cotton goods for the use 
of the armies are being made. 

“The matter has been discussed with 
the Purchase, Traffic and 
Division of the War Department and 
with the Cotton Goods Section of 
War Industries Board. 


Storage 


the 
They state that 


the rumors of cancelation are un 
founded and that only such cancela- 
tions have been made as have taken 


place normally from time to time dut 
ing the progress of the war by mutual 
consent by reason of necessary changes 
in fabrics needed, replacements, 


quality, o1 


vari 


ation in other lesired 


changes.’ 


DYESTUFF EXPANSION 


Dicks, David Co. Adds to Representation 
Throughout the Country 

he marked expansion of one of th 
younger factors in the American dye 
stuff industry is increasingly evident in 
the appointment by the Dicks, David 
Co., Inc., New York, of sales agents o1 
managers in various parts of the coun 
try. The latest -accession to the sales 
force is Charles R. La Rose, New Eng- 
land agent, with headquarters at 10 
High street, Boston. Mr. LaRose was 
formerly agent for the National Aniline 
& Chemical Co. in Rhode Island. It 
will also be recalled that this company 
lately opened offices at Charlotte, N. C., 
appointing B. R. Dabbs, also formerly 
with the National, as its southern man- 
ager. George W. Watson, a dyer of 
many years’ experience, is the assistant 
of Mr. Dabbs. An additional factor 
making for greater efficiency was the 
recent entrance of A. G. Bruinier, for- 
merly president of the Kalle Chemical 
& Color Co., Inc., into the firm as vice 
president of the Dicks, David Co. He 
is now active in the management of the 
corporation 


It also has been recently announced 
that the above company has been ap- 
pointed exclusive distributor for the 
products of the Holland (Mich.) Ani- 
line Co. These products are handled in 
addition to those of the Reliance Ani- 
line & Chemical Co. and of the Dicks, 
David & Heller Company. They em- 
brace a wide range of colors, and the 
company offers a comprehensive service 
with laboratory assistance to interested 
parties. 
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Industries Supervi- 


sion of Conditions 
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that existing restrictions should be re- 
as possible in har- 
program. He did 


Gov- 


moved just as soon 
mony with the army 
l sald, 


think, he however, that the 


ernment should control prices until nor- 


mal conditions have been reached. Mr. 
Baruch stated that he was fully con- 
V1 d that price fixing which has beet 

lertaken b the War Industries 


Board has saved large quantities of 








money. He further stated that he 
d to make a definite statement in 
t future relative to 
the he W Industries 
B 1 after-the-war con- 
litions 
It is understood on very good au- 
hority that a plan is under way for 
the organization of a board by the Gov- 
ernment to see that Government con- 
ractors are fully protected when peace 
is declared. This matter is of vital im 


consid 


indus 


portance and has been causing 
erable comment recently in all 
tries. Whether this new Board will be 
the War Department or whether 
ill be a activ- 


cannot be 


separate Government 
learned at this tim 


COMPRESSION PRICES 


Conference Between Industry and War 


Industries Board on Adjustment 
Nov. 4. A con- 


between R. S. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
ference was held to-day 
Chairman of the Price Fix- 

ing Committee of the War Industries 
Board, and representatives of the cot- 
The _ pur- 
pose of the meeting was to discuss the 
adjustment of prices and _ increases 
industry claims should be 
the Railroad Administra- 


f 
Brookings, 


ton industry 


compression 


which the 
allowed by 
t10n 

It is well known that the 
cotton are paid by the 
Railroad Administration and that the 
absorbed in the railroad 
Railroad Administration 
the cotton 
representatives and_ the 
referred thx 
Com- 


course 
compre Sssors 
charges are 
Che 
unable to 


rates 


was agree with 
ompression 
Railroad Administration 
first to the Federal 


mission to ascertain present day costs 


Prade 


matte! 


and then to the Price Fixing Commit- 
tec Mr. Brookings announced that the 
matter would be taken under advise 
ment 


Rates for Compressing Cotton 
Nov. 5.—Th« 
authorizes the 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
War Industries Board 
ollowing 
Railroad Adminis- 
Committee of 


By request of the 
tration, the Price Fixing 
the War 
the representatives of t 
agreed with 


Industries Board met to-day 


with the cotton 


compress companies and 


15c. per hundred 


them upon a price ot 


pounds as being fair compensation for 


] 4y 
compressing cotton to le id seventy-five 
es per 36 t tand d r. the OVE 
T ) \ 1 ( | to 
[ist j ) ] points 
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EFFICIENCY IN FUEL 


Saving of Seven Million Tons Annua 
Effected 

WasuHincton, D. C., Nov. r 
Through the cooperation of the i: 
trial power plants, which have thus 
put into force the standard recom: 
United States Fu ‘ u 
to promot 


dations of the 
ministration 
the use of fuel in power plants, a 


emcietr 


ing of seven million tons annual 5 el 
been effected. That is to Say, S 
first six months from the ann la 
ment of the National program, ve 
and one-half million tons have 1 V 
conserved, at the same time mai! \ 
ing maximum production in the 


The largest savings have ! 

in the following states: Massachi \ 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Illinoi ‘ | 
York, Missouri, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. 

Some industrial plants whicl 
adopted the standard recomme: 
and kept systematic records rey 
fuel saving as high as 25 per cent 


tories. 


Min 





the average is estimated between | a 
cent. and 15 per cent. This € 
economy is effected at practical 

expense to the plant owner sin 
recommendations treat primari ( \ 
proper methods of firing and n ( ( 
ment in power plants. 

One manufacturing plant in e 
ville, S. C.. writes the Fuel Ad: 
tration that as a result of the installa 
tion of the improvements and records tre 
recommended, “ We show for the first 
eight months of this year a fuel ing 
of over 25 per cent. as compared with 
the same eight months last year. 

\ Fuel Administration campaign 
comprehends voluntary service by en- 
gineer inspectors, lectures to fuel 
servation classes in educational institu 4) 
tions, addresses before public mectings, ze 
explanations of the program to power , 
plant owners, and various fort if r 
printed matter and posters. ; 

For the efficient execution of the pro- 
gram of industrial conservation, ler 
the plan developed, the engine yf as 
the country have been’ mobilized 
through the professional societies and 
the operating engineers and _ firemen 
and as a result there are today fifteen 
hundred volunteer engineer specialists 
and power plant men organized by 
states, inspecting power plants, SSI 
fying them according to their op ng 
efficiency, and aiding the work of rapid oe 
development. As a direct result the : 








operation of this plan, it is est 
that the total annual saving thro ut ol 
the country will be about twet ve 23 
million tons of coal without reducing Nati 
the output of the factories. Special ica 
printed material, instructing th poe 
proper use of fuel, has been prepat ea 
by the United States Fuel Admi ae 
tion and may be obtained free st ake 
upon application. Sm 
lhe campaign has been orgat 1 
onsultation with the State Adn ” 
irs, the Bureau of Mines, 
Committee of Consulting Engi 
he Engineering Council, which repre : 
sents the four National engineer S 
eties [hese four societies | A I 
tributed lar y in supplving ex] , 
i el ng tale spec 
ave een formed bety ? 
\d s n and th 
\ iation of Stationary E1 I I 
International Brotherhood » 


Ojlers th 
Associati { m; 


Firemen and 
rs’ National 
Cement Assocratiot 

bodies who have nas 
to this nationa f 





national 
ill cooperation 
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nua 





rds treas I of 


Park, treasurer and general 
ma-ager of the Dumbarton Woolen 
M Dexter and Sangerville, Me., has 
é ed word of the death of his ¢7n, 
Li Clifford Park of the U. S. Avia- 
ti orps, from pneumonia in France. 

Earl A. Thissell of Lowell, Mass., a 
dit r and former officer of the Low- 
| siery, Shaw Stocking and Lowell 
Companies of that city, died 


ree 


1 
i 
Shuiile 


last week. aged 78 years. He was a 
vet 1 of the Civil War, member of 
M; ic bodies and active in Grand 
Army circles. 


| dent Franklin W. Hobbs of the 
Ar] nn Mills, Boston, has received 
through the American Red 
Cross that his son, Lieut. Marland C. 
H f the 104th Regiment Infantry, 
s taken prisoner near Chateau- 
on July 23 last and was then 
rep d  unwounded, was actually 

din that drive and has lost the 
2 first and second fingers of his right 
: He is still in the military hos- 
Schweidnitz, but is reported to 
vering rapidly. 


Whitman, chairman of the 

on Organization of the 

Eastern Cotton Yarn Spinners’ Asso- 

e ati has appointed Thomas F. Glen- 

n, agent of the Quissett Mill, New 

John B. 
City 


im 


re Cot ttee 


Strongman, 
the Manufacturing 
that city, additional 
ng nembers of the committee, bringing the 
ith ‘tal membership to seven. It is ex- 
that Mr. Whitman will call a 
of the whole committee in the 
en- ar future to complete organization. 


re Former Governor B. B. Comer of 
\labama, who is president and _ treas- 
5°) ure the Avondale Mills at Birming- 
ham, has been engaged in a heated dis- 
ussion with Clarence Ousley, assistant 
ry of the Department of Agri- 
ulture, regarding the Government 
E scheme for allocating low grade cotton 
ot nd failure of the Government to en- 
the Smith-Lever law. This is the 
vay Governor Comer closes his latest 
to Mr. Ousley: “I am _ seventy 
ears old and out of politics, fifty years 
1 cotton planter, twenty years a cotton 
nanufacturer, and would suggest that 
the next time you talk cotton facts you 
select some neophyte who knows less 
J than you do, if possible to find such. 
as We again state, cotton is sectional, the 
sa world fights the price of it, and the 
nee cotton interests have every right to ex- 
pect sympathy and defense from the 
/ National Agricultural ‘Department; and 
wa I notice on you that, notwith- 
g your sneer at my cotton far- 
riendship, that we are in this 
hight until your Department gives us a 
rendition of the intent of the law 
Lever), or acknowledges that 
the | is a failure and can’t be used 
secure honest, fair conditions on the 
xchanges.” 


‘re Her W. Louis, Los Angeles, Cal., 
S0- ‘is recently been appointed chairman 
’ textile division of the Los An- 
ad- geles district of sub-region No. 14, Re- 

101 19, of the Resources and Con- 
sion. Section of the War Industries 


rd, and 


rst Company of as 


serve 
Standit 


mer 


etter 


Le d W. Cronkhite, president and 
ir of the Cronkhite Co., Inc., 
nport.rs and exporters of industrial 

dyestuffs and _ specialties, 
is giving all of his time to 
ver nt service, acting as special 
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agent of the Department of Labor, and 
as head of the Resources and Conver- 
sion Division of Region No. 1 of the 
War Industries Board, with headquar- 
ters in Boston. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, of the Dra- 
per Co., Hopedale, Mass., is at the ar- 
tillery training school for officers at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 
Early in the war Mr. Draper did im- 
portant work for the industry and Gov- 
ernment with the War _ Industries 
Board, but pressure of direct and indi- 
rect Government work at the Draper 
plant obliged him to give up that Gov- 
ernment connection. 


Reports from France give graphic de- 
scriptions of sensational occurrences in 
which Walton Ten Eyck, now in that 
country with the U. S. aviation forces, 
has taken part. Within a week he was 
shot down twice by German airmen and 
also brought down two enemy planes 
On other occasions his plane was riddled 
by German bullets, and_ his 
killed. Previous to the war he was as 
sociated with the traffic department of 
the American Woolen Co., in this city. 


William S. Dean, formerly with the 
Bureau of Markets of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, in charge of cotton 
testing, is superintendent of the Roan- 
oke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C 
The overseers at the plant are: J. O 
Brown, carding; J. H. Wilson, spinning ; 
J. H. Dixon, spooling and warping 


J. W. Hanf, connected with E. S 
Parkhurst & Co., wool dealers, Phila 
delphia, has been appointed official woo! 
sampler for the Government. Mr. Han 
will work in conjunction with Chester 
Phyfe, of the New York Wool Trad 
Association. 


observer 


Clark Nagle, who entered 
from O. S. Hawes & Bro., 
Fall River, Mass., has 
been commissioned a lieutenant 
and assigned to the motor transporta 
tion corps at Camp Logan, Houston, 
Texas. He is a son of F. L. Nagle of 
TEXTILE WorLp JOURNAL. 


Norman 
the service 
cotton yarns, 
second 


The sympathy of his many friends-has 
been tendered Benjamin Bullock, Jr., of 
Bullock Bros., wool dealers, Philadel- 
phia, on the death of his only son, ‘Lieut. 
3enjamin Bullock, III., on Sept. 29, on 
the Meuse. Lieut. Bullock was con- 
nected with the 315th Infantry as adju- 
tant to Major Lloyd. Lieut. Bullock was 
a graduate of Princeton in 1916, and also 
of the Officers’ Training Camp at Fort 


Niagara. He was only twenty-three 
years of age. 

Arturo R. Calvo, for the last five 
years manager of sales of the Per- 
mutit Co., New York, has resigned to 
become an officer and director of the 
Hercules Engineering Corp., of the 
same city, and its affiliated interests, 


the Electrolytic Engineering Corp. and 
the Technical Products Co. 


Lieut. Clinton M. Roth, of Philadel- 


phia, formerly connected with the 
Miller, Bain & Beyer Co., dry goods 


wholesalers, has been ordered from 
Washington to Camp Forest, Ga. 
Edwin J. O’Brien, for several years 


chemist for the American Dyewood 
Company, Boston, has accepted a posi- 
tion as chemist with the Standard Color 


Company of the same city. 


\. C. Couper, who resigned as agent 
of the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., 


_of dyestuffs in 


was presented a leather library suite 
by the mill’s employes as a mark of the 
esteem in which he was held by them. 


Robert McCarthy, superintendent of 
the Skenandoa Cotton Co., Utica, N. Y., 
will act as general superintendent of 
the plant during the absence of Beirne 
Gordon, Jr., who left last Tuesday to 
enter the Field Artillery Central Off- 
cers’ Training School at Camp Zachary 
Taylor, Ky. 

W. Wade has resigned his position 
as superintendent and designer for the 
Woods Worsted Mills, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


Patrick Victory has resigned as over- 


seer of weaving at the Natick (R. I.) 
Mills of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. 
John Cannon has accepted a position 


as overseer of carding for the Racine 


Woolen Mills, Woltboro, N. H 


George Fairgraves has accepted a po- 


sition as overseer of finishing for the 
\uburn Woolen Co., Peterboro, Ont., 
Canada. He comes from New Bruns- 


wick, Can. 

Walter Yeamen, formerly employed 
at the Trent Valley Woolen Manf. Co., 
Ltd., Campbellford, Ont., Canada, has 
iccepted a position as overseer of dye- 


ing for the T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., of 
Chatham, Ont., Canada. 
Private Alfred Carter, former night 


verseer of carding at the Penrod Mills 
ot New Bedford, Mass., 
pneumonia on wctober 14th 
to leaving for France to serve in 
clerical division of the U. S. army, 
had completed a course of training 
Newtonville High School as a 


1 


the Student \rmy Training Corp 


t 


died at sea of 
Previous 
the 


he 


member 


OBITUARY 
Ernst Halbach 


Ernst Halbach, manager of 
Pickardt & Co., 
delphia, died last 


Kuttroff, 
Ine., dyestuffs, Phila- 
Monday, at the age 
of 62 years. In addition to managing 
the Philadelphia offices, Mr. Halbach 
an officer in the corporation 
He was said to be the oldest importer 
Philadelphia He is 
survived by his widow, a son and three 
daughters. 


Was also 


READING, Pa. Mahlon L., Claude L. 
and William B. Seidel, will apply for 
a charter on Nov. 18 for the Pioneer 
Hosiery Mill. Mahlon L. Seidel and S 
D. Bausher conduct the Acorn Hosiery 
Mill, and William B. Seidel conducts 
the Pioneer Hosiery Mill. Claude L. 
Seidel is a partner with J. N. Williams 
in the Yorkshire Hosiery Co 
Mass. The S. A. Lace & 
Embroidery Works have been incor- 
porated to manufacture, import and ex- 
port laces, embroidered goods and all 
similar commodities. The capital stock 
is $50,000, composed of 5,000 common 
shares. The incorporators are Frederic 
A. Newcomb, president of the company, 
and Georgiana H. Clearn, treasurer and 
clerk. 

GREENVILLE, S. C. Damage estimated 
at more than $100,000 
business and residential property in this 
city by the flooding of the Reedy River 


,0STON, 


was caused to 


on Oct. 26. Among the mills affected 
were the American Machine Manufac- 
turing Co., Acme Loom Reed & Har- 


, Camperdown Mills, which 
were badly wrecked, and the Greenville 
Mattress & Sprine Bed Co 


ness Co 


QO 
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Dyestuff Co. Increases Capital 
The United States Color & Chemic 


Co., of 43 Broad Street, Boston, has 
increased its capitalization from $25,000 
to $500,000 Chis reorganization was 
undertaken with the approval of 


Capital Issues Committee and was nec 
essary the 
of money the 


Ashland, 


on account of large amount 
invested in 


Mass., and the needs of a 


new plant at 


rapidly growing business. The cor- 
poration manufactures H. acid in large 
quantities and has a full line of alizar 
ine yellows and browns, chrome red, 
anthracene brown and soluble nigro- 
sines. The president of the corpora- 
tion is John O'Day and the treasurer 


Carl P. Wallinger. 


Newbert Co. Expands 


The notable expansion of the Neé 
bert Color Co., ot &8& Broad Street, 
Boston, during the fifteen years they 


further 
emphasized by their becoming selling 
Sykes Co., 


have been in business has been 


agents for the W. F who 
have American selling rights for the 
color products of the St. Denis Com 
pany of France he Newbert Color 
Co. are the New England agents 

the Stamford Extract Manufactut 

Co. They also handle the Sumac prod 
ucts of William P. Miller, of Milford 


Virginia, and represent the Yancy Bat 

Co., manufacturers of stnut 

bark eXtracts,, in same state, and also 
the Warner Chemical Works, of War 

ner, New Hampshire, manufacturers o 
iron liguor and other textile chemi 


che 


ate 


Offers Imported Worsted Yarns 

Worsted yarns and 
yarns spun in England 
offered in this country by McConnell & 
Co., Ltd., Manchester, Engl through 


worsted 


are 


merit 


now bei 


ind 


H. M. Remington, their representativ: 
here, with offices in Philadelphia. The 
yarns offered include 24s to 60s in 


single and ply, in French spun, Botany 
and merino yarns. Samples have also 
been received of the yarns With samples 
of dress goods made from them indicat- 
ing the quality of the work. The 
merino yarns include various percent- 
of cotton and wool from 50 to 
per cent. cotton, well as_ the 
straight worsted, or Botany yarns. Mc 
Connel & Co., Ltd., are among the 
largest spinners and doublers of fine 
cotton yarns in England, and have al 
ready done a large business in this 
country their cotton yarns. The 
manufacture of worsted yarns is a 
recent development. One of their larg- 
est mills has been turned over to the 
production of these worsted and merino 
yarns, and it is stated they will continu 
their manufacture permanently. With 
manufacturers in this country anxious 
to secure worsted yarns for civilian 
products, it is not surprising that nu- 
merous inquiries have been received for 
sample lots. This situation also-shows 
the contrast between the attitude of the 
British Government towards export 
trade, with their seeming willingness to 
do everything possible to encourage th« 
guaranteeing of regular supplies of 
wool for export business 
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Patriotism and Confidence at Cotton Convention 


Vo convention of 500 representativ« 
business men could be brought to- 
ther in this country at this particular 
icture, nor in the lands of our Allies, 
thout being roused to a high pitch of 
triotic fervor. It is doubtful, how- 
r, if many representative gatherings 
that size could have displayed the 
idence in the future of business that 
s shown at the convention in Boston 
week, Thursday, Friday and Satur 
of the National Association of Cot 
Manufacturers. None of those pres 
at the Boston convention professe:| 
snow exactly what may happen to thi 
ness and social fabric of the coun- 
but it is significant that there are 
few textile men who did not lb: 
that, in the event of an early peace, 

e would be plenty of business at 
fitable prices to keep them well em 
yed for many months to come. This 
ng of confidence in the near futur: 
business may have accounted for 
fact that comparatively little atten 
was paid at the convention mect 

s, or by the speakers at the banquet, 
tal national and international pro! 
that must be solved after the war. 
vas generally agreed that intelligent 
aration ought to be made to solv: 
e problems, but that our present 
important business is to lick thx 
and that until that job is com- 

d other business problems could be 
wed safely to take care of them 


ves 


A WELL ROUNDED CONVENTION 


Although the innovation of holding 
ill meeting in Boston tended to mini- 
e the social features that have al- 
s been given prominence at these fall 
ventions, the latter were far from 
ng neglected. The smoker on Thurs- 
evening, the golf tournament Friday 
rnoon and the banquet Friday even- 
gave ample opportunity for frater- 
ng, the making of new acquaintances 
renewal of old ones, and it is a 
table fact that the attendance at all 
the sessions was much larger than is 
il at fall conventions 

ertain features of the reports of the 
committees more 


anent deserve 


BANQUET OF THE 


YATIONAL 


than passing mention. Especially im- 
portant is the intimation given by Chair- 
man Lawrence of the Committee on 
Foreign Trade, that Washington author- 
ities have determined upon commercial 
priorities that cannot fail to extend our 
export trade; it is his understanding 
that they will give first priority in all 
commodities for war requirements and 


THE CONVENTION 


that material which is required for the 
peoples of devastated European coun- 
tries of our Allies will be similarly 
classed; that essential requirements of 
our own population will come next and 
that essential requirements, in so far as 
shipping space is available, of our Allies 
and neutral civilian 
next in order. 


peoples will be 
This would seem to er 


PROGRAM 


First Session, Thursday Evening 


Address of President W. Frank Shove. 
Report of Secretary Rufus R. Wilson. 


Reports of Permanent Committees. 
Smoker and entertainment. 


Second Session, Friday Morning 


Presentation of Association medal by James R. MacColl. 


“Stabilization of Labor in Wartime,” 


chairman. 
Addresses by 


group discussion, James Thomson, 


Henry Perkins, representing War Labor Policies Board of Department of 


Labor. 


John D. Strain, of Associated Employers, Utica, \. Y. 
Robert B. Wolf, Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Sault Ste. Marie, 


Ontario. 


Roy W. Kelly, director of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 


University. 


Miss Mary L. Morris, director of Welfare Service, Sun Ship Building Co., 


Chester, Pa. 


Charles W. Elliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University. 


Third Session, Friday Afternoon 


“Corn Starch in the Textile Industry,” 


by Dr. W. R. Cathcart, technical 


director, Mill and Paper Division, Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Statement of Randall N. Durfee, treasurer Border City Manufacturing Co., 
Fall River, Mass., refuting charges that cotton goods prices had advanced 
out of proportion to raw cotton prices. 
“The Bank Acceptance Movement,” group discussion, Randall N. Durfee, 


chairman. 


Address on subject by Morton H. Fry, of Bernard, Scholle & Co., New York. 


Golf match at Brookline Country Club. 


Fourth Session, Friday Night 


Banquet of Association. 
Presentation of golf prizes. 


Addresses by B. F. Harris, Champaign, Ill, and Dr. Henry Van Dyke, former 


Minister to Holland. 


Fifth Session, Saturday Morning 


Report of Resolutions Committee. 
Adjournment. 





sure a large and long-continued export 
demand for cottons and other textiles 
The report of Chairman Raeburn of 
the Committee on 
noting that 


lransportati 
the Railroad Administration 
effect differential 


freight rates in favor of the high density 


will soon put into 


compression Of raw cotton, 1s 
encouraging to those who have fought 
so long and arduously for this consum 


but it comes rather late 


mation, 
war to prove of maximum benefit in 


Saving tonnage Chairman T] 


the Committee on Labor made the it 
portant report that steps have alread 
been taken to organize textile employer 


in New England and the states of Ne 
York and New Jersey for the purpose 
of co-operating with the National War 
Labor Board and in formulating policies 
for the regulation of wage and ot! 
labor conditions. Chairman Durfee of 
buying 


ports that they have very definite plans 


he Committee on Cotton 





in mind for the establishment 

ton warehousing system and the broad 
ust yt trade an nk acce neces 1 
the financing of the cotton crop. Chait 
man Reynolds of the Committee on 
Industrial Research presents to members 


of the Association and to the 


industry 
problems that are 


at large a set of 


worthy of svstematic research, in the 
hope that a few may be selected upon 
which they can concentrate. Even more 
important is the statement that sufhcient 


funds are available to start such work 
and that it 1 
can be made to secure additional 
as the work develops 


believed that arrangements 





THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
The Committee on Resolutions, of 
which John 


placed the Association on record in fa 


Skinner was. chairman, 
vor of adequate protection to domestic 
industry; recommended a_ national 
budget system; the creation of a non 
partisan joint congressional committee 
to make investigations and recommenda 
tions that will speedily accomplish the 


transition from a war to a peace basis; 
endorsed the petition of the National 
Industrial Conference Board to the 
Senate Committee on Finance, askin: 
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that due allowance be made in federal 
shrinkage in inventory 

reaten to develop alte! 

the war; and another resolution pledged 


encourage the ex- 
goods to Allied and 
neutral countries most in need of such 


Association to 
tton 


the 


portation of cx 


supplies. 


Thursday Evening Session and Smoker 


_ opening session of the conven 
tion on Thursday evening was 
scheduled to start at 7 o'clock, and, al- 
though the lobby of the Copley Plaza 


- i 
was well filled with members and guests 





it that hour, it was not until 7:45 that 
large ience could le 
collected t i int the formal opening 
of e conventior The Committee on 
Me had evidently expected that 
those in attendance would be willing to 
de t grectings and reunions until 
rT t these social functions 
are important to be delayed so the 
convention wa The Ball 
R W nh the rst sessi was 
held tered f n the rear f the 
lobby i was et oO! the smoker with 
n S 1 < cob 
pipe | ing ale and 
h \ Vi 1 ter be go ire¢ 

. ests. It was an at 

I e il ind although thers 
\ 1 e of only t a hun 
Ired wl | dent Shove opened the 
essi 1 had increased mor than 

>a) ‘ ] d his addre 
RI 
( St President 
5 ( ed upon all a 
ed th p ta 
1 I thousar d 
ISSO¢ n would 


tend later sessions. His address, which 
will be 


papers 


found among the convention 
and another part 
of this issue, was a masterly review of 


addresses in 


the various activities of the association 
and dwelt at length upon various im- 
portant phases of the labor problem 
H« need of an 
zation of employers to combat the ex- 
particularly union 
expressing the belief that manu- 
could do much to educate 
their employes to a sympathetic under- 
the 
viewpoints 


emphasized the organ! 


-4 


tions of 


labor, 
labor, 


tfacturers 


difficulties 
doubt 

methods em- 
labor bodies 
abilize labor, and expressed the belief 


employer’s 
He 


adc quate ness of 


tanding of 
and 


1 
the 


seemed to 
the 


ployed by Government 


to 





that if no more progress is made than 
n the metals and building trades it will 
be a long time before much is accom 
plished. This part of his address was 
frequently applauded and it was evident 
that it reflected opinions of a ma-| 
jority of his hearers. In conclusion he 
dwelt briefly upon problems likely to 
be faced after the war, and quoted 
from an English correspondent of one 
of the daily papers t show that th 
situation faced by English manufac 
turers and business men was but littl 
different than that faced in this coun-; 
try. While no one can tell exactly what 
may happen, he believed that an intel 


ligent anticipation and preparation will 
enable us to go far in assuring to this 
country a fair share of the world’s com- 
merce. 
SECRETARY WILSON’S REPORT 


Before reading his report which he 


said would be very brief, Secretary 
Wilson stated that the Committee on 
Smoker had informed him that they 


must have the room promptly at 8:30, 
and that as it was then 8:26 he would 
ask permission to have all of the re- 
ports of permanent committees printed 
without reading, with the exception of 
the report of the membership commit- 
tee. The motion being made and sec- 
onded, President Shove ruled that the 
reports be accepted and printed without 
formal reading. 
is as follows: 

The work of the Secretary's office 
will be found set forth in part in the 
committee reports to be submitted to 
you this evening. The activities of the 
secretary have been in large measure 
shaped by the demands which war times 
and war needs have made and are mak- 
ing upon the textile industry. It is a 
matter of congratulation that, 
by the close, intelligent and continuing 
cooperation of its officers and members 
the National Association has been able 
to be of great and material service at 
this time. 

‘Your Secretary strongly feels that 
with the early return of peace which 
ow seems probable, the textile industry 
will have to confront problems no less 
and imperative than 
which it has had to deal during 
last three years—problems which 


The secretary’s report 


sincere 


perplexing those 
with 


the 
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will call for the fullest measure of o1 
ganized and cooperative effort. If you 
Secretary is to succeed in the tas 
which you have placed in his hands, h 
will need your advice and assistance 
every step. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
Wilson, Secretary.” 


Rufus 


Secretary Wilson then read the rey 
of the Membership Committee, wh 
appears among the reports of comm 


tees on another page. He stated tl " 
his purpose in thus singling out t \ 


particular report was to emphasize 
Association’s need of increased reve1 
for the balance of the fiscal year. |} 
the next five months they had pled 
income of approximately $10,000, wh 


least $18,000 would be 


as at need larg 
The balance, he stated, represented 1 D1 
expected expenses which could not ha 
been anticipated at the time of 

annual meeting in April. The expe: 

incurred by the War Service Commit a 


have been particularly heavy, and 
increased cost of traveling, of p 
and expressage also added to the fir 
cial burden. He expressed the hope 
the needed money would be mor 
provided by an increase in the nun 
of sustaining members, stating t! 
there than 100 mills a: all 
firms of allied trades which ought to 
sustaining members, and he hoped t! 


were more 


they would consider it a patriotic du the 
to “come across” promptly. The sex 
tary’s report having been accepted Ma 
there being no report from Treas 
Bullard, President Shove turned 

the meeting to Stephen C, Lowe, as n 

ter of ceremonies for the smoke1 hes 


Addresses and Papers Delivered at Association |: 


RESIDENT SHOVE, in 


his annual address, reviewed 


the various activities of the organization, especially em- 


phasizing the important phases of the labor problem. 


He 


urged manufacturers to educate their employes to a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the employer’s difficulties and view- 


points. 


He also expressed the belief that the stabilization of 


labor as illustrated by the Government’s efforts was not mak- 


Address of President W. Frank Shove 


lik magnitude of the forces con 

tending in the colossal struggle in 
which we are engaged is bevond the 
human comprehension, but one fact 
stands out in strong relief—industry is 
ot more importance in the present war 
than it has been at any other period of 
the world’s history Our armies in 
France are performing miracles of 
strength and valor, but without the full 
and earnest support of those of ts who 


have remained at home all their sacri 
fices f naught. The d 
Army on the 


of the 
Front is an examp!] 
] 


must go tor 


bacle 
Russian Eastern 
( ot 


industry fails to support 


Impressive p what 


lappens when 
those who are fighting to sustain order, 
army which loses the support 
and manufacturing 
home must surely meet the 
r) rld is 


same fate lhe liberty of the we 
at stake and industry must not fail to 


rricultural 
interests 


do its part to Save it 


NEED OF INDUSTRIAL UNION RECOGNIZED 


And in order to accomplish the great 
the i 


must 


est results separate units in an in- 


dustry act in accord. Mantfac- 


but 
combinations 


recognized this, 


legislators have mad« 


turers have long 
our 
illegal and have thus, to a certain de- 
gree, prevented them from reaching the 
highest possible industrial efficiency 
We all saw the folly of this when, as a 
result the war, the demands upon 
industry became so great that no single 
corporation in line could to 
supply them. The single unit was nec 
essary, yet illegal. The Administration 


of 


any begin 


undertook to overcome the difficulties 
caused by a multiplicity of heads by 
either seizing the property, as in the 
case of the railroads (and putting into 


immediate practices methods forbidden 
to private owners), or by attempting to 


deal with whole industries through, 
first, associations, and later, War Serv- 
ice Committees appointed by associa- 
tions. For industries such as our own, 


composed of a large number of estab 


lishments, many of which are compara 
1 ) 

tively small, this was absolutely neces 

sary, for it would be most difficult, if 


not impossible, for the Government to 


deal with each manufacturer separately. 
the 


Thus the Government 


recognized 


ing satisfactory progress. He concluded by mentioning te 
briefly some of the problems the industry must face afte! tional 
the war. Included under this head is a technical paper on ther 
mill starches by Dr. W. R. Cathcart of the Corn Products xa 
Refining Co., and a statement by Randall N. Durfee of Fall tradi 
River calculated to show that prices of cotton goods had not mpot 
advanced out of proportion to the raw material. it] 
importance of trade organizations, and The movement for the use of acc n 
the service which the latter are render- tances in the purchasing of raw cott 
ing to their members far surpasses that and the proposal to establish a chain a 
possible in normal times. warehouses, instituted by our Cott: mis 
Our own Association has, during the Buying Committee, of which Rand th 
past year, worked in close conjunction N. Durfee of Fall River is the a mest 
with the various Government Boards chairman, are possibly the most nittec 
and officials, and has rendered, I be- portant, and will have perhaps the most oe 
lieve, both the country and the industry far-reaching effects of any of the A Sec 
inestimable service. Our activities have sociation’s activities of the last | _— 
been so varied and so continuous that, months. Immediately after our last 23 
although many of the members are convention a conference was held in — 
aware of a portion of the work under- New York at which cotton manui OU 
taken, I feel that our efficient Secre- turers, shippers and bankers, discuss ne 
tary is the only person familiar with the possibility of increasing the use 
all that has been done through our bankers’ and trade acceptances in | Tt 
Boston, New York, and Washington purchase of raw cotton. Although thé dey 
offices, and since his report is ex- meeting passed a_ resolution whic! Con 
tremely brief, I want to take this op- merely recommended the use of lle 
portunity to call to your attention some ceéptances, you will all be interested regar 
of the results which have been attained know that many mills have already vher 
and some of the movements which are gun to purchase cotton by this met! 
now under way. In considering the and that acceptances based on the s 
activities of the Association it must be of cotton are becoming more and m Miss 
borne always in mind that much of the common in the New York accepta! us0 
work of one Committee overlaps that market, while a discount corporat! vell 
of another, but that the Secretary, which will deal principally in cott urs 
through the Executive Committee, uni- paper is now in process of formati: 7 ad 
fies the various aims and_ prevents Closely allied with this acceptan ne ( 
duplication of effort, so that the great- movement is the plan to establish teps 
est possible good is accomplished chain of cotton warehouses in b tect 
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hern and northern’ ports, such 
houses to be under the direct con- 
of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to issue warehouse receipts guar- 
ing the 

stored. 


quantity and grade of 
Such receipts would fur- 
the very best collateral, and, if at- 
1 to trade acceptances, would im- 
tely put the latter into the highest 
of commercial paper, regardless 
financial standing of the drawers 


i eptors. This would not only re- 
n the main difficulty raised at the 
N York meeting regarding the use 


would tend to 
cotton—an end 


‘eptances, but 
e the price of 


wl is very desirable. Moreover, 
sul warehouses in the North would 
| y result in the establishment of 
large spot markets here, and would also 
1 t a recurrence of shortages of 


due to transportation difficulties. 
OF FOREIGN TRADE COM MITTEE 
ther of our important Commit- 
tees is that on Foreign Trade headed 
) hn S. Lawrence. This Com- 
instrumental in intluencing 

vernment to take steps which led 

restriction of exports of cotton 
to called neutral which 
warding their imports to thc 
Powers. It is 


Was 


countries 


Central unnecessary to 


all your attention to the importance to 

lves and our Allies of such re- 
striction. Upon the announcement by 
th e Fixing Committee of the Na- 
i Council of American Cotton 
Ma ‘turers that the prices fixed for 


trade were to apply also to ex- 
rts, the chairman of the 
itely took up the matter with 
Secretary of the Price Fixing Com- 
ind succeeded in getting a ruling 
effect that exporters might add 
price fixed for the sale of goods 
nt United States, mill delivery, a 
cover the cost of de- 
at New York or Boston, the cost 
handling, additional risk and addi- 
tional cost of solicitation, and such 
tems as might reasonably be in- 
The Committee is in close 
uch with the development of export 
which is becoming increasingly 
nportant, for when the extraordinary 
demands of the Government are 
ithdrawn there will be a large over- 
in this country, which will b 
serious burden unless the ex- 
rade is greatly increased over its 
pre r figures. One step which has 
taken, after consultation 
he Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, with which the Com- 
nittee is in close touch, was the pass- 
ing of a vote to the effect that the 
ry of the Association be re- 
luested to investigate complaints of un- 
ir treatment made by foreign custo- 
nd that he forward such as are 
be warranted to the Federal 
Commission for consideration. 


committee 


air charge to 


read been 





FF COMMITTEE HAS ADVISOR 
tt matter of tariff is of course in 
Dey for the present, but 
m1 Tariff and 
possible 


your 
Taxation is 
information in 
subject in order that 
time comes for a revision they 
prepared to discuss the mat- 
gently with the Tariff Com- 
ISS at Washington. They have 
iged Arthur R. Marsh, the 
vn economist, to follow the 
urs the present revenue bill and 
id the Committee, and, through 
nittee, the Association, what 
seem wise for the best pro- 
t t our members’ interests. 


ttee on 
il¢ ng all 


to the 





The Committee on Research is plan- 
ning a work which, if brought to frui- 
tion, promises to be of great and lasting 
importance to the industry. Our knowl- 
edge of the cotton fiber and the chem- 
istry of textile manufacture is still very 
incomplete. A Provisional Committee 
of Research and Education for the 
Cotton Industry in England has evolved 
a very plan and 
work in that 
America is not to fall 
our brothers across the 
must 


complete already 
country, 
behind 
water, we 
take steps in this direction. 
The Committee arranged a very inter- 
esting discussion at the last convention 
which did much to interest in 
the subject hey decided that 
the best means of procedure for the 
present is to use the laboratories al- 


started research 
and, if 


t 
» 20g, 


soon 


arouse 
have 


ready established in this country, of 


which those at our textile schools ar¢ 
particularly well equipped, and have 
made tentative arrangements for the 


use of these laboratories when they are 
ready to commence actual 
which will not be until after 
have been made throughout 


research, 
enquiries 
the indus- 
try as to what specific problems should 
The work 
sarily moves slowly, but it is neverthe- 
less progressing, and the 
hopes to be able to 


start in t 


be first undertaken. neces 
committce 
report an actual 


he near future. 


PUBLICATIONS AND STATISTICS 


The Committee on Publications cd 
cided last fall to publish the transactions 
for the year in one volume rather that 
in two as heretofore, and have been en 
gaged in editing the large volume which 
you will presently which 
if you were not present at the meetings, 
[ am sure you will feel well repaid i 
reading. The committee also undertook 
and published this 
handbook. 

Che work of the Committee on Statis- 
tics is naturally not showy, but is, never- 
theless, of value to the 
tion. The 


times the 


receive, and 


spring an annual 


great Associa 


committee aims to have at all 
most recent statistics regard- 
cotton, cotton manufactures, 
exports and imports, and all other sub- 
jects which may be of interest to manu- 
facturers, and has furnished valuable 
information for the use of the 
committees and of the 


in Washington. 


ing raw 


other 
Admiuistration 


HIGH DENSITY COTTON 

Another matter which promises to be 
of far-reaching importance to the cotton 
manufacturer is the recommendation re- 
cently made by a special committee: to 
the Railroad Administration, as a result 
of the activities of your Transportation 
Committee, to the effect that q differ- 
ential freight rate be established on 
shipments of cotton compressed to a 
high density. This means that practi- 
cally all cotton shipped next season will 
be in cars loaded to one hundred bales 
per car instead of seventy-five bales as 
now, and should do much to relieve the 
usual freight congestion. 


FINANCIAL AND MORAL SUPPORT 


Still another matter to which I would 
call your attention is the activities of 
the Membership Committee. During 
the past year neither the Life nor Asso- 
ciate members have increased their num- 
ber materially, but the number of active 
members has increased from six hun- 
dred to six hundred and twenty-five and 
the Association now has about one hun- 
dred and seventy sustaining members. 
These sustaining members, whose dues 
are based on twenty-five cents for each 





thousand dollars of mill payroll, are 
really carrying the burden of 
the Association, and it is very important 
that more mills should take this 
of membership he 
\merican 
facturers 


practically 


financial 


torm 
President of the 
\ssociation of Cotton Manu 
that 
all of the southern mills were 
members of the American 


recently informed me 


\ssociation, 
them, 
National Council, in a great 
matters which are vital to all 
manufacturers, we feel that all 
mills in the North should be 
of the National It is only 
“api 


by the support and co-operation of all 


and as we art with 
through the 


many 


cooperating 


textile 
members 
\ssociation. 
that we can accomplish the various ob- 
jects we from time to time have in view. 
You all know that the work which has 
been undertaken can be accomplished 
only with a large appropriation and if 
this work is worth while, and I am sure 
you are all agreed that it is, the Asso- 
ciation must receive an ever increasing 
supply of funds. 


Financial support, however, is not all 


that is necessary. Co-operation with th¢ 
officers and committees of the Associa- 
tion is even more essential The aims 


of the Association are the collective aims 
of its members, and only as the members 
give freely of their time and efforts can 
they be accomplished. I want, there 
fore, to urge each and every one of you 
to give, not only your financial, but your 
moral and active support in order that 
our Association may be 


imong the Asso 


O14 itions of the ( untry 

} . ~ + ] 1 
which are a present doing so much to 
support the Government and our boys 


in France 


NAT'L 
MANUFACTURERS 


W. IRVING 
ASS'N. OF 


BULLARD, TREASURER 
COTTON 


The labor problem is perhaps the most 
perplexing one facing the manufacturer 
of to-day and the Labor Committee of 
our Association is fully alive to the diff- 
culties to be surmounted and the im- 
portance of the questions to be solved. 
lhe shortage and labor 
are the two outstanding features of the 
present situation and methods to over- 
come both these have been suggested by 
your committee. With mills running 
only about 75 per cent. of capacity be- 
cause of the shortage of labor and an 
increased supply not being available at 
present, they have recommended that the 
present Immigration Laws be further re- 
laxed and a supply of labor attracted to 
this country. The War Labor Policies 
Board has announced its intention of 
standardizing wages and occupations, in 


uneasiness of 


order that the present high rate of lab 
turnover may be I 
hope that such a 
more stable market, the 
requested to undertake this work in th¢ 
cotton manufacturing industry as s 


hI 
aS pOsslvdic 


LABOR SCARCITY AND “ SLACKERS 
Enlistments and ny dt s 
; 
( se principal SES ¢ t 
} ¢ sant ] + ; ) 
suortage, Coupled W LL remie 
demand for goods, but in my opi 
labor is not by any means exerting 
1 ; : 
self to th imit in an ettort to keep 
the wheels of industry revolving at tl 
maximum speed This is a hard 
to say, but | believe it to be true. Of all 
+} : } } ; ‘ +] +} +] ] 
the inhabitants ot He Ccarth the peopl 
1 1 » + ] ‘ 1 
whose labor produces the least reward 
are the most industrious. In the ¢ 
+] Sta boneval 
regions tiie Hnusbandmen must WW r 
} } } + 14) 
from daylight to dark to get little mor 
han a bare living from the soil, and 
for that reason the temperate and frigid 
} 1 
zones produce the hardy, industrious 
peoples of the earth In the tropical 


I 





the oil 1 ord to « 

nan I te, with 

a le nce pl uls a | 

ileled to some exten 

nicht n | I 

ill over ry a OW ] vil & 

to des hie renuou 
l | l S \ \ l We WakeS 

Only be t lemands is it po 

STDC labor } L110 

4 a i} i illy lal 

‘ en j is much ri to leisure 

s any other class because of tl 

Vasing n ivity of s le 

\ 1 W ( l i l kne 
the present tim M igmatized 

is. criminal li ir opera could 

nly be induced to work to the limit ot 

their capacity now, being content fo 

save their extra earnings for expendi 

ture when the national necessity to 

labor will not be so great or so vital, 

very great strides would be made in 

the solution of the labor difficulty 


THE MENACE OF THE UNIONS 


Another and still more vital problem 


is what I call the menace of the untons 
It is no use mincing matters, centlemen, 
acted and is not 
to the 
allied 


and his underlings. 


union labor has not 

: 
acting in the 
life and welfare of 
against the 
On sadly too many 


manner necessary 
the nations 
Kaiser 
occasions have we 
seen the national ne 
the labor 
still higher wages and shorter hours of 
labor for groups already well paid and 
well treated. Time and again have dif- 
ferent unions threatened to strike and 


essity € xploite d by 


unions to extort higher and 


actually struck work without adequate 
reason and on the most trivial pretexts, 
the only possible reason being that they 
knew employers were hopelessly handi- 
capped in the fight by reason of the 
national need 

A law making the 
putes compulsory and the calling of 
strikes a criminal offense, for the dura- 
tion of the war, would been of 
untold benefit to the nation for the past 
eighteen months and for a 
good many months to come, but unfor- 
tunately our Government has not seen 
fit to pass such a measure. A long step 
in the right direction was made by our 
President a few when the 
Bridgeport mechanics were told, in 
effect, that they would have to stay at 
work or be forced into the army, but 
action like this should not be left to 


arbitration of dis- 


have 


would be 


weeks ago 
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lal cases—the whole nation 


subject to a law of compul- 





sory arbitration, and striking be a crim- 
al act 
Sooner or menace of the 
unions will have to be met and defeated 
t ow undermine the whole com 
mercial structurs By reason of their 
nde le success in obtaining benefits 
their members they are rapidly 
ing stronger, and, what is worse 
from our point of view, there is no real, 





rganized opposition As yet no serious 
tempt | been made to apply the 
rr ple he losed shop LO the col 
nufacturing industry, but the 
times are that the day is 
t nt when an attempt wiil 
ma le 1] ms to force the en 
] f nothing but union labor 
I ] \re we tal neg any steps 
prev his \t the present time 
najor f our workers are outside 
cl more and more members 
ire gradually being enrolled, so that th 
y wil ly come when tl 
unions will be vi coerce otherwis« 
different or unwill labor into mem 
C1 ) Th princi I ¢ 1oOn 
ou we know, | en applied on 
every hand, and in hardly any instar 
has a ince been en by employs 
work¢ who did not really wish to 
in the unions. Some support will have 
( \ non-ur labor if t 
ny cree oft count IS not to 
vt ordi e dem ds of the 
] 11S 
OLITICA ARTIES AFRAID OF UNIONS 
\ natter of f the subject is on 
lor tl J t actor ft the two great 
political s. Legislation should be 
introduced making the forcing of non- 
nion labor into the unions by any 
means whatsoever, and the calling of 
trikes on account of the employment of 
m-union workers, illegal acts. Can 
lidly, it seems to me that from year to 
ir manufacturers in all sections of 
he community shirk this ever-growing 
blem of aggression by the unions, 
hough finally it will have to be fought 
e trouble is that each of the two 
eat political parties are too afraid 
t loss of votes to take the respon 
iny measure of restriction: 
t Republic party should introduce 
I u lati n the subject tl 
et W l I ider the 
{ \ l np card, and 
i ahs ‘ ; +4 
‘ , matter 
( ( l] tical par 
t Id not e tackle | ! 
\ I \ ire ( I 
free ’ aid awe ths ' 
\ k ning a union, and f 
] n ) } 1 1¢ 
f ction highly re | 
1 un sa t the 
wn wis! nd against their 
yud emplovers will 1 € 
ec! i hel 1 d t tl cm, what « 
' NV BUSINESS PROBLEM 
{i WwW ( llowed { nbine on 
ing labor, emplovers 
! wed to combine, for it 
s only con la m which will bring 
y ini 1 css Before very 
long we shall sce an extension of the 
p rN {t the sympathetic strike on 
the part of labor, a development which 


already situation 


What are we 


serious 


will make an 
I] 


serious 


going 


combat such a development ? 


My own opinion is that labor must be 
educated to a broader view of business 
Paid labor agitators abound, but we 
seldom hear of anyone explaining the 
employers point of view among em 
employes; left in undisputed possession 
of the field it is no wonder that labor 
adherents ever) 


organizations gain new 

day. If only one economic principl 
was drilled into the brains of the labor 
ing classes—the principle that capital 
must have a fair return and that all 
advances in wages inevitably increas¢ 
the cost of goods, with the consequent 


negation of any increased earnings a 


great deal would be accomplished. Th 


Standard Oil Company and one or two 


ther of our larger corporations are 
taking various steps by way ot arous 
ing the interest of their employes in 


the problems of thei employers and un 
1 


doubtedly much good will result 





FOREIGN TRADE AND HIGH WAGES IM 
POSSIBLE 

If we could be a_ self-containing 
nation without any foreign trade the 

+ } 1 he 
matter would be less serious; hig 
wages would meet the prices of hig 
commodities and everybody would b 
just as well off—and no better off 

i 

in with lower wages and lower prices 
rr commodities; but even if we had the 
desire it would be an impossibility for 
us to keep out of the markets of th 


world, and we must enter such markets 
na npetitive basts. If the reward 
f labor and the cost of materials is 
to be inordinately high here we cannot 
possibly essfully in foreign 


compete suc 
moment, that 


lor a 


Colonies 


' 
markets 


Suppose, 


britain and her should insti 


how 


measure of Protection 
hould we be affected? The peoples of 


the British Empire would only buy from 


tute a 


is, under such circumstances, goods 
they could not produce themselves, or 

ods sold at prices with which their 
home manufacturers could not compete, 
and how are we going to sell anything 
(with the notable 


»f raw cotton and wheat) with our costs 


to Britain exceptions 
based on anything like the present high 
scales Even as regards wheat, 


\ustralia are rapidly de- 


wage 


Canada and 


veloping into greater producing coun- 
tries, while the British Cotton Growing 
\ssociation has the backing of the Brit 
ish Government in its development of 
new, and the exploitation of existing 
cotton growing fields in Africa 
THE EIGHT HOUR WAGES BASIS 

In the meantime strikes here and 
strik there, on o1 etty pretext ¢ 

other, present labor in a vet un 

light l nvyone with the I it 1 ] 

inter it heart [his is no time to 
try to enforce universall le principl 
f the eight-hour-day along with an ir 
creas in wages I do not consid tne 
demand for an eight-hour-day at all si 
cere, | erelv a 1 3 S¢ I 
higher pay for any hours worked over 
eight 1 lay. Ejight urs is not t 
limit of physical capacity Che whole 
usiness savors of extortion and prey 
ing on national interests and should be 
combated to the greatest possible extent 
compatible with the interests of the 
ountry. In any case such procedure 
can only result in the piling up of na- 
tional expenditures for war purposes, 


expenditures which will have to be met 
sooner or later by the people themselves. 

Another serious development in the 
labor field is the growing intractability 
of labor. Inimical to the national inter- 


ests as we may consider certain actions 


of different unions, labor, acting with- 
out the authority of union executives, 
has in numerous instances made de- 
mands which far outstrip the official de- 
mands of its unions and has incidentally 
defied the authority of its own elected 
officers. If actions such as this are to 
he condoned by union executives, the 
day is not far distant when an em- 
ployers’ agreement with the governing 
body of a union will not be worth any 
more than the now proverbial “scrap 
of paper.”’ My own opinion is that the 
present excessively aggressive arrogance 
of labor far outstrips anything in the 
last fifty years which might be cited by 
the demagogue as “the tyranny of capi- 
tal” 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I am afraid 
I have not thrown any new light on an 
old subject, but I should like to see some 
action taken in the direction of 
izing employers to combat the increas- 


orTrgan- 


ing aggressiveness of labor. The 
method is a matter for discussion, but 
that some steps will have to be taken 
before long seems to me to be beyond 


dispute. 


\MERICAN AND ENGLISH 


PROBLEMS 


COM MERCIAL 
SIMILAR 

Labor of course is not the only diffi- 
Enor- 
made if we 
retain rightful 
among the commercial nations of 
lhe 
oul 


culty either now or after the war 
mous efforts will have to be 
are to and 


secure our 


) . 
place 


the earth 
of one of 


English correspondent 


daily papers recently 
wrote that: 

“English business men are now per- 
ceiving very clearly that the task of a 
war is divided naturally into two parts: 

‘ Destruction, 

“ Reconstruction. 

“ The first part of the task is to beat 
the win the 


enemy to war, 
“The second part is to pay off the 
war debt and to restore the broken 


civilization, 

lhe first part is being done by sol- 
who are given unlimited time, 
money and men; and the second part is 
to be done by business men, whose time, 
money and men will be limited in many 
ways 


structure of 


diers, 


“If we lose the first part of the war 
the result is a German conquest, and if 
we lose the second part of the war the 
result is bankruptcy. 


“To avoid the first the Government 
is giving a free hand to the Army and 
Navy—everything they ask for they get 


Corn Starch in the Textile 


, AF } 
intcal Lirecto 


Tecl 


. j 
u 


7 HE textile manufacturer, be it said 

to his credit, is rapidly getting 
away from traditions and mere opinions 
his 


He knows 


and is more and more conducting 


scientific lines 


work al ne 


that exactness must supersede chance 
and reason supplant “rule of thumb.” 
Years of experience in any line of 


industry is always valuable, but it is 


unfortunate that such experience 
times results in forming opinions which 
are largely personal and_ frequently 
the mind to progress and im- 
provement. When corn starch was first 
introduced to the textile industry 
“pearl” starch was offered, and many 
textile manufacturers still think of corn 
starch only in this form. “ Pearl” 
starch is really the crudest form of 
corn starch which is commercially pos- 


some- 


close 


And to avoid the second the Governn 
must give a free hand to the busi: 
men of the nation. 

“At present business is being ru 
a mere producing and distributing 
partment of the Government and 
ness men are quite willing that 
should be so. But they are now as 
ing that after the war this situa 
should be reversed and that Govern: 
shall be run as a mere departme: 
business, at least until the task oi 
construction is finished. Otherwi 
will be impossible to pay the war 
and restore the reserves of capital 


the past four years business has 
ferred to Government. It has p! 
second fiddle in everything. It has 


rificed its profits, its property, its 
anything to help win the war. 
again British capitalists be « 
unpatriotic. They are willing to 
tinue to sacrifice their businesses 
Germany surrenders, but not | 
Then the second part of the task | 
and the capitalists must take cor 
he Government in its turn must 
defer to business for a while. It 
sacrifice its rights and privileges 
able the business men to save the 1 
from bankruptcy. Practically all 
lish business men now agree that 
cannot be any expansion of trad 


+ 


\ 


can 


commerce unless there is freedom 
here must be free trade in a new 


wider sense if the war debt is to | 


off The keynote of British pri 
after the war will be larger uw 
business al smaller units of Gi 


duction there 
ofit ther 


meni Without pr 


without pl 


no proiit 
be no solvency.’ 


What is true of British busines 


plies with equal force to American 
ness What channels the trade 

world will take after the war no o1 
course, can foresee, but intelligent 


ticipation and preparation will ena 
to go far in ensuring that we get a 
share of the world’s commerce. |! 
pean countries have already taken 
able steps in this direction, and ws 
one of the most enlightened natiot 
the earth, must not be behind tl 
Many old barriers and prejudice 
been and will be swept aside, and 


ably many new ones raised, but 


ever the outcome it is necessary 
take every possible step in pre} 
so that we 


may take, and suc 


der of the 


fill, our place as a | 


of the world 


Industry 


Mill and Paper Division, Corn | 


J 


cts Refining Company 


sible, and has been pertinently 


‘the pig iron of the starch ind 
Many attempts to replace poiat 
ther starches with corn starch 


unsatisfactory, because only th¢ 
or crude starch was used. 

time ago there appeat 
pamphlet, entitled “ The Use ot 


Some 


in the Textile Industry, with > 
Reference to the Value ot 
Starch for ‘Sizing’ and Finis 


by C. C. Moore, which was distr 

among cotton manufacturers am 
textile industry generally. The 

fication for referring to this pu! 
tion at this late date is to be four 
the fact that those interested in tex 
are giving more exact attention to 
department of their 
starch is of first importance, and 


work in w! 


t the 








r 











istral 
and 
he 
pul 
foun 
n tex 
n to 
in Ww! 
and 
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ther because, as far as is known to the 


author, the article referred to has 
neve been subjected to a critical an- 
alys 5 
Ths monograph contains the fol- 
low paragraph: 
art of weaving has been de- 
velop d to a high degree of perfection 
in Excopean countries, and as the gen- 


eral -ommercial starch of those coun- 
potato starch, this starch was 


tries 
aed the sizing of yarns. Upon the 
devel. pment of a corn starch industry 
in the United States, together with the 
devel ment of an American textile 
industry, the manufacturers began to 
int! -e the use of corn starch into 
the textile mills as a substitute for po- 
tato s rch.” 

The use of potato starch in the tex- 
tile industry preceded that of corn 
starch, because the manufacture of po- 
tato irch antedates that of corn 
starch. The use of potato starch is 
more general in European countries 
because the raw material from which 
corn starch is made, namely, maize or 
Indian corn, is grown there in com- 


paratively insignificant quantities, while 
potatocs are produced cheaply and in 
abundance, which means the supply of 


potato starch is cheap and certain in 
these countries, and not because po- 
tato starch is the only starch which 
can be used to obtain the desired re- 
sults 

The reference to corn starch “as a 
substitute for potato starch” is mis- 
leading. It implants a false idea—a 
substitute is regarded as_ possessing 
ualifications of a lower grade than 
those of the person or thing substituted 
for, a factor to be used only when the 
tter or more desirable is difficult to 
btain or inaccessible. A fairer and 
truer form of expression is “replace.” 
Text manufacturers have replaced 
and are replacing potato starch with 


rm starch because, all things consid 
s advantageous to do so. 


rhy 


STARCHES 


VISCOSITY OF 
Quoting again, we find the following: 
\ssuming the three starches to be 


a normal condition, the viscosity of 
‘ato starch is from four to five times 
that of corn starch, and from two to 
tree times that of cassava starch. This 
means that in the making of a paste 
from these starches there would be 
required from four to five pounds of 





nal corn starch to a definite vol- 
me of water to make a paste of the 
same consistency as would be obtained 

the use of one pound of potato 
starch the same volume of water. 
lt must. of course, be understood that 
the conditions under which these two 
made are such as to produce 





yasteS 


he maximum pasting effect for the 

‘arch in question. If potato starch 

paste is to be made, the thickest past: 
} 


dbtained by bringing to boiling and 


‘ortinuing the boiling for five minutes. 
‘the boiling be carried further than 
, the paste becomes thinner, until 
a the end of thirty minutes it is but 
e-third the thickness that it was at 
he end of five minutes.” 


the fact is that according to G. M. 
‘aeNider, “ Journal of Industrial and 
leering Chemistry,” Vol. 4, No. 6, 





‘ine, 19|2—the viscosity of potato 
‘arch aiter five minutes’ boiling is 
, >! and at the end of thirty minutes 
; ‘ty 6.33, while corn starch at the end 
. x thirty minutes’ boiling is 7.0. As- 
» w™ng that 7 is the highest viscosity 


“reorn and allowing 19.51 for potato, 


the ratio is approximately three to one 
in favor of potato; however, if we take 
the. figures corresponding more nearly 
to conditions of actual practice, namely, 
boiling thirty minutes, we have for po- 
tato 6.33 and corn 7.0. , 


WHAT IS NORMAL STARCH 

The reference to normal potato 
starch and normal corn starch is very 
significant. What is a normal potato 
starch? The users of potato starch 
well know that it is a very variable 
product depending upon its source, and 
what is regarded as normal in one in- 
stance will not apply to all cases. In 
regard to corn starch the designation is 
still more meaningless. As a result of 
the progress and development in the 
manufacture of corn sfarch the textile 
industry may obtain _ thick-boiling 
starches having a high viscosity or thin- 
boiling starches having a low viscosity, 


and these different varieties cover a 
wide range of fluidities. All that the 
textile manufacturer has to do when 


using corn starch is to determine which 
type is best suited to his requirements, 
and then he may be sure of uniform 
quality and results. 

For example, suppose the textile man 
decides that for his kind of work a 
starch, which according to the stand- 
ards of the starch manufacturer shows 
a fluidity of 20, is required, he can rest 
assured that as long as he desires that 
degree of fluidity he will always ob- 
tain just what he needs and that his 
mixture will remain constant while in 
use, even though continuous boiling is 
necessary. The statement that potato 
starch if boiled thirty minutes has only 
about one-third the thickness possessed 
after five minutes of boiling should 
be specially noted. Users of potato 
starch know that the longer the boiling 
of potato starch is continued the thinner 
the paste becomes, so that it is com- 
mon practice to strengthen the mixture 
from time to time with fresh starch. 
This procedure, of course, introduces 
an element of uncertainty which has a 


corresponding effect upon the results 
obtained. 
The statement “there would be re- 


quired from four to five pounds of 
normal corn starch in a definite volume 
of water to make a paste of the same 
consistency as would be obtained by 
the use of one pound of potato starch 
in the same volume of water” is mis- 
leading. It might hold under certain 
conditions, as shown by statements 
made in other portions of the pamphlet, 
but really has no bearing upon the 
needs of the textile manufacturer who 
knows his requirements. 

A paragraph bearing the caption, 
“An Improper Comparison of the Vis- 
cosity of Starches,” contains some 
noteworthy statements, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

“Tf similar quantities of corn and 
potato starches be boiled in the same 
quantity of water, the corn starch paste 
obtains its highest degree of thickness 
only after at least thirty minutes’ 
boiling; and at the highest degree 
of thickness of corn starch it will 
be then but one-third the thick- 
ness of a corresponding quantity of 
potato starch when at the highest de- 
gree of thickness of the potato starch 
paste. If equal quantities of potato 
starch and corn starch be boiled in sep- 
arate and equal quantities of water for 
thirty minutes, the resultant pastes are 
practically of the same degree of thick- 
ness. Of course, the inconsistency is 


very apparent, for why should a po- 
tato starch paste be compared with a 
corn starch paste when the _ potato 
starch paste has been reduced in vis- 
cosity by continuous boiling, whereas 
the corn paste has been increased in 
viscosity by the same time of boiling.” 

In all fairness it must be perfectly 
apparent to an unprejudiced person that 
if comparisons of viscosity are impor- 
tant the tests should be made on the 
basis of the conditions most favorable 
for the respective starches. Certainly, 
the comparison to be of value should 
conform to the conditions of actual use. 

But apart from all theoretical consid- 
erations the point which interests the 
man who does the sizing is the condition 
of the mixture when it is applied to the 
fiber. It is well known that such mix- 
tures are made in portions of 100 to 150 
gallons or more and usually several 
hours elapse between the time of prep- 
aration and complete consumption 
During this interval the mass must be 
kept hot either in the kettle or size-box 
by means of steam, almost universally 
by the injection of live steam. If the 
mass is not at the boiling point, a dilu- 
tion occurs due to the condensation of 
the steam—this is not desirable—and if 
the mixture is kept boiling the potato 
starch size is changed since the “mystic” 
five minutes so persistently emphasized 
in the above quotation are disregarded 
and always exceeded. The statement, 
“printed matter has been issued that 
showed positive jugglery of scientific 
facts” by corn starch manufacturers, is 
surprising. The truth is, “ jugglery’ 
is entirely unnecessary on the part of 
the corn starch manufacturers. 


UNIFORMITY AND CHANGES IN USI 
Two salient facts in reference to po 


tato starch ] y the au 


are brought out | 


thor of the paper which furnish the 
subject of this discussion, 

First-—Potato starch as put on _ the 
market is not uniform. 


Second—A paste or size mixture from 
potato starch is very sensitive to thi 
necessary boiling and handling in use, 
and therefore suffers material change 
when used in manufacturing processes 

After all, the interest of the textile 
manufacturer in the viscosity or fluidity 
of the various starches is only second 
ary. Practically, them is 
equipped to make such determination 
with any degree of accuracy, and it is not 
necessary for them to be so equipped. 
Determinations of fluidity are especially 
the function of the starch manufactur 
er. The experience of the starch con- 
sumer based upon actual tests deter- 
mines the form of starch best adapted 
to his work. Upon this basis it is the 
special work of the starch manufacturer 
to determine the peculiar properties of 
the starch beneficial to the consumer and 
adopt methods and standards designed 
to deliver a uniform and stable product. 
In this regard, a standardization of flu 
idity is of first importance. How this 
factor is expressed is of no special sig- 
nificance and is not considered a secret, 
but the accuracy of the result must be 
safeguarded by the most precise meth 
ods of manufacture. 

The paragraph entitled “ Thin Boiling 
Starches for Sizing” contains state- 
ments generally correct, but so presented 
as to indicate that they should be taken 
with a certain amount of mental reser- 
vation. 

Yarn is sized for two reasons: first, to 
impart greater strength to the warp, for 
the purpose of increasing the weaving 


none of 
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Continued. 


quality, thereby securing greater produ 
tion from the looms, and second, to add 
weight to the cloth. Every mill is inter- 
ested in the first reason. Many, how 
ever, are interested in both effects. 
Now, let us how a thin boiling 
starch applies to the case. The cott 
fibers may be roughly described as long 


see 


thin, closed, hollow cylinders or prisms 
Probably no one claims that the individ 
ual fibers are penetrated by size. How 


ever, when the fibers are twisted into 
a yarn or thread there are spaces or! 
interstices between fibers extending 


through the cross-section and along thx 
entire length. When such a yarn comes 
ito contact with a liquid, owing to 

capillary attraction the liquid is take1 
absorbed in the 


up or spaces between 
the fibers in the same way that a lamp 
wick takes up oil or blotting paper 
absorbs ink. The amount or rapidity 


of this absorption depends upon several 
factors, such as temperature, concentra 
tion, and in the case of yarn the twist, 
but more than anything else upon the 


fluidity of the liquid. The higher th 
fluidity the more rapid is the absorption 
or capillary action due to the spaces 
between the fibers, hence the greate1 


the penetration into the interior of th 
yarn. 


When the size gets on the inside of 
the yarn and is then dried, the interior 
fibers are cemented together as well as 


This of 


of the 


exterior fibers 
the 


he 
the course 1 


creases strength yarn and 


“lays” the fiber, and shows correspond 
ingly beneficial results in the weaving 
Increased strength due to thin boiling 


starch as compared with the increased 
strength due to thick boiling starch has 
been quantitatively determined by meth 
ods as exact as it has been possible to 


devise and the difference in favor of th 


thin boiling starch was shown to be 
very marked. 
SIZING FOR WEIGHT! 


When 


] differ 
ence 1s again in favor of the 


thin boiling 


sizing for weight, the 


starch as shown by similar quantitative 
tests on The 1 
perfectly plain. The thick boiling starch 
remains for the most part on the 


this subject eason 1s 
ext 
rior of the yarn, while the thin boiling 
starch penetrates to the interior and is, 
therefore, more completely retained and 
does not shed off to the same extent on 
rods of the slasher and on th 
looms as does the thick boiling starch, 
which is principally on the outside in 
the form of a coating. These stat 
ments are not to be taken as claim 
for any one particular kind or brand 
of starch, but are based upon the ex 
perience of textile manufacturers who 
have used both thin-boiling and thick 
boiling starches, including potato 
starch, intelligently, and based their 
decision not upon the opinions of this 
slasher-man or that weaver, but 
actual tabulated records. 

In the case of corn starch, the change 
from a usual or normal kind of starch 
to a thicker boiling starch or a thin- 
boiling starch is brought about by chem 
ical treatment. This is usually termed 
“modifying” the starch and according 
to the conditions of time and tempera 
ture can be controlled to a nicety which 
is really surprising in its exactness 


lease 


upon 


ADHESIVE PROPERTIES DISCUSSED 
Permit me to direct your attention 
especially to the following statement 
from the pamphlet: 
“As is well known, the addition of 


any chemicals to a starch affects its 
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( ed SW 1 1 nd the cotton cannot be bought for less than 

rn starch manuta 34c. a Ib.; the grey goods are worth 

pait slightly in excess of 83c. as fixed by the 

uund in the f War Industrial Board. Using the same 

: ! | basis, cotton to-day represents 47.8 per 
e, the use of corn starch cent. of the price of the grey goods. 

I a4 ext purp ind especially the [rom t e figures it will be seen that 
rined I hed ty pes, col the price < f cotton h is ady inced 4.69 

D 1 times, while cloth h advanced 4.03 

| t s, times. During this period roll covering 

t p has idvanced about 200 per Cent, 

t thi broom have advanced about 250 per 

trary not- « starch has advanced over 100 pet 

cent., coal has advanced almost 200 per 

cent., belting has advanced over 50 pet 

CORN [ IN FINISHING cent., sizal rope has advanced nearly 200 

cor 1 | 1 I fj ra per cent., burlap has advanced about 100 

prey s cher | { oy Ip your pa per cent., spinning machinery and ma- 

I I ( I nto Lise 101 { prob cl inery repairs have advanced almost 
|  finishis e it t ay that 300 per cent., labor, which is a very larg« 

field é s of 5] ite has advanced between 80 and 100 

| ive en per cent., local taxes in Fall River have 

7 I cs Ce advanced 50 per cent. A representative 

mec special mill in Fall River reports an actual in- 

I stu crease of 192 per cent. in the cost of 

1 t I learly supplies for the last quarter ending Sept. 

] treatmet f cause ncer t point is discussed 28, 1918, over the corresponding quarter 

( nel, | 1914. From the above figures it will 

1) ( t f the Star { 1 Is of Trivial be seen that the price of grey goods has 


lh ( | lline is striking not advanced out of all proportion t 


r ce the price ot raw cotton. 
+] beccat ~ saeall irs ‘ t 1 
i lant ec POLITICAL PROPAGANDA 
e experi For some months past there has been 
- \ ‘ ( hat a persistent effort on the part of some 
eX very ¢ southern politicians, and a certain ele- 
g clos cotton producers té 
h publish propaganda dealing with the 
ler present cost to the South of raising cot 
( ( t the most favorable conditions ton Even as recently as Sept Gov- 


ernor Hobl Y, of Texas, is reported to 
‘ > * : hay eraphed President Wilson ask 
Cotton | rices ing that the price ot cotton be set not 


y involved in 
e fixing of a price that will not bring 


A { Friday afternoon sessi of the South 1 ng out of all proportion aa 
convention, Chairman Randall for the raw cottor ruin and disaster 


to the business inte 

















sae Se On N 1 19014 se all i iy OStsO8 this state.” The publication ¢ f 
: bs seiiealtas Ne? ement. Middline Cotton of ‘tS propaganda was for the purpose of 
ecm 11/16 ; 0 1%; taple was pu laping public opinior in th belief that 
. sa agi oS Ld: iret’ Pitas \, farming costs in the South had advanced 
aia so tremendously that ruin stared the 
et uuthern farmer in the face unless the 
1, price of cotton was kept at almost a 
a prohibitive figure. One may mention in 
. . a. nari ass passing that very large amounts in rev- 
“ \ nal, itis s ) enue taxes would be avoided provided 
: robe oy si these high cost figures were accepted 
ci Bete he southern planter is basing all of his 
Ss osts n the enhan valuatior rf 
have very il ¢ ected w i py trom 
; he land to tax d insurance he 
manu turer 1s compciled to heure 1S 
st n the Government’s definition of 
invested capital, and not ¢ e replace 
: the ent values, whi ! le cases 
‘ \ 
; ( =f a ir times the unt vested cap 
: ; ‘ = l To-di y the conservative manufac 
se turer is handicapped for being prudent 
aO\ ry ‘ 
: 7 eg gs The Smoker < 
¢ 1 ( i ( 
ow le cot ler t Ssist 1 HE appearance of Steve. Lowe on 
i { S the stage is always an invitation to 
mad mirth, but he seemed to think that it 
t t ‘ | Was 1 r\ vake his audience w 
(; fixed ce NBIDA " ee 1 stand l par of the responsibility 
f . \ e ac t r putting pep into the occasion was up 
x he raw tl e 38 1 64x64, 5.15 grey to them. He then proceeded to make a 
mew l oT Is, V | ive Iways bes consid speecc t lling ot the difficulty that had 
( li ¢ e pl ered one of the standards, sold for 4 n encountered by the committee in 
\ tor l grey a yd., or 20.60c | \llowing a small securing talent, owing to the postpone- 
lowing ficures will prove harge for storage and handling, and a ment of the convention and to the fact 
\ t x t inst et waste 13 r cent. which is that the smoker was set for Hallowe’en 
tte ice ly of al € conservative t that Night when professional entertainers 
( Ww ¢ 1 repres¢ d 42.6 cent f the were in unusual demand. He hoped that 
rath e and tl of the ey g S lay the the program provided would be found 
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If the manufacturer were allow: 
his profits on the repla 
would seem that he w 
getting more than a normal retu 
his investment, 

It seems absurd that prices « 
goods should be fixed while the¢ 
should be 
other Wool, wheat, co 
copper, lumber and other material 
been put under Government <¢ 
cotton, the gambler’s delight, n« 
regulation 
does not need price regi 
(here is no argument in the cor 
advances in 


figuré 


values it 


on raw cotton gover! 


lorces. 


because growers say 


now 
son of price good 
price advances in cotton. Gover 
price of 
The public can 
just one 
lhe Government has protected 
ton as no other raw material h: 
protected. Whenever the pric 
ton was low the Government was 
upon to protect the price; when 
price was high, the cotton inter 
manded that the laws of supply 
mand govern. Cotton has alw 
called King, but for the past few 
it has become the whole royal 
and the world is becoming tired 
alty 

Since our entrance into the 
\ssociation has been actively 
in all objects which would serve 
crease our efficiency so that we 
do our utmost in helping 
war The Cotton Buying Cor 
which has had several important 
tions to meet, has tried to look 
primarily from the standpoint 
ommending changes which woul 


1 1 
goods i 


regulates the 
coiton alone. 


condition to cause 


} 


winning the war, and we ha 


ir own interests in a second 





The words of Charles Evans 
truly apply to the members of 

“In every permitted 
have toiled, we ha 
stint or limit, with 


effort we 


of party or of partisan ad 


this war might be won.’ 


Perhaps the most import 


which has come up has been tl 


cotton crop | 


of financing the { 





conditions this was a very s¢ 
uuthern and northern 


Your 
} 


broad use of banl 


stitutions committec 

cated the 
‘-eptances in financing pu 

iw cotton his makes 

iquid and gives the m 

It has been said 


same 


vould not have been able to 


resent war if she had not 
this method of financing 
France makes use of the t1 

} 


inces in transactions as Ik 


p to the audience to mal 
Said he: “ Y 

rhty good reasons for feel 
You have been knocking dowt 
yey and now you are | 





ut of the Kaiser. So 1 
and enjoy ourselves.’ 
Captain Lowe then introdu 
Bradley, a professional sot 
The orchestra led the = si 
“ America,” 


the audience 


pipes were fille 
eathered around 


in congenial groups, drinks 


and moderately hard were ord 


| 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION AT BOSTON—Continued 


Kendall, the monologist, started 
formal program of the evening with 
rist of stories. War anecdotes, songs 
choruses dominated the program, 

the latter were rendered with spirit 
very one present. One of the hits of 
evening was made by Captain Lowe, 

n he read a letter purporting to 
been sent by “ Clown Prince Wil- 

1” to his “dear Papa” at Berlin. 

It ‘old pathetically of the failure of the 
G man troops to make the Americans 
the war seriously, and plead with 

ir Papa” to say something to the 


naughty Yankees that would make them 
understand the bravery of German 
troops; and “Oh, Papa, please send us 
some breastplates to protect our backs 
in our glorious march to the Rhine.” 
After Captain Lowe had been well ap- 
plauded for his efforts and more war 
and patriotic songs had been sung, a 
“two-man minstrel troop” took the 
stage. These black-faced artists paid 
their respects to a number of well- 
known members and guests, but it was 
the manner in which their jokes were 
delivered that drew the laugh, rather 


than the nature of the hits. Steve 
Lowe’s bald head, Geo. Ayer’s voracious 
appetite, Ben Fessenden’s ability as a 
talker, and Harry Marshe’s forgetful- 
ness about umbrellas were among the 
objects of attack. Other victims were 
Nelson Batchelder, “ Jimmie” Strang, 
Charles Holmes, Frank Commins, Fred 
Macey and J. H. Mayes. Mrs. Helen 
Barr, a soprano soloist of unusual ex- 
cellence, sang “ The Trumpeter,” “ Joan 
of Arc,” and several other war songs, 
closing with “ The Star Spangled Ban- 


ner.” The volume of sound raised by 


250 voices, accompanied by the bana, 
made an inspiring finale to a most en 
jovable evening 

The Committee on Entertainment ha: 
charge of the smoker They freel 
acknowledged that the greatest shat 
the credit belongs to Steve Lowe, wi 
not only acted as master of ceremonie; 
but also arranged the program and eu 
gaged the talent. The members of the 
committee were as follows: Arthur [. 
Bradlee, chairman; Charl H. Ely 


Manning Emery, Jr., George L. Gilmore, 
C 


John H. Holt and Stephen Lowe 


Reports of Permanent Committees on Industry 


operating with the National War Labor Board, is a feature 


1HE reports of permanent committees included an analy- 
7] sis of the most important problems confronting the 
industry. The extension of export trade with the granting of 
commercial priorities seems to infer a continuance of export 
textile demand. The railroad administration’s purpose to 
crant differential freight rates in favor of high density com- 
pression of raw cotton is included in the report of the Com- 


mittee on ‘Transportation. 


The organization of textile 


employers in New England, New York and New Jersey, co- 


Committee on Cotton Buying 


S cotton is the most important raw 
material produced in this country 
committee on cotton buying dur- 
ine the past few months has looked at 
cotton situation from the national 
point and not primarily from the 
ufacturing side. Our first work is 
issist in “winning the war” as 
kly as possible. We must accord- 
get the maximum use of all our 
urces. Several important changes 
| been suggested by your commit- 
in the handling of the cotton crop 
| all of them, while of immense bene- 
the spinner, are of even more 
to the nation in the conservation 
he national resources so that this 
ntry can utilize to the limit its 
power. At a meeting in New York on 
Ji 8, a committee composed of ship- 
pers, bankers and spinners recom- 
mended the use of bankers and trade 
acceptances in the financing of the pres- 
ent crop. This method of financing con- 
verts a frozen asset into a liquid one; 
it brings relief to sections overloaded 
by shifting part of the burden to sec- 
ti where money is more plentiful. 
Whatever makes for greater fluidity of 
t helps immeasurably at present in 
financing of the war. This system 
should be broadly used from patriotic 
reasons aside from the economic side. 
question of a chain -of ware- 
es has been proposed as a- great 
help to every interest from the grower 
he consumer. This proposition was 
ntly advocated at a meeting of 
Southern representatives and Northern 
ers at Washington and had the un- 
fied approval of all present, but 
ing was done at that time owing to 
‘roviso demanded by the Southern 
that we approve of the Govern- 
practically underwriting the crop. 
3 the date of this meeting crop con- 
is have changed materially and the 
Government is no longer urged to un- 
der rite the crop. The need of these 
houses has been intensified with the 
recent appointment of the Government 
‘ott.n. committees. Your committee 
feel: that stabilization of cotton under 


present conditions is absolutely essen- 
tial, and they consider that the broad 
use of acceptances and the adoption of 
the warehouse system will aid materially 
in bringing this about. 

The question of the war-risk insur- 
ance on shipments moving by rail and 
water was also taken up with the au- 
thorities at Washington and these risks 
are covered at a nominal cost by the 
Government, thereby saving a_ very 
large sum to the spinners. 





FRED. W. STEELE, COMMITTEE ON COTTON 
BUYING 

The price of the product of our cot- 
ton mills has virtually been fixed by the 
Government. There are numerous ar- 
guments for and against the fixing of 
prices on any commodity, but it seems 
unreasonable that while the finished 
product should be fixed in price, the 
raw material should be governed en- 
tirely by the law of supply and demand, 
to say nothing of speculation. Aside 
from the fixing of price to the manu- 
facturer nothing so far has been done 
to fix the price to the ultimate .con- 
sumer. With the entire country prac- 
tically working for the one object of 


of the report from the Committee on Labor. 


The Commit- 


tee on Cotton Buying reported definite plans for the estab 
lishment of a cotton warehousing system, as well as the use ot 
trade and bank acceptance. The need of systematic research 
is presented in the report of the Committee on Industrial 
Research, and the recommendations on this subject were also 
accompanied by the announcement that funds to start this 


work are available. 


“winning the war” any manufacturer 
is tremendously handicapped when the 
price of raw material varies so much 
as has recently happened in the case of 
cotton. On the publication of a recent 
Government report cotton advanced in 
the New York market 290 points during 
one session of the Cotton Exchange 
At the mention by the War Industries 
Board that the price of cotton might 
be fixed, there was a sensational declin« 
of almost the same magnitude both in 
the New Orleans and New York Cot 
ton Exchange. Certainly these changes 
are not healthy and should not be tol- 
erated under the present conditions. 
Within less than a month Southern rep- 
resentatives were almost demanding that 
the Government protect the crop; with 
the change in the cotton outlook they 
are now equally demanding that the 
Government should let the law of sup 
ply and demand regulate prices. 

Under normal conditions violent fluc- 


Committee on 


OUR Committee on Foreign Trade 
has continued to study the subjects 

assigned and has made several reports 
which are made a part of this report. 

Meetings of exporters have been held 
under the auspices of the Export and 
Import Committee of the National 
Council of Cotton Manufacturers, which 
have resulted in the formation of an 
association of exporters which bids fair 
to materially assist in improved methods 
for export, and greater cooperation. 

The matter of price fixing for export 
is still under discussion, and is being 
given very careful consideration. 

There seems to be an_ increasing 
tendency in Washington to give first 
priority in all commodities to war re- 
quirements, and that material which is 
required for the peoples of the devas- 
tated areas of our Allies; second, to the 
essential requirements of our own peo- 
ples; third, to the essential requirements, 
as far as shipping space is available, of 
our allied and the neutral civilian peo- 
ples. This means little else than that 
exports of textiles for the essential 
civilian requirements of the worklwhich 


tuations are common in the price of cot 
ton, due to speculation on the exchange 
primarily, and secondarily to the fre 


quency of the Government reports 
With the price of cotton stabilized either 
by price fixing or through other agen- 
c1es, speculation would be absolutely 
eliminated and the cotton exchange 
would become a_ non-essential. The 
frequency of Government reports would 


unnecessary and every one connected 

with the from the 
grower to the consumer would be pro- 
tected 

Respectfully submitted, 

RANDALL N. Durree, Chairman: 

F. G. DANIELS, 

S. Harotp GREENE, 

F. Assot GoopHUE, 

Ernest N. Hoop, 

Russet, H. LEonarp, 

Frep W. STEELE, 

JoHn SULLIVAN, 

CHARLES B. WIGGIN 


cotton industry 


Foreign Trade 


are great are to be given priority over 
other than the essential requirements for 
war and for the people of the United 
States. 

Since the beginning of the European 
war, great changes have taken place both 
in the amount and the destination of 
cotton cloth exported from the United 
States. This is, of course, largely due 
to the partial withdrawal of Great 
Britain from some markets, the total 
elimination of the Central Powers from 
all markets, and to the activities of the 
War Trade Board. The present report, 
compiled largely from statistics of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, points out certain important 
changes and should serve as a guide for 
future export trade. 

The total quantity of cotton cloth ex- 
ported in 1917 over 1913 increased from 
about 445,000,000 yards to about 690,- 
000,000 yards—an increase of fifty-five 
per cent. plus. Complete figures for 
1918 are not yet available, but indica- 
tions point to only a slight!y larger yard- 
age of cotton goods exports ‘ 

An analysis of these figures shows two 
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To get maximum production from war W orkers you must supply them with 
plenty of daylight. No matter how dark and gloomy your rooms may now be, 
you can transform them into bright, cheerrui piaces by painting the walls and 
ceilings with 


i 
CHAFFEE S MILL WHITE 
) Sarnent 





This sparkling Mill White intensifies and prolongs the daylight; makes sani- 
tary workrooms; radiates good cheer and promotes accuracy of workmanship. 
Its enduring, white, enamel-like surface can be easily cleaned, saving the cost 
Of repainting. 


You owe it to Uncle Sam as well as to your men—and yourself to let nothing 
stand in the way of-production. Bright rooms are an absolute essential. Write 


for Paint Panel and descriptive Booklet, “Permanent Finish at Lowest 
Ultimate Cost.” 


THOMAS K. CHAFFEE CoO. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION AT BOSTON— Continued 


tant features: First, a decrease of 
about 56,000,000 yards, or twenty-six per 
cent. in the amount of unbleached goods 
xported. Second, the noticeably large 
exports of colored goods, amounting to 

s than 431,433,000 yards during 
1917--an increase of 124 per cent. ove 

yf 1913. 

yzing the dropping off in the ex 








LAWRENCE, 
EIGN 


COMMITTEE ON 
TRADE 


FOR- 


find that 
to China amounted 
2 78,000,000 yards, and constituted over 
even per cent of the total ex 
f unbleached goods of the United 
while in 1917 these exports had 
to only 2,000,000 yards, and con 


tf unbleached goods, we 


1913 the exports 





stituted less than two per cent. of the 
total. The exports to Aden, Arabia, 
the same period were reduced 





thirty-three per cent. Further 

the exports to this port during th 

leven months of the present fiscal 

ir have been reduced still further, to 
2,000,000 yards. 

situation is for th 


goods, 


very 
of unbleached 


serious 


cotton 


oys valuable trademarks and 
roduct is now substantially con- 
by the Government. The great 
this business has gone to Japan 
rters. Yardage figures are not 
t available, but the total valu 


cloth exported from Japan ha 
| trom about $9 676.689 in LOL: 





HALE, COMMITTEE ON 
TRADE 


FOREIGN 


Wl 








to $63,474,209 in 1917—an 
nearly 700 per cent. That a large pro- 
portion of this was exported to China is 
indicated by the following table, which 
shows the number of pieces exported in 
1916 and 1917 

Japan’s Cotton Exports To CHINA 


( PIECES ) 
1917 1916 

Grey shirtings...... 1,621,525 686,472 
Grey sheetings..... 1,921,687 2,616,284 
Do. a ea ee 1,411,451 976,502 
Jeans 1,452,169 1,251,700 
r-Cloths 915,591 743,501 
7,322,423 6,274,465 

The apprehension with which the 


k-nglish Japanese competition is 
shown by the following quotation from 
the “ Report of the Departmental Com 
mittee Appointed by the Board of 
Trade to Consider the Position of the 
Textile Trades the War” (Cd 
9070) 

“It appears necessary to sound a s¢ 
rious with 
competition, which is becom 


View 


after 


note ot warning regard to 


Japanes¢ 


ing more threatening, and covers a con 
stantly widening range of articles. Jap 
anese competition is met with increas 
ingly, not only in China, but also i 
India, and in the minor markets of th: 
Far East. This competition is limited 


the available 
machinery in 


at present by amount o| 
capital and Japan, but 
large funds are being accumulated by 
that country during the war, and exten 
sions on a very large scale both to spin 
ning and weaving plants are projected, 
and are only postponed, owing to the 
exigencies of the The abnormally 
low level of wages in Japan, the increas 
ing efficiency of 
tension of her activity to bleached, 
dyed, printed, and finished cloths, the 
proximity of the the 
eastern markets, and the system 


War. 


her operatives, the ex 


country to great 
f sub 
sidized steamers, the marketing advan 
derived her knowledge o 


and needs o 


tages 


the 


from 
customs 

the 

Japanese 


languages, 
close 
Government, 


yriental countries, 
tion between thx 
banks, shipping 


co-opera 


companies, merchants 
and manufacturers for the furtherance 
of foreign trade, all point to the fact 
that Japan is destined to become Lan 
cashire’s principal i 
to come.” 


competitor in years 


An analysis of the exports of bleached 
goods for the period under considera 
trot she WS TO txt ling eatut vh h 

not common to the colored goods 

ide, and further analvsis of the 
mer will, therefore, b« mitted fron 
his report 

Analyzing th olored goods « 

f the United State grouped by n 
eral seographi listribution we find 
an increas¢ rom 1913 to 1917 in total 
exports of 239,000,000 vards, or about 
124 per cent., the great bulk this in 
crease having taken place since 1915 
The outsanding feature ts the remark 
able increase in the exports to Mextc 
which increased from 1,600,000 yards in 


1913, to 50,000,000 yards in 1917, 
and which promise to be about 80,000,000 
vards in 1918. The exports to South 
America have increased during the same 
period practically four-fold. It is in 
teresting to note in regard to the South 
American continent, that, while in 1913 
our cotton cloth exports to the coun- 
tries on, or importing through the East 
Coast amounted to about five times 
those of the West Coast countries, the 
figures being 22,000,000 yards and 4,000,- 
0) vards respectively, in 1917, our ex- 


ove! 


increase of 


ports for the West Coast had risen to 
30,000,000 yards, against 72,000,000 yards 
for the East Coast, which were only 24% 
times as large. 

Another important feature is the in 
the exports of the United 
States to the British dependencies and 
those to the Central American countries 
The increase in the exports to British 
dependencies throughout the world 
amounted to about 27 per cent. of the 
total increase. The increase in the ex 
ports to North America, 
British dependencies, accounted for 
about 37 per cent. and those to South 
America for about 32 per cent. of the 
total increase. 

In view of the fact that a strong feel 
ing of kinship exists between the proy 
Great Britain and the mothe1 
country, the lower costs of production 
in Great Britain and the probability o/ 
preferential tariffs 


crease in 


exclusive of 


inces of 


between 


the coun 
tries of the British empire, it would 
appear that the greater opportunities 
for future permanent expansion of out 
export trade are in those countries ad 
jacent to ours in North America, ow 
possessions, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines, and in those countries 


where we are most likely to be favored 


with equal tariff restrictions 

It may be well to call attention to the 
current Britain iF 
the fact that our Ally must im 
port all of its material, that its 
man-power is greatly depleted, as a re 
sult of 


fare, 


exports ot Great 
spite ot 


Wal 


destructive wat 
many other 


four years of 


and manufacturing 


difficulties, this country exported in the 


vear ending Dec 31, 1917, no less than 
+,979,076,900 vards of cloth, or between 
seven and eight times as much as this 


country exported during the year ending 
June 30, 1917, a year which was ex 
tremely prosperous in this country, and 
offered unprecedented opportunities 
The 


over 


British exports 
xports is not due en 
tirely to greater ability or effort on the 


but to the 


great ¢ 
American ¢ 


xcess oft! 


part of individual exporters, 


lower wage scale, to the Government 
machinery for aiding the exporter, and 
to the attitudes of their Government 
toward foreign commerce. In this con 


nection, it is interesting to compare the 
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recent newspaper statement that “ prior 
to the recent success campaigns in 
the Holy Land and the Balkans, enor- 
nous. stocks « English cott cloth 
have beet 14 | cd n | | I S 
insuring prompt delive S t 
ireas in tl sectio as m 


1 | NIERI 
ok GN } 

made by an Amerieat <porter that he 
was tast losing his South American 
business in heavy cottor ods, such as 
denims, because the act that the 
Government here d ( re 
such a large proporuol | T 
that he was unable to obtain f t 
class of goods for export 

It must be remembered that the Brit 
ish recognize tl valuc exp trade 
and economize and sacrifice at home that 
their international good will may be 
preserved, while in the United States 
our consumption oO ottor per 
ipita was ne¢ har esent, 
ind that g | port are 
vn onde This 
ituation mus l i econ 
omy must be practised, if we are to be 
the factor we hould in the world’s 
trade in cotton goods 


Committee on Industrial Research 


Y OUR Committee on Research was 
ippointed to investigate the 1- 


pos 


ilities of research along lines intimateh 

nnected with the tton manufactur 

g indu ind th hest methods 
arrving out such research, should the 
issociation deem its Inauguration wis¢ 
Che member the committee have 
iven much thought to the problem and 
have discussed it, both formally and i 
formally, among themselvi nd } 
specialists in research work 

It has been decided that, | under 
taken, research activities for the pres 
ent should be confined to the more com 
mon technical manufacturing  prol 
lems, that is. the work proceeds, 
the underlying basic principles should 
he investigated: also, that laboratories 


should be used, in 
foundation of a 


already established 
preference to th 
laboratory by the association, at least 
until the work has been carried far 
enough to indicate that the possibilities 
warranted the foundation of such an 
institution, 

It has been found that, in addition to 
various commercial laboratories which 
could be used for work of this nature, 


F. W 


those or th M S husett | titute of 
Technology, the United State Bureau 
Standards National Researe] 





REYNOLDS, 
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CHAIRMAN 
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COM MITTEE 
RESEARCH 
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LOOMS 24,400 
SPINDLES 670,000 
| EMPLOYEES 16,500 


= Invincible Suiting 
A F C Ginghams 
Utility Ginghams 
Romper Cloth 
Staple Ginghams 
Seersuckers 
Shirtings 
Chambrays 
Bleached Madras 
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JARVIS, LOOMIS & BOUCHER, Agents 


.34 Thomas Street, New York 


VIEW OF THE AMOSKEAG MILLS ON EAST BANK OF MERRIMACK RIVER 


Pounds of Cotton Consumed per annum 54,600,000 
Pounds of Wool Consumed per annum ___ 15,300,000 


Yards of Cloth Woven per annum 258,930,360 
1921 Cloth Pamela Cloth 
Panola Cloth Tacuna Cloth 
Daisy Cloth Ponceta Cloth 
Fleecedown Trinada Cloth 


Teazle Down 


36-in. Plain 


Tunis Cloth and Fancy Flannel 
Clover Cloth Denims & Tickings 
Iris Cloth Bleached Goods 
Smyrna Cloth GreyGoods& Bags 
WORSTED DRESS GOODS 
Panamas 
Vigoureux Mixtures 
TE TE Too oe eee 
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voked 
comment, and members not present at 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION AT BOSTON—Continued 


il, and especially those of the 
ll Textile School, the Bradford 
e Textile School and New Bed- 
Textile School are _ available. 
latter offer, because of their 


ES T 


MAIN, COMMITTEE ON 
TRIAL RESEARCH 


INDUS- 


manufacturing equipment, as 
as their chemical and_ physical 
tories, particularly adequate fa- 

for the investigation of cotton 
(acturing problems, 

committee, in order to call the 
ion of the members of the asso- 
n to the importance of research 
in the industry, arranged to have 
ession of the recent convention 

association held in New York 
ed to a discussion of this subject. 
meeting, largely attended, pro- 
much favorable discussion and 


ime are urged to read the report 
n the annual transactions. 

re are at present sufficient funds 
le to inaugurate this work, and 
ements can be made to secure 
yal funds as it grows in extent 


its value is shown to the indus- 
ut before beginning any specific 





DANKER, COMMITTEE ON 
TRIAL RESEARCH 


INDUS- 


the members of the committee 
learn the opinion of members 
issociation regarding what lines 
< offer the greatest possible im- 
benefit to the industry as a 


We, therefore, submit a list of 
suggested problems along which re- 
searches might well be conducted, with 
the request that all members carefully 
consider it and forward to the secretary 
of the association as promptly as pos- 
sible any suggestions which may occur 
to them as to the relative value of the 
various lines suggested, or indicating 
new subjects which in their opinion 
should have consideration. 

1. The effect of compression on cot- 
ton, especially Sea Island and other fine 
grades. 

2. The best method of mixing cot- 
ton, amount ahead of pickers, time re- 
quired, etc. 

3. The effect of mixing different 
kinds of cotton for special yarn. 

4. Testing our different classes of 
cotton for special yarns. 

5. Testing for effect of length 
staple on strength and elasticity of 


whole. 


of 


yarn. 


6. Determination of the extent to 





WM. D 


HARTSHORNE, COM MITTE} 


ON IN 
DUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


which the factors of humidity and ten- 
of yarn enter into the determina- 
tion of yarn counts by means of reeling 
and weighing. 
7. Investigation of strength of cot- 
ton yarn as influenced by twist 
8. The best product for 
grades of cotton and numbers of yarn, 
and 
9, Any general law for drafts and 
speeds for various numbers of yarn. 
10. The best and kinds or 
combinations of for 
specified products various 


$10n 


various 
for carded and combed work 
weights 


producing 


kinds 


rolls 
from 
and grades of cotton. 

1l. Investigation as 
on the card. 


to best settings 


12. An investigation into the manu 
facture of cotton waste 

13. What method of processing the 
work as regards the arrangement of 


machines is best for specified work. 

14. 
of measuring the relative values of dif- 
ferent sizing compounds as applied to 


Determination of physical means 


cotton yarns. 

15. Investigation of the actual take- 
up on both warp and filling yarns when 
woven into cloth. 


16. A study of single carding and 
double roving, versus double carding 
and single roving 

17 A study of contraction in ply 
yarns. 


18. A study of the relative unifor 
mity of single and ply yarns. 

19. A study of variations in size and 
strength of yarns for the purpose ot 
discovering any relation which may ex 
ist between the 

20. A study of the relation between 
twist and strength in ply yarns. 

21. The relation of the gray to the 
finished fabric: 

(a) The changes in width and length 
for a given finish. 


two factors. 


(b) The changes in the number ot 
ends of warp and filling for a given 
finish, 

(c) The changes in size of yarns tor 


a given finish. 
(d) The per cent. of change in weight 
for a given finish. 
(e) The changes in strength of warp 
and filling for 
22. The standardization of 
for converting of cotton goods 
(a) Methods of 
(b) Methods of scouring 
(c) Methods 
(d) Methods 
(e) Methods of drying 
(f) Methods of width. 
(g) Methods of mercerizing. 
(h) Methods of calendering. 
(i) Methods of “ putting up.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK W. ReyYNo.Lps, Chairman, 
DANteL J. DANKER, 


a given finish. 
methods 


singeing. 


of bleaching 
of dyeing 


regaining 


CHARLES H. EAMEs, 
WituiAM J). Harrsuor 
WittiaAm FE. Hare 
CHARLES T. MAIN, 





Committee on Labor 


OUR Committee on Labor, as its 
members reflect upon the difficulty 


and perplexity of the problems with 


which it has to deal, is more impressed 





ON 


JAS 


THOMSON, COMMITTEE LABOR 

than with 
what has been Never 
theless, three steps of importance to the 


industry can be reported at this time: 


with what there is to do 


accomplished. 


\n arrangement has been per- 
a representative of the 


First: 
fected whereby 
textile industry will, in the early future, 
have a place on the National War Labor 
settlement of 
any disputes involving the textile indus- 
try which come before it. There 
has heretofore been no representative 
of the industry formally associated with 
the work of this important agency. 


Board and a voice in the 


may 


Second: Your committee, in co-opera- 
tion with the Arkwright Club, has led 


JOHN A, STEVENS, COMMITTEE ON INDUS 
TRIAL RESEARCH 

Henry W. Nicnons, 

DEXTER STEVENS, 

JOHN A, STEVENS 
in the creation of a committee which ts 
to include at least one member t ever) 
important textile district in the states 
of New York and New Jersey and ti 
several states of New England, for 
mulate policies from time to time for 
the regulation of wages and other labor 
conditions and to transmit and recom- 
mend these policies to mil) managers 


through local of 
turers, or directly to mill managers who 
may not be 
tions. It is 


associations manutlac- 


mill associa- 
believed that 
‘1 


members of 
confidently 
enehts \ 


immediate and noteworthy | 





F. A 


FLATHER, COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


result from the creation of this com 


mittee. 

Third: With the approval of the Ex 
ecutive Committee, an article 
mending just and reasonable changes in 
the present immigration laws, in 


recom- 


order 
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W. S. PARKER, President J. M JACKSON, Secretary S. F. PATTERSON, Treas. & Mgr. 
Roanoke Rapids North Carolina 
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Specialists in Napped 
COTTON FABRICS 


Lowell Flannels in 26 inch width 
Prospect Flannels in 26 inch width 
No. 400 Flannels in 36 inch width 
Scotch Flannels in 36 inch width 
New Eva Flannels in 36 inch width 


UVUINULUVAYOUOOAYOAOUVOALLUUALEDAEA AS 


Special attention to oFabrics for the 


CUTTING TRADE 


PUNUUNLNNUUOOULONVOUSSUEEENOLOONSOLLOUADUAYEAAOEADULUP HEH JIVYNGYIEUONYQOOEUOUNLO0N0OOUYEOEAEOLLLOULHUOLSUOUL SOOO 


JAMES L WILSON & CO. 


Selling Agents 
48 Leonard St., NEW YORK 239 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Sill ili lil 
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the supply of labor may be in- FREDERICK A, FLATHER, and favorable to projects which concert Henry C. Dexter 
sed, has been given wide publicity, S. Harotp GREENE, the Association ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN 
= will be followed from time to tim WILL1AM L. LYALL, Respectfully submitted, CuHartes H. Eby 
= similar propaganda. VILLIAM N, McLANE CHARLES H. Fisu, Chairma GeorcE L. Gu cen 
= Respectfully submitted, SipNEY B. PAINE, Epwarp E. BartTLert, FRANK |. Ha 
JAMEs THOMSON, Chairman, ANDREW RAEBURN, FREDERICK H. BisnHop, (; BES ” 
CHARLES Bb. CHASE, Capt, WILLIAM P. Wuitt 


: : Committee on Social Welfare 
Committee oS Membership | Jai ary 1918. a conference was Welfare 


. nterest | served to direct the thoughts 
r OUR Committee on Membership MANLEY G. Morriti held undet the auspices of your of those present along lines tending t 
\ reports as follows ELMER E. Pact : eres: at which the subjects of ward the betterment of the wor 
orous efforts have been made dut F. W. Parks housing, labor supply, and stabilization Since that time. the shortage dout 
e last six months to increase the JoHun SuLtivan J casiness of labor have emphasized tl 
ership of the Association—active, { importance ot that 2 up t subject 
ate and sustaining—and _ these which come under the head ef Socia 
s have met with generous response Welfare 
mills and industries allied to the The possibilities for effective effort 





industry. The total membership in this field are so many and so varied, 


‘ f +f S 1 ] 9 len } ] ] 
onsists of 28 life members, 651 and the problems involved so compli 
cated, many manufacturers, at loss as 


to where to begin and how to proce 


members, 188 associate members, 





= 170 firms and corporations have 
out sustaining membership and 


welcome frequent opportunity to discus 
these matters with other members « 


the industry Your Committee, there 


their dues therefor, resulting in a 


eain in the financial resources of 


. a ° ] lh +} t 
t \ssociation, which has enabled it to tore, recommends that the officers of 


active part in measures neces the Association be empowered to mak« 


the successful prosecution of 


arrangements tor a second conteren¢ 


to be held in Boston. at a 


xed, and to be devoted to 





Committee would urge as_ the 

diate patriotic duty of every mill 

has not already done so to accept 

sustaining membership in the Associa 

and thus aid it in extending its 
ness and efficiency 
spectfully submitted, 

\LBERT GREENE DUNCAN, Chairmay 


sion of one or more pertiment social 
ht 
problems 
Respectfully submitted 


ARTHUR H. Lowe, Chairn 


ROBERT J. CALDWELI 





m 


James E. CoBurn 
JAmMeEs A. LOWELL, 











Harry H, Biunt ARTHUR H. LOWE. CHAIRMAN COM MITTEI CHARLES A. McCormM 
= HenrY C. DEXTER ON SOCIAL WELFARI CHARLES H. MERRIMAN, JR 
= GROSVENOR ELy ALBERT  GREENI DUNCAN CHAIRMAN Joun A. PERKIN 
=| CHARLES L, GILLILAND COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHII of labor ‘were discussed by well-knowi SAMUEL STEWART 
authorities This meeting was of real EUGENE F. W 
: Publicati 
= , 
Committee on Publications : rw 
= " ¢ . ce 
4 J ae ) : , Committee on Statistics 
E Y 1'R Committee on Publications earbook shall in time contain all the 
= as little to report at this time irking information a mill executive ‘s Hr ma ane a Bureau of tation Commi " . ae 
E ll it as decided to issue the likely to require \ cumulative index Statistics and Information which buying Committee have also been aid 
1 1 1 it at his : t | 1 t } 1\ 
will be included, in order to make this @i™ms to have available for members all But this not a lan ivid 
information easily available. Members he latest statistical data relating to the 
of the Association can render the con ndustry in this country and much relat 
mittee material aid by suggesting info! ng to the world at large continues t 





the chief activity of your Committe: 
m Statistics The greater part of the 


nation, the inclusion of which would 11 





crease the comprehensiveness of the 


| | T oO 1 Bureau be “on 
work, and especially Dy lurnishing pri vork f the Bureau has been in cor 


vate data of interest to the industry at Junction with your other committees, t 


several of which it has been able t 





larg 

Working in harmony with other com furnish information which was used as 
mittees, there have been issued by your @ basis for important activities. Many 
committee various bulletins and news- Of the tables contained in the Yearbook 


were furnished by this committec Phe 





paper articles aimed to develop publi 


opinion along lines fair to the industry reign Trade Committee, the Trans 





FISH, CHAIRMAN COM MITTE! 
ON PUBLICATIONS 





ns of the Association in oot men ' u 

ither than in two as hers \ssociat i 1 d t 

1 much time and labor havc ( ld and a1 ( f times the 

Z ‘ted to the editing of the Bureau has been able t id variou 
3 ich is now being distributed Government agenci vhich applied fe 
information The work of this Com 


on Mill Yearbook publishe:| 


2 ng has been favorably com mittee is not showy, but it has proved 


again and again to be of real value 


ipon by many cotton mill ex . 
er yf the Association 


Every mem ol 
should appreciate that this Bureau 1s 
primarily maintained for him, and that, 


and promises to become an ai 
ication of real value. Your 
cor tee proposes to change from year 
3 , many of the tables published, 
; and ns that a complete file of the CHAS. ELY, COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS TISTICS est usefulness 





I ( GOODRICH, COMMITTEE ON STA oulv as he uses it can it attain its great- 
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LE ET EEE 


“A BIT OF HOME” 
IN THE CAMPS AT HOME AND ABROAD ; 


THIS IS THE SPIRIT BEHIND THE CEASELESS AND UNTIRING WORK OF 

THE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HAS 

AUTHORIZED TO “CARRY ON” THE WORK OF PROMOTING THE WEL- 

FARE OF THE MEN IN KHAKI AND BLUE FROM THE DAY THEY ENTER 

THE SERVICE OF THEIR COUNTRY TO FIGHT YOUR FIGHT AND TO DIE 
PERHAPS THAT YOU MAY LIVE. 


THERE IS LITTLE COMFORT 
IN THE WELTER OF WAR 


FOR THE MEN WHO SPEND THEIR NIGHTS IN DUGOUTS OR PATROL- 
LING IN NO-MAN’S-LAND, FOLLOWED BY DAYS UPON DAYS IN TRENCHES 
WHERE THE MUD IS HIP HIGH AND THE WIND, THE RAIN AND THE 
COLD SAP EVEN A BRAVE MAN’S SPIRIT SO THAT THE VERY LIFE AND 





DEATH STRUGGLE IN A HAND TO HAND FIGHT WITH THE BOCHE na 

IS A WELCOME RELIEF— Na 

Cor 

THE Y. M. C. A.—Y. W. C. AA—SALVATION ARMY—NATIONAL CATHOLIC hu 


WAR COUNCIL—JEWISH WELFARE BOARD—WAR CAMP COMMUNITY 
SERVICE-AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ARE DOING YOUR WORK : 


= 


THEY NEED FUNDS TO CONTINUE IT 


GIVE 


TO THE UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN 
FOR THE COMFORT AND MORALE OF OUR FIGHTERS 


HELP YOUR OWN TRADE TO MAINTAIN ITS RECORD FOR PATRIOTISM 
HUMANITY—GENEROSITY—BY GIVING THROUGH THE COMMITTEE FOR 
THE WHOLESALE DRY GOODS, LINENS, CONVERTING AND YARN TRADES 


F. K. RUPPRECHT, CHAIRMAN, HEADQUARTERS 79-81 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


THIS SPACE DONATED BY 


L. F. DOMMERICH AND CO. 


cc 








Respectfully submitted, 
JoHN SuLLIVAN, Chairman, 
JosepH W. BaILey, 
W. Irvine BuLLarp, 
LuTHER G. GoopRICH, 


Joun S. LAWRENCE, 
Henry G. Lorp, 

ArTHUR H. Lowe, 
Henry F. SEARLES, 
ALBION K. SEARLS. 


The Committee on Taxation 


T R Committee on Taxation has 
Y llowed closely the progress of 
venue Bill now under consid- 

by the Senate Committee on Fi- 





FRANKLIN W. HOBBS, COMMITTEE ON TAX- 
ATION 

nal and has directly and through the 

National Industrial Conference Board 

made certain recommendations to that 

Committee, which they report herewith. 


rhe difficulty of raising by taxation so 


huge an amount as $8,000,000,000 which, 
exclusive of capital charges such as 
l to the Allies and permanent con- 
struction, represents about one-half the 
proposed Government expenditure for 
rrent year, can be surmounted only 
\ making of great sacrifices. The 
Bill now being framed proposes to raise 


half of this $8,000,000,000 from 
es of corporations, but your Com- 





GILLILAND, COM MITTEE 
TRANSPORTATION 


ON 


ehieves that all the members of 
sociation will gladly submit to 
est taxation required for war 
at does not threaten the stability 
ndustries of the country. They 
further, that the adoption of the 











recommendations made to the Senate 
Committee and presented below would 
result in raising the needed revenue 
with the least disturbance to the finan 
cial situation, and that industry would 
bear its full share of the increased taxa- 
tion. 

Briefly, the recommendations referred 
to, which have not already been acted 
upon, are as follows: 

1. That there can be no change in the 
section of the present law which pro- 
vides that dividends distributed to a 
stockholder “in the year 1917, or subse 
quent tax years,’ are taxable at the 
supertax rates in effect in the year in 
which the corporation earned the same. 

Under the new Bill, all distribution of 
earnings accrued since February 28, 
1913, are taxable at the rates in effect 
during the year in which the dividend is 
received. Many corporations have dis 
tributed large dividends during the cur 
rent year upon the basis of the present 
law, and it is manifestly inequitable to 
penalize stockholders retroactively for 
what was done in good faith under the 
law in force. Such a change should be 
made effective only after due notice. 

2. That corporations be allowed to 
deduct from income, contributions to re- 
ligious, charitable, or educational organi- 
zations. 

3. That deductions allowed should in- 
clude a reasonable allowance for depre- 
ciation and for the amortization of the 
cost of buildings and machinery express- 
ly acquired for war production, whose 
value will vanish or greatly diminish 
after the demand for war supplies has 
ceased. 

4. That a deduction should be allowed 
for the purpose of creating an adequate 
reserve to cover shrinkage in inventories 
now carried at inflated values, with the 
result that non-realized profits by such 
inventories are heavily taxed. 

5. That corporate taxes be based 
upon the ability to pay, and not to be 
predicated upon any increase in profits 
over those earned during the pre-war 
period. We are opposed to the methods 
of taxing corporations through a war 
profits or an excess profits tax, as pro- 
vided in the Bill, which assumes that 
there is such a thing as a permissible 
or legitimate amount or per cent. of 
profit that should be allowed to indus- 
try, or to other forms of human en- 
deavor as a proper compensation. We 
believe that taxes needed for the prose- 
cution of the war should be raised by a 
‘graduated profits tax” ‘based upon 
corporate earnings in relation to capital 
employed, without reference to any pre- 
war standard. This is the principle now 
employed in taxing partnerships and in- 
dividuals. 

6. That the words “ capital employed ” 
be substituted for the words “ inve sted 
capital” in the Bill, and that “ capital 
employed,” as defined under this sec- 
tion, include all actual assets employed 
invested in the business, including 
borrowed money and property not ac- 
quired for cash, and that surplus include 
the excess value of property which, at 
the time of acquisition, was known to 
be worth more than the amount of cash 
paid or stock issued therefor. Under 


or 
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the terms of the Bill, Section 326, Sub- 
section A3, concerns which have been 
conservatively capitalized will be un- 
justly penalized. 

7. That a corporation operating 
through subsidiaries affliated 
cerns be allowed to part 
its capital employed the capital employed 
affiliated concerns, 


as a part of its net 


or con- 


treat 


asa of 
by its subsidiaries or 
and their net income 
income. Many larg¢ 
erate in various States through subsid 


organizations op- 


iary companies, having merely nominal 
capital, the real capital of the subsid 
iaries being the capital of the parent 
company, and the profits earned by the 
subsidiaries actually representing profits 
accruing to the parent company. 

8. That the section of the Bill amend 
i the Revenue Bills of 1916 and 1917 
be so drawn as to explicitly state that 
the 1918 law is the income taxation 
measure for corporations, partnerships 
and individuals 

9. That any reduction in the national 
revenue that may be occasioned through 
the adoption of the foregoing be offset 
by the imposition of a non-cumulative 
consumption tax or by a stamp tax, or 
by both. Such a tax, besides giving the 
individual of small income an opportu- 
nity to bear his share of the cost of the 


ng 


sole 


war, and raising a large revenue, would 


tend to discourage consumption, thus 
releasing labor and machinery for war 
needs 

Your Committee believes that the 


adoption of the foregoing recommenda- 
tions would result in raising the desired 


revenue with less disturbance to the 

financial situation than the Bill as it 
. 

Committee on 

OUR Committee on Transporta- 


tion reports with regret that Gros- 
venor Ely, because of the pressure of 
duties as a member of the Cotton Goods 
Section of the War Industries Board, 
has resigned the chairmanship of this 
committee. Andrew Raeburn has been 
chosen as his successor. 
Through various agencies, your Com- 
mittee has labored in recent months to 


bring about the better baling and 
improved transportation of cotton. 
Through its efforts the Railroad Ad- 


ministration has recently recommended 
that a differential freight rate be estab- 
lished in favor of high density cotton 
bales, and the consummation of this im- 
portant reform now seems assured at an 
early date. 

The Railroad Administration, 
through the Coastwise Steamship Serv 
ice, having decided to ship as large a 
proportion as possible of cotton coming 
North by water, this Committee has 
kept in close touch and constant touch 
with the manager and assistant manager 
of the Steamship Service, 
and has helped in the perfection of ar- 
rangements whereby three-fifths of the 
cotton used in New England during the 
coming season will be shipped by water 
direct from South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports to New England points. It is be- 
lieved that this arrangement will prevent 
shortage which last 


acting 


Coastwise 


a recurrence of the 
season seriously hampered the operation 
of many of the mills. 

Looking to the same end, and at the 
request of the Railroad Administration, 
the National Association, in connection 
with the Arkwright Club and New Eng- 
land Cotton Buyers Association, has ar- 
ranged, effective November first, to place 

a representative in the Regional Direc- 


123 


earnestly recommends 
of the 


representatives in ( 


now stands, and 
that each 
urge upon 


member Association 


his yn- 


gress the adoption of these changes 
JoHN SKINNER, Chatrman 
RoLAND H. BALLot 
PuHitiep DANA 
FRANKLIN W. Host 
LBERT D. M IKE} 





GROSVENOR ELY, COMMITTEE ON TRANS- 
PORTATION 
James E. Osporn, 
ANDREW G. PIERCE, JR 
Henry F. SEARLES, 
Capt. WILLIAM P. Wuitt 


Transportation 


tor’s office at Atlanta, Ga., to cooperate 
with the Railroad Administration in the 
movement of cotton, both by water and 
land. This representative will be M. L 
Hatch, former chief clerk and traveling 


agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad 





ANDREW RAEBURN, CHAIRMAN, COMMIT- 
TEE ON TRANSPORTATION 
from its Boston office Mr. Hatch is a 
New England man, familiar with New 
England conditions, and it is confidently 
believed that he will be of great assist 
ance to mills and buyers 
ANDREW RAEBURN, Chairman 


Ey 
BRADLEI 


(JROSVENOR 
ARTHUR |] 
DANIEL J 
BENJAMIN ( 
Epwarp H. Coox 
CHARLES L. GILLILAND 
BENJAMIN B. READ 
Matcotm B. STONE 
GrorGE A. TENNEY 


DANKER 
’. CHACE, JR 





RUSSELL B. LOWE, President 





Toile du Nord 
32 Inch Parkhill Fine Ginghams 


BOSTON 


S. HAROLD GREENE, President 
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Parkhill Manufacturing Co. 


ARTHUR H. LOWE, Treasurer 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Producers of the following celebrated 


lines of 


FINE GINGHAMS 








30 Inch Imperial Chambrays 


32 Inch Parkhill Novelties 


Amory, Browne & Co. 


SELLING AGENTS 


32 Inch Fine Shirting Madras 


NEW YORK 
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Lancaster Mills 
CLINTON, MASS. 


PRODUCERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Lancaster Staple Ginghams 

Red Rose of Lancaster Ginghams 
32" Kilburnie Zephyrs 

Landres Dress Ginghams 

Lancton Chambray 

Export Specialty Fabrics 





Amory, Browne & Co. 


SELLING AGENTS 





HARCOURT AMORY, Treasurer 
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Friday Morning Session 


‘7 {[E recognized importance of labor 


problems was well evidenced in th« 
attendance at the 
n Friday morning, which was de- 
to a group discussion on stabiliza 


second session, 


ti f labor in war time. The program 
" nusually comprehensive, embracing 
5] rs who were familiar with th 


g problems of the present, th¢ 

of future developments, and th 

ms In many and who 

peak for the guidance of manu 

fa rs who are working out oppor 

t s under local conditions. Che 

time and the reluctance of the 

e man to speak out before a meet 

extended 

eless the session produced much 

data and inspiration. Chat 

Thomson, treasurer of the 

Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 

\ ost successful in maintaining th« 
m schedule. 


industries, 


discussion, but 


vented 


imes 
Ka ven 


session opened at 10 o'clock with 


President W. Frank Shove in the chair. 
\it the presentation of the special 
m iwarded to former president Al 

arwell Bemis, which is reported 
¢ . Mr. Shove turned over the meet 


Mr. Thomson. In his introduc 
emarks Mr. Thomson spoke of the 


us shortage of labor in the textile 


industry, estimated at about 25 per cent 

shortage, and stated that this condition 

very much handicapped the production 
d 


ls for war and civilian use. Con 
g, Mr. Thomson said that another 
ver mportant matter that 
ad sed by the Labor Committee of 
tional Association is the standard 
and classification of 


has beet 


wages and 
the cotton industry. This is a 
program put forth by the labor board 
he Government which has been at 
least partially put into effect in the meta! 
and the othcers and Labor Con 

of the National 

or of urging the Government t 
steps in the textile 


I 


\ssociation ar 


industry 
hing on the activities of the Gov 
nt in the 


ment 


recent establishment oj 


agencies in textile center 


Mr. Thomson said that without inte: 
criticize he would like to call 
tt n to the fact that these employ 


( nei S would he more service abk 
n the added punch of enforcing 
rk or fight” clauss He illu 

his point as follows: 

w of a labor bureau that ha 
gether the unskilled labor in a 
locality and said, “When yo 
1 


», come to us and we wil 
u.” That 


en plove rs. 


get 
Same agency lla 
‘Unless a mat 
vour front gate and 
must not solic 

ut somewhat as fol 


kill d labor 


and you apply t 
au, and your ipplicatior 
perhaps ] do not mean “pet 


inything else than just that 


ou may get response by 


mebody and 


sent to you you 
But if he comes, his first con 
w much he is going to get: 
he is going to do; and his 
little he can do 
half-day, if h 
l, and then leaves, and we 
un, and perhaps we get a rep: 
that program. Now, I want t 
man that leaves. He 
ys tries to collect 


att ind he 


ern is, how 
He stays a 





1 
leaves 


what he 
has that with him, and 


has 


he goes through that money 


he goes again to the labor bureau and 
“T am out of a job,” and he is 
And so 


say S, 


sent again to some other place 


far as I can see—I point this out as 
what I think is the weakness of the 
present layout—he can keep on doing 
that right along 


WAR LABOR POLICIES BOARD EXPLAINED 

Mr. Thomson introduced as the tirst 
speaker Henry Perkins, representing th 
Wat Labor Policies Board ot the Dx 
partment of Labor, laying stress upon 
the fact that Mr. Perkins 
manufacturer in charge of all the manu 
facturing at the International Harvester 
Company’s plants, 
nected in the advisory department with 
Dr. Felix Frankfurter on the War Labor 
Board 


Was lirst a 


ind incidentally con 


Policies 

Mr. Perkins explained the organiza 
tion of the War Labor Policies 
and its fundamental purposes. He 
of industrial 


Board 
LAVC 
a broad-gage exposition 
conditions and 
labor, and of the movements under way 


prospects as regards 


various problems 


ORGANIZATION 


to solve 


INDUSTRIAI ANALYZED 


At the conclusion of Mr. Perkins’ ad 
dress, the Chairman introduced Robert 
Bb. Wolf, manager of the Spanish River 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Sault Ste. Marie, 


Ontario, who talked on the subject of 


Creative Work, and the need of stimu 
lating the interest of labor in the busi 
ness. Mr, Wolf analyzed modern indus 
trial organization with its specialized 


operations in which the workers are r¢ 


duced to automatons He showed thx 


} 
t 


need of teaching workmen the laws and 


principles underlying their work, and 


gave from his own experiences the re 


sults of teaching employes to think, plan, 
with the management, and 


and work 


make 


suggestions 





FORMER 
(LEFT) 


SIDENT ALBERT FARWELI BEMIS RIGHT ) 


PRESIDENT JAMES R MACCOLI 


HAS | UST PRESENTED FORMER PRI 


rH} SPECIAI ASSOCIATION MEDAI 


During the course of remarks, \ 


Wolf touched upon a demand that had 
een made upon him by a labor uni 
r increase of 25 p ent in wages 
l dl when he cone uci | J 1 H Hol 
superintendent the Luther Manufac 
turing Co., Fall River, asked for specifi 
informatio n how this problem w 
handled Mr. Wolf replied that the 
financial statement of the company was 


ed O! 


all departments, thet 


analyzed with a committee comp 
representatives of 
a list was formulated which amounted t 


an increase of 12!'4 per cent 
of which a 


up Mr. Wolf's address, 
stenographic report is given on another 


Chairman 


Summing 


page, the stated that the big 


idea in dealing with labor problems was 


rkme n 


HANDLING 


to make contented w 
PLAN FOR N 
The Chairman then introduced John 


D. St \ssociated 


SITUATION 


rain, Secretary of the 


done by the various war labor 


Utica, N. Y., as the next 
speaker, who explained a plan for hand 
ling the 
adequate manner. The principles which 
should be applied should be just, so 
simple that they could be readily under 
stood and applied both by employer and 
should result 
the individual 
with 


Kmployers, 


whole labor situation in an 


employe, in a payment to 


worker proportioned 


reasonable exactness to his indi 
vidual productivity, and should be ap 
plied regardless of afhliations o1 


Mir. Strain’s paper is 


union 


¢ 


reats of strikes 


p inted on another page 





SECRETARY RUFUS R. WILSON (LEFT) AND 
VICE-PRESIDENT JAMES THOMSON, CHAIR- 
MAN AT FRIDAY MORNINGS SESSION 


Che next speake1 Miss Mary | 


was 


Morris, formerly manager of the serv 
ice department of the Connecticut Mills 
LO., and now director of welfare service 


Chester, 


at the Sun Ship Building ( 
Pa Miss Morris gave her early im 


pressions of a cotton mill village which 
were formed many years ago, and con 
the conditions at the 


whe r the 


with them 
Mills ¢ 
ire all happy and contented. She 
contended that the 
dav 1s the illiterate 
and 


trasted 
Connecticut opera 
tives 
strikes to 
grade of he Ip taken 
stated that edu 
Miss Morris’ 
is printed on another page 


then 


cause of 


on as workers, 
tion is the remedy paper 


lhe Chairman introduced Roy 


W. Kelly, 
V ocational 


sity, 


Director of the Bureau of 
Harvard | 


discussed the 


Guidance, nivet 


who cost of labor 
urnover and_ training 
He believes that the 


ployment managers 


new employes 
most successful em 
are those who mak« 
provision for the education of employes 
Mr. Kelly’s paper is printed elsewhere 
in this issue 
Ordway Tead of Columbia University 


spoke of the value of creating oC od will 
among employes, and discussed 
that ire 


1 1} ¢ 
that are responsible tor preset 


some of 
the things working in then 
minds 
onditi ns, nd will affect the conditio1 


that will be met after the wat 


ewed me of the easures beit 
| ey lt nt te i t 
ir conditior ind pre nt trike ind 
nter tio! to p luctior 
RI EN I RI 1 } 
1 1 uded the 1 ‘ 
} ed hy he ( ; 


president emeritus 


f Harvard University in the audience, 


called upon him for a few remarks. In 
Eliot, Mr 


introducing Dr Thomsor 


stated that he would be glad to hav 

speak upon any subject that he 
hos¢ [he hour was past the time set 
lor the close f the session, but with the 
introduction of Dr. Eliot some who had 


started to leave the hall resumed their 
ined in the 


note d 


W hie h 
Eliot 
ver anything 


1-1] 


ipplause 
educator D1 


seats and }¢ 
greeted the 
said that he could not disc 


boards 


which has any bearing on problems after 
the war. He mentioned the exaggerated 
wages paid in order to get the things 
produced which we must supply to out 
soldiers on the other side of the water 
and remarked that this was not a bus! 
ness proposition at all, and properly s« 


because our sole efforts at 


res 
should be directed to the early winning 
of this struggle His remarks are 
printed on another page, and re well 
worth a reful reading 
turers 

In adjourning the meetings 1.15, 
Chairman Thomson called for a te of 
thanks for the speakers, and t e who 
took part in the discussions 

Previous to the group discuss yn 
stabilization of labor in \ me, Presi 
dent S led upol | ies R Mac 
Coll to present former President Al 
Farwell Bemis witl pecial medal in 
recognition of his devoted and fruitful 
service during his term of office Lead 
ing up to what Mr. Bem com 
plished, tormet! P cs det \ Cl l] t 
viewed changes in the character of th 
work of the Associati iden 
sé « ind the f mat I rt Na na 
Council. The latter, he said, was limited 


ond i 


in its ability influence because of 
lack of funds, and in order to supply the 
sinews of war, Mr. Bemis, during the 
ourse of his presidency tn the last two 
vears, has brought about a reorganiza 
tion of the association, which now has 
sustaining members who contribute to 
provide necessary funds for the work of 


the National ¢ ouncil, and also to extend 


the work of the National Association 


NOTABLE SERVICE DURING W 


He spoke of the many useful servic 
performed for the industry during the 
war period, notably by the appointment 
of the War Service Committee, which 


has dealt with the Government in con 
nection with a great many matter Phe 
foreign trade committee also has done 


valuable work After touching on 


the reconstruction period which 1 t 


most 


ome, the problems of capital and labos 


and export trade, and stating he 
National Council would deal with them 
ind look after the interests of th 


industry, Mr. MacColl concluded 
as follows: 


‘Now this 


whol 


leads up what I want 

to say with regard to what Mr. Bemis 
has accomplished He brought about 
this reorganization f our Association 
nd placed the National Council in a po 
tion where 't can d this effective 
work. You all know Mr. Bem1 LHe 
one of these persistent, quiet workers 
He doesn’t do anything ect 1] ut 
he accomplishe vectacular Ins VV 
ill 1¢ ( ind adn Ire llm eC 
ind ippres e what | ( the 
\ i 

a h 1 ¢ ] ' 


ere 1 th Script ( \ 
( ] \ ded t \ lhe \ B 
b e National Ass i ( 
\lanufactu in recognition ¢ ed 
and fruitful service as president 

\fter the applause had subsided, Mr. 
Bemis responded briefly, stating that 
ippreciated — the plendid iedal, tl 
pirit in which it was give ind = the 
honor of having it presented by on¢ 
who has been so prominen it the 1 


dustry and the association as Mr. Ma 
Coll, but | 


efforts 


reminded his hearers that his 
insignificant compared with 
and sacrifices of the men at 
rk that 


were 
the effort 


1 


ie front, whose deeds are the w 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION AT BOSTON— Continued 


y merit distinguished service med- 


PROBLEMS OF READJUSTMENT 
,oking ahead, Mr. Bemis said that 
now find ourselves near the end of 
var, and as I conceive it, the battle- 
t is changing from Europe to Amer- 
Right now, or in a very short time, 
seems by the splendid news which 
ming to us, the real battle front 
hich will be fought the struggles 
construction or readjustment will 
this country. This country, among 
ve or six of the greatest nations 
world, will have placed upon it a 

n in this period of reconstruction 
readjustment probably far greater 
that of any other nation of the 
and not perhaps a burden, but 
portunity, because throughout our 
ry our productive organization has 
little been interfered with by the 
whereas the other great nations 
seriously suffered in this respect. 
\\. then, in the cotton manufacturing 
try, it seems to have 


me, now 


reached a point where we can be in this 
great world crisis of particular benefit 
to the world, more so than we have been 
able to do thus far during the period of 
the war. We have done our best in 
each of the necessities that have been 
placed upon us, but we have greater 
problems ahead of us in this reconstruc- 
tion period; and as Mr. MacColl has 
stated, or indicated, perhaps the greatest 
problem of all with which we shall have 
to deal is that of labor, the conditions 
and relations existing between capital 
and labor. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MUST LEAD 


Continuing, Mr. Bemie said: “In re- 
gard to this problem of labor, and the 
relations between labor and capital in 
our industry, 1 do want to say one thing 
further, or perhaps I should say, re- 
iterate what I have already said two or 
three times in your presence. It is not 
enough in this matter of social relations 
within our industry, human relations, to 
follow or obstruct. We have got to 


lead. It is up to us, gentlemen, to fore- 


cast the trend of the times, to forecast 
the needs of the times, and to see that 
our industry is a leader in labor prob- 
lems and employment problems, in the 
social reconstruction of readjustment. I 
feel sure that this new interest on the 
part of the members of this Associa- 
tion, which is now beginning, will be 


carried out in this spirit.” 


SUGGEST PRESIDENT GIVE WHOLE 


ASSOCIATION 


TIME TO 


In conclusion, Mr, Bemis referred to 
the responsibilities of the president of 
the National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers as follows: “I really believe 
that the work which your president, dur- 
ing the previous administration, did or 
accomplished, was really inadequate to 
the occasion. It would have pleased me 
immensely had it been possible tor me 
to have thrown aside my private work 
and devoted my whole time during the 
years I had the honor of serving 
you to the affairs of the Association, be- 
cause they necessarily became, on the 


two 


8th of April, 1917, the affairs of the na 
tion. But it was simply impossible, as 
it seemed to me, to do that. Neverthe- 
less I do hope, although it is perhaps 
not in the mind of the Association at 
’ 5 had 
present, that some day, perhaps im the 
near future, this Association may choose 
for its president a man who has the time 


and is willing to give up his privat 


business in order to conduct the affairs 
of the Association. However good 
serviceable and effective may be the¢ 
service of the preside nts, elected as they 
are on the plan that has always heret 
fore existed, taking a busy man from 
; nteny , +} IM \ ¢ \ 
industry and expecting him on op of ad) 


his work to run the affairs of the Asso 
ciation, we need a man who has done 
his private work and ts ready and wil 


ing to assume the duties, the obligations, 
which go with the office of president of 


this Association l hope the day may 


come, Mr. President, when that plan o1 
organization may be carried out, and | 
know the man will be found 


‘h responsihines.” 


who will 


assume sut 


Stabilization of Labor tn War Times 


THe first group discussion which was held in accordance 
with the plan inaugurated last fall to separate important 


problems into sections, to be considered by competent au- 
thorities, was of particular value to the industry. ‘he special 
importance attaching to it was the well-known character of 


the speakers who addressed the meeting. The War Labor 
Policies Board was represented, and Charles W. Eliot, Presi- 


dent Emeritus of Harvard University, was one of the speak- 


ers. 
oped in this discussion. 





War Labor Policies Board of Department 
of Labor 


By Henry Perkins of War Labor Policies Board, Washington, D. C. 


I \M here with an apology, because 


ou did not want me here; you 
wanted Mr, Frankfurter, but by an 
unavoidable engagement through the 


hange of your own dates, I think, Mr. 
President, at the last moment he asked 
me to come up. I came, hoping for a 
chance to meet a group of gentlemen 
standing and influence in the 
st is so great that it was a privilege 
any man to be among them for a 

hours, and in the hope that if I 
ild assist them in any way through 
wering their queries about what the 
War Labor Policies Board is trying to 
lo, or by telling you briefly some of the 

ader outlines, I might be of assist- 


whose 


WHY BOARD WAS ORGANIZED 
he Board is so grouped and was or- 
ized originally because of the con- 
of purposes and actions prevailing 
veen those various groups. One of 
fundamental purposes which brought 
1 together was the conflict which was 
lting in a continuous raising of labor 
s through the army bidding for navy 
and the navy bidding for army 
, and the Shipping Board doing the 
for both of them. Now I must 
that after some four months of 
ting, there is not much which the 
try can be told as to definite re- 
along the line of settling labor 
Much has been done in a pre- 
nary way. 
ne of the first things which Mr. 
kfurter learned when he _ took 
ge of the War Labor Policies Board 
the fact that his hands had been 
behind his back. Although it was 
sed that he had rather national 
ority, the actual situation was this: 


In nearly every one of the administra- 
tive arms of the Government there had 
already been created industrial control 
boards which were regulating labor and 
settling difficulties within those arms of 
the Government. Some of them were 
organized with permanent authority and 
under such relations that it was very 
difficult—impossible, I think it may be 
said—to dislodge them, and therefore 
the next best thing was to try to cor- 
relate them. That has been extremely 
difficult because of the inherent jeal- 
ousies of prerogatives. But for the last 
six weeks they have been meeting in 
private session—and it is not generally 
known that these meetings have been 
held, the groups there participating be- 
ing the labor control groups of the six 
or eight different arms of the Govern- 
ment. 
CANNOT HANDLE MEN LIKE COMMODITIES 

In going through the industrial plan 
Mr. Frankfurter first believed, I think, 
in common with many of us, that the 
War Labor Policies Board might be a 
determining factor itself in the settling 
of rates of labor, hours and conditions 
of work. But this is in the first place 
a democratic country; and in the sec- 
ond place, we are realizing perhaps 
more keenly than we used to do that 
men cannot be handled as commodities 
are handled. 

The War Industries Board—the most 
useful organization in my judgment that 
has been created since the war began— 
has had the handling of commodities. 
It recognized the fact that ordinary in- 
dustrial laws, under the peculiar effect 
of war, could not be allowed to main- 
tain; that prices of commodities would 
reach such a price that the war could 


not be supported, the 


beyond limit. 


would be 
Therefore, they came in 
and are fixing the prices of commodities. 
It follows as naturally as the moon fol- 
lows the sun that if you fix the price 
of commodities you must fix the price 
of labor, because if labor continually 
advances you soon reach a point where 
commodity fixation ceases and you must 
go up. 


But when you come to deal with the 


taxes 


two classes, in one case you deal with 
an inanimate commodity over which we 
do have control, and in the other case 
you deal with men, and we as men have 
our ideas about people handling us. 
We like to handle the other man, but 
we do not like to have the other man 
handle us. And the majority vote, un- 
fortunately, lies on the other side. 

Therefore, there came into that situ- 
ation two points: First, the existing 
labor control agencies which had to be 
correlated, or at least brought into co- 
ordination. That is all that can be done 
with them, I think. And second, a way 
of arriving at a fair, student-like, logi- 
cal and reasonable method of handling 
wage rates and conditions. The spirit 
under which that has been gone into is 
perhaps stated better. than I could hope 
to state it by Mr. Frankfurter in a re- 
cent appearance group in 
Washington. 


be fore a 


MANUFACTURERS SHOULD ORGANIZE 
CLOSELY 


MORE 


And now in closing, the one burden 
on my mind, after all the contacts I 
have had these past few months in 
Washington is this: that industrial man- 
agement has got to get more in hand 
and more closely organized, not only by 
groups like yours, but by the great body 
of industrial representation throughout 
the country. What I mean is this: we 
have to-day national associations, many 
of whom are correlated in the Indus- 


trial Conference Board; we have the 


Matters of decided import to the industry were devel- 


Chamber of the United 
States, which many business 


men, many manufacturing ren, and the 
great group of financial, 


Commerce of 
includes 


trading, and 
commercial men who are not employers 
of productive labor in the sense that we 
are. And then there is the great steel 
organization, the ablest body and the 
strongest manufacturing organization in 
the United States. They are all work- 
ing apart from each other, they all ap- 
parently have their jealousies one of 
the other They meet in their con- 
ferences and they talk to each other. 
\nd how much do you think they are 
really creating public.sentiment outside 
of their own ranks, where the sentiment 
is very much the same when they start? 


CREATE PUBLIC OPINION 


In the first place, if the industrial 
point of view is to have its proper force, 
not only with the public but in the 
Government, it has got to find a voice, 
and it has not found it yet. I think such 
meetings as this should in time be at- 
tended by the makers of public thought, 
the men who do the talking and the 
writing and the thinking; that there 
should be representatives of the college 
men and the teachers, of the professors, 
doctors, if you please, of the clergymen, 
so that the men who are making pub- 
lic sentiment in this coustry will catch 
the force and moral purpose that 
behind such organizations’ as yours. 
They are suspicious of you now because 
you meet behind closed doors and talk 
to yourselves. 

More than that, if we to present 
a front in Washington which is to com- 
pare with the front which is presented 
by organized labor of the country, we 
have in some way to get an organization 
which shall group all these powers to- 
gether. I hope to live long enough to 
see the time when these great indus- 


lies 


are 


trial organizations shall, through com- 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION AT BOSTON — Continued 


n es or through some method which 
th themselves can work out, get a 
sm. | group at the top representing all 
liberal-minded, 
con emplative men who can sit and dis- 
eus. with the men who do not believe as 
the. do, and work out a program which 
wl ‘carry them both to some worthy 


end so that the Government of the 
Unood States shall know that there is a 
now .r Which represents industry, which 


will carry conviction, which will be big 
enough to represent the whole thought 
on that subject in this country. This 
group might be divided into committees 
which shall do constructive, educational, 
studious work, so that their pronounce- 
ment shall carry power and not simply 
prejudice. Until that is done you will 
never be in a position to meet the con- 
test which is going to come when this 
war closes. 


Handling the Labor Situation 


By John D. Strain, Sec. 


R entrance into the war _ precipi- 
O tated conditions which could not 
have been foreseen or dealt with until 
the actual emergency had arisen. Under 
the very abnormal conditions which the 
war has forced upon us we have found 
it necessary to create numerous boards 


and commissions with the proper 
authority from the Government back of 
them in order that it might be possible 


to bring out of chaos conditions which 
would thoroughly stabilize our perform- 
ance in the prosecution of the war. 
There have been, doubtless, many evi- 
dences where it has been impossible to 
avoid overlapping and duplication of 
work, but now with a year and a half 
having elapsed since the United States 
entered the war, we are beginning to 
see some possibility of handling the 
whole situation in an adequate manner. 
The fundamental ideas that have been 
enunciated by many of these Boards 
have been sound, but it all depends en- 
tirely on the application of the princi- 
ples that many of the Boards are work- 
ing under before we can determine 
whether we have safely arrived at the 
solution of our troubles. 
PRINCIPLES TO BE APPLIED 
For the sake of our argument let us 
that any boards thus far have 
been created whose function it was to 
stabilize labor conditions, and assume a 
hypothetical board whose jurisdiction is 
to absolutely determine the policies to 
e pursued in handling labor conditions, 
and let us suggest some of the principles 
that this board should enunciate and ap 
n stabilizing labor during the period 
War. 


1gwnore 





such a board were created by proc- 
tion of the President of the United 
s, it should be the policy of this 
to thoroughly consider the na 
importance of a careful decision 
case, before it gave any radical 
In seeking to accomplish the 
mportant work that would be laid 
lown, it should exercise the greatest 
possible care to enunciate no principle 
and to consent to no compromise which, 
h ver salutary its immediate effect 
might appear to be, would in the long 
end to create industrial unrest, or 
to lessen individual efficiency, or to 
the maximum production of neces- 
sary war supplies; or to artificially add 
to the cost of such production, or 
0 the cost of living. 
_ The principles that should be applied 
by the board should be principles which, 
(1) are just, (2) are so simple that they 
can ‘e readily understood and applied 
both by employer and by employe, (3) 
result in a payment to the individual 


det mn 


Worker proportioned with reasonable ex- 
actness to his individual productivity, 
and (4) that such a plan should be ap- 
plied to all regardless of union affilia- 
tions or threats of strikes. 


of Associated Employers, l tica, N.Y. 


It is believed that the enunciation and 
application of the following principles 
will meet these requirements. 

1. The lowest wages paid to the 
lowest grade of labor should be suf- 
ficient to enable the individual worker 
in that grade to live in health and rea- 
sonable comfort. 

2. The basic minimum hourly rate of 
each grade of labor should increase pro 
portionately to the increase in the cost 
of living caused by the war. Only the 
basic minimum hourly rate should be 
artificially fixed by the board. No at- 
tempt should be made to fix any maxi- 
mum or standard wage or piece work 
price. 

3. Wages should be established on a 
rate basis and not on the any 
attempted classification. 


basis of 


4. No attempt should be made to fix 
wages on a basis to attract labor from 
one class of work to another unless un 
der such very exceptional conditions as 


existed in the case of the Shipping 
Board. The necessary transfer of labor 
from the less essential occupations 


should be, and will be, accomplished by 
means other than the standardization of 


wages by this board in the several oc-] 


cupations that would be involved. 


5. If the board finds that wages have 
already increased in all classes of labor 
in excess of the increase in the cost of 
living, and that the lowest grade of 
labor received a living wage, then the 
board should so state and should de 
cline to make any further change. 

6. Wages should be fixed by the board 
in accordance with the above principles 
im every instanc¢ f 
threat of any 
employe, or 


regardless of any 


individual employer o1 
any organization of em 
ployers or employes to interrupt produc 
tion or take other advers« 


the decision of the 


action in case 


board is not accept 
able. 
SHOULD NOT LIMIT EARNINGS 
The board should not undertake to 


establish either a maximum or a stand- 
ard wage, or to limit earnings, for if 
by virtue of increased effort or better 
education, or the expenditure of more 
time, or the development of increased 
ability, the worker is enabled to increase 
his individual earnings, he should be 
permitted to retain such increase and 
rates should not be lowered as to pre- 
vent him from receiving the full reward 
of such increased effort or ability. In 
such a case the worker has rendered an 
adequate return for the increased 
weekly sum received in his pay en- 
velope; he should not be penalized for 
his individual increase of effort or 
ability by having his earnings limited to 
those of others engaged in like work 
but producing less because of their 
lesser effort or ability. 

So also the board should not attempt 


for piece work 
prices must necessarily vary in accord- 
ance with changes in the materials used 
and improvements in the appliances and 
machinery and methods of production. 
Any artitictal attempt to finally deter- 
mine the rates to be paid for piece 
work must inevitably result in the 
course of time in serious discrimination 


to fix piece work rates; 


and injustices and, in some instances, 
in a very material and wholly unwar- 
ranted increase in the cost of produc 
tion. 

There are probably few, if any, sys 
tems so well adapted to reward the in- 
dividual in accordance with his individ- 
ual efficiency as a piece work rate 
superimposed upon a guaranteed mini- 
mum hourly rate; if the hourly rate is 
fair and proportionately to 
the increase cost of living no worker 
suffers any injustice, and the efficient 
worker, by reason of the piece work 
price, receives the full reward of his 
greater effort or ability. 

So also no attempt should be mad 
by the board to interfere with existing 
for the payment of bonuses, 
premiums, profit sharing, ete. all of 
which are designed to reward individual 
eficiency by increased individual pay 
The employer should also be left free 
to pay to his workers who show them 
selves more efficient than their fellows 
a greater hourly rate. than that paid 


increases 


systems 


less efficient workers engaged in like 
work. If the basic minimum hourly 
rate is increased proportionately to the 


increase in the cost of living, then all 


the other factors will take care of 
themselves for the inefficient worker at 
piece work will still receive the basic 


hourly rate so fixed by the board; and 
any attempt by the board to go beyond 
this point will inevitably tend to de- 
prive individual efficiency of its reward 
and thereby to reduce the 
production per capita 


maximum 


Creative Work 


B. Wolf, « 


_ subject 
thing that 


By Robert f Spanish 


Mart 


‘Creative Work” is a 
interests me more than 


some types of employment managership 
because it permeates and gets right to 
the working conditions in the plant 
We all know that a man will not put 
his heart into his work unless he is in 
terested in his work. It makes no dit 
ference what you give him, it makes 
no difference how short the hours are 


If he is not attracted by the work that 


he is doing it is useless to expect any 
thing but unrest in the plant. So that 
we have concentrated our efforts on 
making the work interesting for the 
men I do not believe we need to argu 
about the fact that shorter hours and 


more pay do not help the situation. 
Now, in studying the industrial field 
what do we find? We find, first of all, 
that organization, considered as a whole, 
is doing the work that under the old 
conditions was done by the individual 
worker. I mean that no workman to- 
day in the large industrial plants can 
complete the finished article of com- 
merce. The organization as a whole is 
doing that because of the specialization 
of functions. But unfortunately we 
manufacturers have been so engrossed 
in the problem of building up an ef- 
ficient organization to express that crea- 
tive power which is at the base of our 


Rivet 


WAGES ESTABLISHED ON RATE BASIS 


Wages should.be established on a rate 
basis and nat on the basis of any arti 
ficial classification. In a given industry 
it may be possible to roughly classify 
all workers involved but since the same 
name means essentially different things 
in different plants we would tind it im- 
possible to effect any classification by 
name which would apply te all or even 
a considerable proportion of the em 
ployes in the several industries by rea 
son of the variation in meaning of the 
terms as used in the different plants. 
Obviously it would be even more im 
possible to detinitely fix a wage which 
would be fair to all included 
under of these classitica 
tions. 


pe Tsons 
any several 

It is, however, a very simple matter 
to establish wages on the basis of clas- 
sification by rates. Thus, if this board 
would 


reach a conclusion in a 


given 
case where the cost of living had in- 
creased fifty per cent. it can readily 


state that all classes of labor paid at 
the rate of twenty cents an hour priot 
to the war should now thirty 
cents an hour, and all classes of labor 
paid at the rate of thirty cents an hour 
prior to the should 
forty-five cents an hour. 
that there would be no difficulty and 
little, if any, friction in determining 
what rates were paid for the various 
grades of work prior to the war, and, 
therefore, no 
turbance 
tion. 


recelve 


War now receive 


It is believed 


friction or labor dis 
in applying such a classifica 
Such a would be 
simple, would be readily understood by 
the most illiterate of employes, would 


classification 


obviate or render simple of solution the 
question of who came within the vari 
ous classifications, and would avoid the 
many other questions of 
definition and application which would 
necessarily unde: 


perplexing 


arise any attempted 


artificial classificatior 


for Employes 


Pulp & Paper Mills, Sault St 

Ont 

nature that we have forgotten that the 
workman has got to have a chance to 
express that same kind of creative 
power; that he must have a chance in 
his day's work to express himself. We 
have made the man, -in other words, 
into an automaton to entirely too great 
a degree. He works with his muscles, 


he does not work with his head, he does 


not use his work 

WORKERS 
attract 
interest 


brain at his 
WORK MUS1 
Work, in 
interest 
mental 
emotion 


INTEREST 
order to men, must 
them, and implies a 
If you want to bring 
play, get the men enthu- 
their work, so that they 
are dynamic, and create from within out, 


as it were: not because 


process 
into 
siastic about 
they are react- 
external force, but because 
they desire to work from within. We 
have got to interest each man intellect- 
ually, and we have got to begin to teach 
him the fundamental laws underlying 


ing to some 


the process. In other words, we have 
got to make the man the master of 


the machine and stop having him simply 
act as the means of supplying the ma- 
chine with organs of sense. 

Now this is the most important, it 
seems to me, and the crux of the whole 
matter. Men will be animals only when 
they use muscular effort only+in their 
day’s work. They can only act as ani- 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION AT BOSTON—Continued 


» |s under those conditions. The re- 
s| t is that they want to get away from 
work, they want the hours as short 
hey can get them, and they want 
pay as great as they can get it, 
use it gives them more opportunity 
) what they like to do as individ- 
away from the deadening same- 

of their work. 
w, in the pulp-making process, by 
g the men study natural laws un- 
ing the process, we were able to 
ise the yield from a cord of wood, 
instance, so that instead of taking 
w cords of wood to make a ton of 
p it took only 1.65 cords, a gain of 
20 per cent in the yield. Now, 
rocess was briefly this. We had the 
watch and study the natural laws 
lying the process, learn the chem- 
learn the physics, learn the me- 


cs of it. 
ter we got the information we 
1 d we began to plot the informa- 


in graphic form, so that the men 


coud see it. We accumulated an enor- 
n amount of information, and the 

ian, the department heads, and dif- 
i t men of the department, got to- 
¢ r and saw the results of their 


work. They gradually learned the laws 
process and what made things 

en as they did, and how to change 
them when they went wrong, if they 
" wrong, and how to make them 
go right more often. 


o! ic 


RECT ENERGY IN RIGHT DIRECTION 
hen we had another field which we 
discovered, and that was this intangible, 
indefinite thing which I was trying to 
get hold of by giving bonuses to inter- 
est the men in their work. We learned 
to call it, and did call it, the will of 
mi A man can work with you or he 
can work against you. If he is inter- 
ested in his work you have got his will. 
He will do the thing because the work 
attracts him. And we had, without 
really knowing it, and without previous- 
ly planning certain methods of pro- 
given possibly the greatest 
amount of information to the greatest 
number of men of any plant in the 
entire paper industry, and it was because 
this information was given to the men 
that we got this interest in the work. 
But the reason that we got this inter- 
est--and here is the crux of the matter 
because we taught the men, or 
rather we measured for the men, the 
progress they were making in the mas- 
tery of those natural laws. 
he acid maker, for instance, began to 
sec the reasons why things happened. 
He began to take an interest. He be- 
gan to do creative work; and the sug- 


cedure, 


g ms that came from those acid 
n rs and the men out in the acid 
plant for improvements simply over- 
helmed us. 


VALUE OF PROGRESS RECORD 
he progress record is the thing that 


Planning for the 


gives the worker knowledge of what he 
is doing. Without some sort of a prog- 
ress record you cannot get interest in 
the work. I think we will know imme- 
diately what that means when we realize 
that as managers of plants, if we do not 
have costs sheets that give us the 
amount of the output and: the quality of 
the output, and the cost of producing, 
our interest lags. You cannot 
possibly expect a superintendent who is 
working in the dark to take an interest 
in economy of operation; you cannot ex- 
pect a superintendent or manager who 
has no means of knowing the quality of 
the work he is turning out to take an 
interest in the quality, any more than 
you can expect him to take an interest in 
production if he does not know how 
much he is producing. 

We found we could measure the per- 
formance of work in three ways, the 
quality, the quantity, or the economy of 
operation; but of course it is inevitable 
that we should get a demand or request 
from our department heads for com- 
plete cost sheets of the operation of all 
their departments and we gave it to 
them gladly. They had already the 
quantity and quality but no cost records, 
and the results were perfectly astonish- 
ing through giving them those. 


soon 


CONSTRUCTION SUGGESTIONS 

In conclusion, it seems to me it is 
unfair to make criticisms of the way 
we are handling our industry unless 
we make suggestions as to the remedy. 
I believe in organizing an industry so 
you can study the laws of the process; 
that we must record those laws to make 
them available to a great number of 
men, and through progress. records 
measure each man’s mastery of the laws, 
so that he can tell from day to day 
that he is improving in that knowledge. 
Industry then becomes educational, and 
that is what it should be. 

If a man stops using his brains when 
he leaves college, and doesn’t have a 
chance to continue to use the informa- 
tion which he acquired in college, he 
is bound to stagnate, that creative power 
that lies in the intellect will begin to 
destroy the whole intellectual fabric be- 
cause it is suppressed. 

Now the standards on which men 
work must be democratically formed. 
We have never set a standard to meas- 
ure the performance of a man unless 
the workman helps to set that standard; 
and he realizes the standard as ideal 
because he wants a chance to express 
himself consciously in the organization 
as an individual, and through that sort 
of manufacturing and operating condi- 
tions we make a man conscious of his 
place in the organization. He becomes a 
part of the creative process, and he 
knows the great creative work the or- 
ganization is doing is something that 
he is consciously participating in and he 
is interested in it. 


Labor Factors in 


Production After the War 


Roy W. Kelly, Director of the Bureau of 


Vocational Guidance, Harvard 


University 


A Y new policies for dealing with 
mployment problems adopted by 
embers of this organization ought 
ognize the present need for pro- 


d n on-a war’ basi$-as well as the 
de pments which are likely to occur 
aft’ the European struggle is ended. 
TI are a few tendencies which were 


so clearly outlined during the months 
preceding the war, and which have 
taken on so much added importance 
during the progress of the conflict, as 
to’ merit our attention in view of their 
possible effect upon later progress in 
industrial concerns. Let me mention 
only a few of these which seem to be 


especially significant in their probable 
effect upon employment and 
management. 

During the past months the nation 
has had far reaching lessons in prac- 
tical economy. Manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements, automobile tires, 
shoes and clothing, have been asked by 
the War Industries Board to decrease 
the variety of their output in the inter- 
ests of national saving. Numerous re- 
ductions have taken place in the num- 


service 


ber of styles offered in manufactured 
articles of many kinds, thus saving 
both in raw materials and in manufac- 
turing Economies of similar 
kinds have been practiced in every di- 
rection by the public and manufactur- 
ing corporations alike. What has 
been accomplished in_ this 
nust be certain to direct new 
to the problem of 
and energy. It will avail us little or 
nothing to have won in a great strug 
gle, which is intended primarily to sal- 
vage human life, if we continue to tol 
erate practices which waste human 
energy. 
Vocational 
movements 


costs. 


direction 
interest 
saving human life 


education is one of these 


which has 


growing 


been 







slowly, but which has received renewed 
impetus because of the necessity of 
training men and women quickly for 
war enterprises. The problem of how 
best to train our industrial workers 
is certain to be of great significance 
throughout the period of the war and 
will occupy an increasing amount of 
attention in the period which follows. 
Among numerous other factors which 
have a bearing on our problem only one 
other need be mentioned in order to 
show the importance of the work in 
which we would have the service man- 
ager engage. The principles of scien- 
tificate management, as advocated by 
Taylor and others, have been adopted 
in some of your mills or in some parts 
of your work. Taylor very clearly 
pointed out the need for a division of 
the functions of management among a 
number of persons especially qualified 
to discharge them. Much of his suc- 
attributed to the proper 
selection of men and to placing them 
at work for which they were especially 
well fitted. Thoroughly successful work 
of this kind can only be done by spe- 
cialists in the employment field. 


cess can be 


EMPLOYMENT AND SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


In order to meet the new demands 
which are quite likely to be imposed 


because of developments 
lines of tendencies it seems to 
me likely that your companies will d 
well to profit by the experienc 
other corporations which have built wy 


along th 
these 


successful employment and service d« 
partments. One of the first obligations 
laid upon the employment or servic 
manager is naturally that of building 
up the working force. They 
found that old methods of recruitin 
labor cannot be relied upon and tl 


their task can be accomplished only 
by training new employes and by hold 
ing the men they already have in theit 
organizations. A_ service department 
rightly managed does not mean an in 
creased burden upon the cost of doing 


business. On the contrary, the service 
manager ought to be one of your first 
sources of information regarding the 
wastes in production costs which art 
certain to be found in any large or- 
ganization. No factory manager can 


afford to neglect the cost due to labor 
turnover, to 


to accidents, to 


absenteeism, to tardiness 
improperly trained 
and to unskilled persons wh 
assigned to tasks for which 


} 


men, 
have been 


they are untitte Che servic ma 


EMPLOYMENT- SERVICE 





Service 


Rey | Baw 
(eines } 
ought to be the labor cost accountant 


of industry. He ought to 
money in many directions. 


save you 


FUNCTIONS OF SERVICE MANAGER 
Successful industrial practice makes 
clear the need for general executives 


j 


whose principal duties consist in de 
fining the general aims of the company 
and in harmonizing the lesser or inter- 
mediate functions of the organization 
To do this work well the general man 
ager must be assisted by specialists who 
are not troubled by correlating or de 
termining general aims or policies, but 
who are free to concentrate upon special 
phases of operation and who are ready, 
upon demand, to furnish the statistical 
data and general information upon 
which the successful operation depends 
Recent developments have made it cleat 
that the functions which center in the 
service department are as important 
and can be as clearly defined as those 
which you have already placed in charge 
of your cost accountant, your manager 
of sales, or your production depart- 
ment. The service department is merely 
an extension of the functional division 
of management. It is merely another 
phase of the growth of scientific man- 
agement. It has 
time since 


been only a_ short 


we gave up attempting to 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION 


foremen for a 


| our 

at variety of duties which they were 

nifestly unable to perform. 

ou may find it necessary under cer- 
conditions to keep industrial train- 
separate from other matters which 


responsible 


perly belong under the control of 

service manager. Theoretically it 

s\ ms to me to be a proper part of the 

k of this department. From the time 

the employe enters your company 

is then under the supervision of a 

le department. By keeping all of 

records in one place thase who are 

responsible for his progress are 

r able to keep in touch with his 

neds and are in a better position to 

t him or promote him, and are the 

r judges of the justice of any com- 

t which is made against his charac 
tt ir efficiency. 


CIDENT PREVENTION AND 
SUPERVISION 


HEALTH 


cident prevention has already been 
m a part of the work being carried 
1 your establishments either through 
state intervention or by reason of the 
activities of insurance companies. Added 
must be felt in this matter if 
we are to really serve the interests of 
mploye. 


interest 


The true service manager 
should be able to serve both the inter- 
ests of management and labor He 
ought to be able to bring both to see the 
advantages to be gained by protecting 
the life and health of the workers. 
ext to the initial selection and the 
ing of the employe the supervision 
is health is of greatest importance. 
Union labor has come to recognize the 
value to the worker well to the 
employer of the initial examination and 
medical attention. To be sure, it 
will be difficult during the period of the 
war to find men who have the training 
o1 point of view essential to success 
industrial physicians. Much can be 
however, by way of developing an 


as as 


rstanding of the physical require 
ts of the tasks included in any in 
y. Particularly in the in- 
it ought not be difficult to 
your physicians and nurses 
the conditions prevailing in the 

and with the physical limitations 

ought to be borne in mind in 
placing an employe. One of the great 
es which can rendered by the 

rial physician is assistance in plac 
ulors and soldiers handicapped in 


textile 
to 
acquaint 


be 


( urse of the war, and in caring for 
lustrial cripples 


YG DISABLED SOLDIERS TO INDUSTRY 
Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, the Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled Men, and othe1 
ag es are actively engaged in_ the 
wi of training our returned men. 


vs are being made of some of the 
tunities which exist for placing 
es and those who suffer from 
s physical handicaps 
Harvard Bureau of Vocational 
mudance is engaged in such a survey. 


Or forts are being based largely upon 
the Canadian experience. In_ begin- 
nit he work for the Soldiers’ Aid 
Commission in Alberta a very complete 
industrial survey was carried out. The 
obj was to gather the information 
upon which successful training and 
Placement could be based. This inves- 


gation covered the following points 
others for each industry: 
(a) Present extent and probable fu- 


ttre development. 


(b) Classification of employes as to 
kind of service and salary schedule. 

(c) General working conditions. 

(d) Nature of best preparatory train- 
ing for prospective employe before en- 
tering employ of firm. 

(e) Nature of and most suitable ar- 
rangements for supplementary training 
during employment. 


(f) Number of enlistments of em- 
ployes. 
(g) Number of those who could be 


absorbed upon their return. 
(h) 
for 


Number of additional 


returned soldiers. 


openings 


of 
from 


and nature 
suffering 


(1) Number 
open to men 
disabilities 


pe sitions 
typical 


SHOULD KEEP MILITARISM 


BUSINESS 


OUT OF 


There is one other factor in this whole 
problem which must be taken into ac 
count hat is the factor of creating 
opportunities for the of a 
truly democratic spirit. Let no one per- 
suade himself that putting thousands of 
our men through the experience of be 
ing under military discipline is going 
to result in a willingness,on the part of 
these men to subject themselves to any 
thing like military discipline in our in 
dustrial after the war. Our 
people will demand and will have a right 
to demand that the voice of the employe 
given weight in deciding the 
policies and methods of any concern 
Military systems of authority where no 
one is given an opportunity for com- 
plaints or for offering constructive crit 
icism or 


expression 


concerns 


be some 


suggestion succeed so long as 
progress is of no consequence. Carrying 
such policies into modern business estab 
lishments where progress is a primary 
essential foredooms the enterprise to 
failure. The machinery which shall be 
provided for giving some measure of 
co-operation to worked out 
with great care by your service mana 
him make careful plans to 
deal through committees with the prob- 


needs be 


vcr Let 


lems of safety, sanitation, education and 
other matters which immediately 
the health, comfort, and personal prog 
ress of your working force. 


affect 


which 
lead 


Training for 


To carry on work of the kind 
has been outlined above calls for 
ership of the highest typ« 
this kind is devel 
oped to meet the war-emergency needs 
and will probably be greatly expanded 
is. time the schools of busi 
ness administration in our universities 
Six weeks’ training to which 
people who are properly qualified may 


executives ot being 


goes on by 


courses 


be admitted are being conducted in a 
number of centers throughout the 
United States by the Storage Commit 
tee of the War Industries Board. Thes« 


courses are under the general supervi 
sion of Captain Boyd Fisher and a corps 
of 


Washington. 


assistants with headquarters in 

In the nature of the case it is impos- 
sible to train people in so short a time 
who have not already had the right 
kind of education and experience. On 
that account those whom we allow to 
enter the courses are very carefully se- 
lected, both from the point of view of 
personal qualifications and experience. 
Courses are conducted in a thoroughly 
practical manner, the time being divided 
between lectures and other school work 
and visits to employment departments in 
the vicinity of the center in which the 
courses are given. 
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AT BOSTON —Continued 


Service Work in a Small Plant 


By Mary L. 


Morris, Former Manager of Service Department, ( 


ynnecticu 


Mills Company 


In a big plant in Pennsylvania there 
is kept in the vault a book. This book 
is a record of the employes, kept sixty 


years ago by the iron master who 
started the turnace. He had twenty 
men employed; they stayed with him 


until they did or were pensioned, and 
some of thcir descendants still work in 
the plant That iron master’s labor 
turnover was zero, and why? The 
book tell The marriages 
and deaths, the births, and christenings, 
to whom he lent money, and why and 
how he helped them out of their little 
troubles and all show the 
close companionship and understanding 


records in the 


sickne sses, 


that existed between the master and his 
men 

The capitalist today cannot get in 
personal touch with his ten thousand 
employes. The manufacturing world is 


the human 


and 


that 
important 


beginning to realize 


an 


factor 1s neglected 
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MORRIS 


studied and dealt with 


This ht 


into 


to be 


clement 


in a new spirit mal factol 


the plant under 


loday 


disuse 


irst brought 
ot 

falling into 
the that 
employment sery 


Was |! 
the nam 
welfare is 
us hope, 
The 
has come to ti 
this the 
a common 
truc 
words, such a department 
plant in th that ' 
master did to his twenty men 


welfare the name 


let 


with it 


with, 


abuses went 


ice department 


ik¢ ts 


and with 


last t 


place, 
working world has at und 
denominator that they can 
other 
to a 


SIXty ye 


Say 1S ‘welfare work.” In 
stands 
relation ars 
ago the 

The department consists of three di 
visions the 
turnstile mill, where 
an expert studies the fits him 
to the job that he fill. The 
second division is the social service de 
partment, chief aim is to aid 
in preserving the efficiency of the indi 
vidual. This frequently takes the ex- 
pert into the home of the employe, 
which makes for the human tie that in 


return binds the group together in loy- 


Employment, which is 
into and out of the 
man and 
can best 


whos 


alty. The third is the medical divi- 
sion. Here the employe is examined 
when he first comes in, not to throw 


him out if he is physically unfit, but to 
assist him to overcome defects and to 


ku d 


is best suited physically 


place him in th 


which he 


1 ‘ 
of work for 


Given machinery, men, and mate! 


als 


the greatest of these is men and th 
hardest to replace, therefore, the most 
important to keep stable and in good 
working condition Yet it has not 


been very 


realized it 


the manufacture 
good business to have 
a purchasing agent for labor and a hu 
man engineer to keep his workmen in 


long since 
Was 


running order the same as he has for 
his machinery. If your plant is large, 
it is absolutely necessary to have a 
service department if you wish to run 
it on an efficient basis. It is this per 
sonal knowledge and friendship with 


the employes that tends to make a small 
labor turnover. The person who, today, 


is put in charge of an employment ser 


vice department, whether in a_= small 
plant or a large one, must have certain 
qualifications, without which the best 
purpose of the work will be defeated 


This person must be able thoroughly 
to “understand the workman’s point of 
view and then interpret it to the man 
agement.” He must able to pro 
mote and keep friendly relations be 
tween the employer and employe, who 


be 


by tradition are supposed to be at the 
opposite ends of the poles 
(he service manager will listen to 


the operative’s story of a grievance, 01 
Injustice, Or wrong pay He will 
take though it is rarely 
sary, for, after the has 
out his grievance and listened to a lit 
tle advice, he that h 
| no trouble. thes¢ 
much 
stand to 
if the 
Chis is an 
small 
makes a 


not 
sides, neces 
person talked 
generally finds 
lo handle 
tact, for here is 
antagonize the 
not 
Important 


nas 
calls 


vou 


cases 
fo1 where 
overseet 
handled 
the work, 


smouldet 


case 18 properly 
pert of 
left to 


and a 


tor a LTiIcVance 


martyr, martyr soot 
has a following 

Phe 
othe 


that 
some 


the 
link on 


records kept in 


gives 


employment 
you a 
other 


your 
department does 


aptly 


plant 
As 
depart 
ot 
ting 


no 


one has said, this 


has its fingers on 


mill, 


ment 


the 


the pulse 


and it 1s a very inter 


pulse to feel 
After the 
to 
troubles 
to the 


in the right 


have 


with som of their 


foremen or ove 


rscers 


been vou 


whether 


personal, or relating 


work, and you h 


ave met tl 
that 


not in 


em 
you and 
the 


way, they se« 


your department are 


mill 
them or cause them 


they 


to spy on more 


and friendly 


meet you on 

terms 
| he 

its 


he can 


medical 
full 


department very 
clinic \n 
get relief from 
£0 back to 


part of a 


soon 


1 
nas 


employe finds 


small ailments, 


and his work instead of 


losing 
The 
much 


day. 

does 
permanent 
force as any one else, especially among 


worker 


keeping a 


social service as 


towards 


your foreign employes. Many of th¢ 
men have families on the other side, 
and it makes their lives here unnat 
ural ones, with the consequent evils. 


Many of the girls are here with only a 
brother or father and get into trouble 
in many ways for lack of advice or 
control. So many of our foreigners 
get into the courts, and mostly through 
ignorance. After you have won the 
confidence of the people they will 
come to you, instead of rushing into 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION AT BOSTON—Continued 


covrt, and many cases can be settled 
by ‘he service manager. When a for- 
eic er once trusts you, his confidence 
is that of a child, and he will abide 
by your advice. 

e keeping of records and looking 


up of absentees is an important part 

rvice work. This gives you one 
of he best lines on an employe, and 
also gives you a chance to go into his 
home. To analyze the reasons for ab- 
sen cs and to compare one department 
wit another, tells you many things 
that are helpful. The records of the hos- 
pita’, when analyzed, frequently show 
up lack of safeguards or strain in 


[: there are any weaknesses in a mill 
the records of the service department 
will find them out. Such a department 
will also assist in correcting the weak- 
In a mill of from five hundred 
to seven hundred employes an employ- 
ment service department could be main- 
tained with the force here outlined. The 
seryice manager, who could be either a 
mali or woman; the personality, abil- 
ity and training being the important 
factors. Under the manager, would 
work the employment manager, cither 
mat) or woman, though a woman is 
preferable, on account of her ability 
to read character, which is absolutely 
essential in an interviewer of employes. 
The duties of the employment manager 
are to interview and take the history 
of all new employes, to keep all records 


nesses. 


of the department, which will include 
a record of pay earned and time lost 
by each employe. Also he must assist 
in securing help. 

In the medical department, there 
should be a trained nurse in the first 
aid room, with an assistant who can 
do first aid and take charge of the 
hospital if the nurse goes out to ad- 
vise with the family of an employe, 
about sickness. The assistant should 
also keep the records of the hospital 
and on days of the doctor’s clinic she 
should get the patients from the de- 
partment so that the least possible time 
is lost from work in the mill. The 
services of a doctor are necessary for 
examining new patients (this requires 
about an hour twice a week) and for 
holding an hour’s clinic three times a 
week. 
tance 


Accident cases of any impor- 
are sent to this office. This 
force keeps the health of the mill well 
taken care of. 

The service manager does the social 
service work, figures the labor turn- 
over, makes comparative tables of ab- 
sentees, and does the visiting in special 
cases; the regular visiting of absentees, 
unless too heavy, can be handled by the 
hospital force. 

The chances for betterment work by 
this department are many, including 
night school, mother’s clubs, day nurs- 
ery, play grounds and recreational ac- 
tivities, but they are the by-products of 
the work and not the essentials. 


Stabilization of Industry 


By Dr, Charles W. Eliot, Pres. Emeritus, Harvard University. 


I (AME here, I must confess, because 

| take a very strong interest in what 
seemed to be a principal subject this 
morning—the Stabilization of Industry. 
We have not heard so much of that 
process as I could have wished. I think 
it is the most important subject to be 
discussed by all associations of manu- 
facturers, builders and all other associa- 
tious which undertake to influence the 
development of the great American in- 
dustries. 

We all heard to-day a very striking 
extract from an address given by Dr. 
Frankfurter, in which he suggested that 
the problem of the War Labor Policies 
Board was strictly a war problem. That 
I believe to be absolutely true. I cannot 
discover anything done by the War La- 

Policies Board, or by any of the 
war labor boards, which has any bearing 
on problems after the war. The reason 
is that all these war labor policy boards, 
or labor boards, have but a single object 
in view, and ought not to have any- 
g in view except that single object: 
ely, the bringing of this present war 

conclusion satisfactory to lovers of 
ty. That is their one object, and 
ight to be their one object. 


ESENT CONDITIONS NOT BUSINESS 


’w, in securing all the labor and all 
levotion of all the classes of Amer- 
producers for the purposes of the 
\ they are not doing a feat of busi- 
I at all. What are we all doing at 
moment, probably? We are en- 
de.voring to bring victory for democ- 
out of this war without the leasi 
rd for the cost thereof, without the 
regard to the fact that we are 
ca! d upon to throw away and burn 
up the savings of the last two genera- 
tic Now that is not a business oper- 
ation in any possible sense. 


For example, our Government now 
has to pay the most exaggerated wages, 
bearing no relation whatever to the 
rises in the prices of commodities, in 
order to get the things produced which 
we must supply to our soldiers on the 
other side of the water. That is not 
a business operation at all, because our 
Government is doing that on borrowed 
money. All these absurdly exaggerated 
wages are paid out of borrowed money. 
All the running expenses of the Gov- 
ernment at this moment, except a com- 
paratively small fraction paid out of 
the proceeds of taxation, are being paic 
out of borrowed money, but running 
into debt. Now, there is no, example 
for business men, business firms, busi- 
ness corporations in that process. It is 
a necessary process. It is the right 
thing for our Government to be doing; 
but you can’t find any example in it for 
the conduct of business when this war 
ceases, 

NO CURE 


IN -.RAISING WAGES 


We know, too, at least many of us 
believe, that there is no cure for all 
the industrial strife in raising wages; 
much less is there any cure for the 
nomad quality of our labor at this mo- 
ment in raising wages. Every time we 
raise wages, no matter in what trade, 
we increase the price of commodities. 
That is to say, we increase the cost of 
living to every person in the country, 
and that is true in trades or operations 
which do not seem to be directly pro- 
ductive. 

For example, our Government has 
taken over the management of the rail- 
road, and probably because they had to, 
they could not get the help they wanted 
without it, they have greatly increased 
the wages of all persons connected with 
railroad transportation. What is the 


immediate effect? The cast of every- 
thing is raised to the entire population. 
And that is a process which has been 
going on for many years now, but since 
the war broke out, with a tremendous 
emphasis and velocity. 

The unstable 
largely due to raised wages. The nomad 
condition of our laboring population at 
this moment is in part due to what may 
be called the uniformity of wages in a 
given trade in different towns and cities 
in different parts of the country. When 
a girl who is in 
that 


condition of labor js 


a shoe factory knows 
another factory 
twenty-five miles away, in a more agree 
able town, perhaps, and there the 
same wages she was getting in her for- 
iner place, and do all this with perfect 
facility and ease, she is going to wander 
more. 
BENEFICIAL 
> 


Now, what the hopeful signs: 
Here are the discouraging signs about 
this stabilization of industry. What are 
the hopeful signs? They have already 
been alluded to once this morning. The 
hopeful signs relate to paying more at- 
tention on the part of employers to the 
health of their employes and to the 
better conditions of family life. I really 
think the best thing our Government 
has done for the industries of the 
country is the wise planning and actual 
construction of some—I wish there were 
many more—of these new garden cities, 
so-called. That is the great contribu- 
tion to stabilization of the industries. 
Why? Because the Government is now 
building houses placed on well-designed 
streets and highways, with a piece of 
ground around every house and a back 
yard to it big enough to raise flowers 
and vegetables in for each family. Now, 
there is a real contribution to the stabil- 
ization of industry. I know none so 
good attempted either by governments 
or by corporations. 


she can go to 


t 
get 


RESULTS ARE APPARENT 


are 


ATTENTION TO HEALTH 
The other hopeful sign is the new at- 


tention which the Government is paying 
to the public health. We have heard a 
great deal of late about unemployment, 
and the labor unions publish statistics of 
the great increase in unemployment, in 
spite of the extraordinary activity of 
\merican industries. Now, unemploy 
ment is nine-tenths caused by the px 
sons seeking employment being incom 
petent to earn the wages paid in the 
industries to which they aspire. They 
are incompetent because they are physi 
cally, mentally and morally defectiv 
Realizing this condition of the popula 
tion, when they went to work to enlist a 
great army of competent men, our Gov 
ernment gone into a much large: 
expenditure and a much wiser expendi 
ture in the maintenance of the public 
health and on feeding the population 
rightly, and in particular on preventing 
the absolutely shocking infant mortality 
which has long prevailed in our coun 
try. They have also gone into a wide 
use of preventive medicine. 

lhe most striking illustration of that 
actual action is in the new control the 
Government is now making through the 
War Department and the Navy Depart 
ment over the health of the troops, and 
therefore over the health and morality 
of the communities which surround the 
camps and cantonments. To speak 
plainly, one of the enormous benefits 
for the industries of this country which 
is coming out of this war is the new 
care which is to be taken against drunk- 
enness, intemperance in general, 
venereal disease. 


} 
nas 


and 
There we have got a 
real work of the National Government 
of the highest beneficence, now going 
on and wonderfully successful. 

In short, I rejoice chiefly now in these 
two works of our National Government 
which were instituted because of the 
war, and of the methods that have been 
devised and put into force because of 
the war, but which are going to be per- 
manent benefactions of a very high 
order for all American industries in the 
future. (Applause.) 


Friday Afternoon Session 


HAT had been planned as a dis- 
cussion of the “Trade Accept- 
ance Movement” for the third session 
on Friday afternoon developed into a 
presentation of the “ Bank Acceptance 
Movement” through a misunderstand- 
ing of the speakers. It was supposed 
that Morton H. Fry, of Bernhard, 
Scholle & Co., New York City, would 
speak on the trade acceptance move- 
ment, but in prefacing his address Mr. 
Fry explained that he was so thoroughly 
infatuated with the bank acceptance 
movement that he could not miss an op- 
portunity to speak on the matter; hence 
he confined his address to the latter. 
‘his address will be found in another 
column. Ralph H. Mann, president of 
the Park Trust Co., Worcester, Mass., 
was to have been the other speaker on 
the subject, but he explained that his 
address had been prepared along the 
lines of bank acceptances, and in view 
of the thorough presentation of the mat- 
ter by Mr. Fry he declined to present 
his address, saying that he would re- 
serve it for some later time. 
A small side discussion ensued be- 
tween Messrs. Fry and Mann, for the 


former in the course of his remarks 
gave credit for the Federal Reserve 
Act, that has been so. successful in 


broadening the scope of bank accept- 
ances, to the Democratic party, while 
Mr. Mann asked his hearers to remem- 
ber that the Republican party was re- 
sponsible for the greater part of the 
preparation of the act. Im his remarks 
on bank acceptances Mr. Mann said: 
“The use of trade acceptances and bank 
acceptances I believe is bound to be 
universal in this country, and I think 
the time is coming when very little 
single-name paper will be in use.” 
Both Mr. Fry and Mr. Mann answered 
several questions dealing chiefly with 
the matter of variance in_ interest 
charges in this country and abroad, par- 
ticularly in London, and the growth 
of the bank acceptance movement 14 
England. It was pointed out by the 
speakers that fair comparisons were im- 
possible at this time because of war 
conditions, but it was the opinion of 
both that following the declaration of 
peace there would be an extensive us¢ 
of international bank acceptances b« 
tween this country and England and 
France. 
Several men prominent in Boston 
banking circles attended the 
and three of them, John Bollinger 
of the National Shawmut Bank, How- 
ard Graves of the Old Colony Trust 


session, 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION AT BOSTON—Continued 


Co. and William F. Benkiser of the 
Fi National Bank, when asked io 
spt concurred with the presentation 
if subject by Mr. Fry. 

IONS BRING INTERESTING ANSWERS 


“Several questions were asked of Mr 
Fy d the other speakers that brought 





FRED W. PARKS, 
COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


teresting sidelights upon the bank ac 
movement, and an abstract ol} 
these follows 

‘With regard to Mr. Fry's 
ment,” said Durfee, 
the fact that we are not making as 


pta ¢ 


State 
Chairman “about 
road use of acceptances in the cot 


n business as he thought we should 


ike at the time we had our meetings 
York in the spring, I think 
1e appreciates the fact that it is hardly 
time for the New England spinner to 
make use of those 
has scarcely commenced to buy his sup 
lies for this 
conditions 


New 


acceptances, as he 


year, especially under 


rying under which we 
re deavoring to operate at th 
time. Just now I should think that 


make use of the 


pres 


South would 


s’ acceptances, because they must 





CHAS. H. EAMES, 


'TEE ON INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


nearly their peak 
this time. Later on the North 
East will have to carry the peak 
nd the South will be relieved 
Chairman of the Cotton Buying 
ttee, which had somewhat to do 
vith Ss acceptance movement, I can 


pretty 


rving 


not speak too strongly of the fact that 
the use of these acceptances is a very 
great asset to this country at present 
in its financial which must 
be used to the fullest extent both now 
and for some years after peace is de- 
The country needs every re- 
source, so far as money is concerned, 
that we can possibly give it. With the 
use of these bankers’ and trade accept- 
ances—I think the trade acceptance is 
used more broadly in Canada than it is 
in any other country, isn’t it, Mr 
the straight trade acceptance? ” 
Mr. Fry: “I think the trade accept 
probably has 


resources, 


clared. 


Frv, 


t 


ancc reached its greates 
development in some of the sections of 
Continental like France, as 


you have before, and also 


Europe 
remarked 


Germany prior to the war. ( 


“anada has 
been using a great 

“One of the developments in the ac 
during months 
an increased use of trade ac 

found _ that 
trade 


many of them.” 


ceptance market recent 
has been 
ceptances We 
transactions in 
to be 


open 


whe reas 


acceptances used 


few and far between so far as the 
market 1s 
there are a number of 
directly at 


concerned I know 
them that used 
banks—a 


he discounted 


H. W 
COMMITTEE ON 


NICHOLS, 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


beginning 
into the market with their a 
ceptances. 

The CHAIRMAD 
as all you gentlemen 


umber of big concerns are 


to come 


‘You see the 
ully know, is that, 
recently the South 


idle a, 


whereas up to very 
vhen it was 
then the 
carry the 


has had to carry the crop 
being grown and picked, and 
North and East have had to 
crop after it was shipped to the mills, 
with the acceptance movement increased 
as it has been and as we hope it will b 
greatly increased, not only will the dis 
tant points in this country—Seattle, and 
San Francisco, and Minneapolis—buy 
this paper in the open market, but, as 
Mr. Fry has very clearly stated, befor: 
very long that paper will be sold in the 
continental financial centres. I 
think there is any question of it I 
should like to ask Mr. Fry if just at 
present ‘hey are not 
this paper 

Mr. Fry 


edge and 


don’t 


selling some of 
abroad is 

To the best of my knowl 
belief there is none of that 
going on at this time. You see the re 
strictions which govern the investment 
of funds outside of the respective wat 
ring countries are pretty severe at the 
present time, and the only investment 
oft funds that I know of that has taken 


funds of English 


been in connec 


place in this coun‘ry, 
and French banks, has 
tion with the purchase of certain of the 
short term obligations of foreign coun 
tries, like Anglo-French bonds and 
French Republic bonds. I know that 
they have been bought to a considerable 
extent.” 

Mr. DANKER: “ Mr. Fry, 1 should like 


to ask if banks with London conne: 
tions are not borrowing money at 3 


per cent. on their own acceptances thet 
and those funds are used to finance the 
own customers there.” 


Mr, Fry: “ The present rate in Lon- 


don on bills is from 3 to 334 per cent 
as compared with 414 to 4% here Pha 
is the discount rate in the London mi: 
ket Of course monev against bills 1 
the London market at the prese tit 


rules at about 3 per cent., as comvared 


‘ 151) ‘ ol ¢ | ‘ j 
With a lt money Narn ners + 
so th even after four years otf wa 
England has a discount and a mon 

1 1 
market rate which 1s now tron to | 
per cen wer than it is u s count 
\ curious consequence of this condition 
Was 1 Lice ! Wout six r cig Ontits 

’ ; 
igo, whe r discount rate here moved 
up trom ut pcr cel t Ss pre 
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ent level. A number of the 


that time had been using d 
to a very larg extent \ 
fa the ire still é 

LIS hev at l ng ail t 

n la their ha d 
wh t \ 
4 V¢ } 
pack« ted in draw 

! c Londo1 s 

Mi LIAN KI | 
point ] nt ft v p 
tial 1 
handlit thie ittor 
try 

Mr. Fry iiheul 

hat the int icK i ) 
counti g f l limited 
present laws the inmut whiel 
mav accept is 50 pet ent 
up capital and unimpaired sur 
limit may be raised to 100 ner « 
the permission of t1 Federal Reser 
Board. So that your total ba ra 
ance credit facilities at the present time 
in this country, taking our national 
banks and state banks alone, s lm t d 
There is not enoveh, really, to allow 
for the financing of all of our crops 
OF « Urs he T 1 f T hat d ubtle s 
vill be, later on it a t r of 





ceptance houses will spring up in this 
country, that is, private bankers, who 


will make a business of accepting drafts 


drawn upon them by their chents t 

Mhnance commercial transactions, l 
: 1 ' ‘ 

simiuar tO What we lave n the 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION AT BOSTON—Continued 


M:. Fry: “I would like to ask Mr. 
l; zer if one of the things which was 
hrou. it out at the conferences this sum- 
mer -as shown that any number of our 
gout! rn bankers took the attitude that 
sheir producers down there had borne 
the |urden of financing from the time 
the --ed was bought and planted up 
«0 th time the cotton was produced? 
\s | :nderstood at the time, the attitude 
of th. southern bankers was that they 
had }orne the load up until that time, 
and tiat they did not see any reason ‘n 
the w orld why they should become con- 
tinger (ly liable on sales to spinners and 
manuiacturers, they wanted to clear up 
their urden so far as they were con- 
and, as I said, pass the buck 
along to the northern and eastern bank- 
er hat seemed to be a very real 
stumbling block, as you will remember. 
the representatives of the 
n bankers at that time, I believe, 
were opposed even to the general and 

| weak-kneed recommendation 
hich was finally adopted by that com- 
mittee, and that I believe was the 
ground. Has that condition shown any 
mprovement? Are those fellows will- 


Some of 


ing to assume their share of the white 
man’s burden or not?” 

THE CHAIRMAN: “If Mr. Fry will al- 
low me to say so, I think in answering 
that question I may throw a little light 
on the question, in that the southern 
banker’s idea of a contingent liability is 
entirely different from the northern 
banker’s idea of a contingent liability. 
His contingent liability he considers to 
be very great, but the northern banker 
practically does not consider it a contin- 
gent liability at all, as I understand the 
northern bankers say. I know that 
some of the gentlemen on that commit- 
tee talked with some of the bankers 
from Oklahoma, and I think we gave 
them considerable light on what a con- 
tingent liability was, which they had 
never had before, and they appreciated 
that the contingent liability so far as 
the southern banker was concerned was 
a great deal more than even they had 
any idea it was.” 

Mr. BENKISER: “ The previous speaker 
brought up the question why we don’t 
use the cheap London money market 
more extensively than we have used it, 
and I think Mr. Fry replied that at one 
time our packers did use that market 


The Bank Acce 


T had been planned to devote the Friday afternoon session 


to a discussion of the Trade Acceptance 


Movement, but 


through a misunderstanding on the part of the speakers the 


Bank Acceptance Movement was presented. 


Fry of Bernard, Scholle & Co., 


Morton H. 


New York, was the principal 


speaker, and in an extended address pointed out the growth 
of the movement in this country, and predicted an adoption 
of bank acceptances after the war that would be international 


in its scope. 


He deprecated the fact that cotton growers and 


The Bank Acceptance and the Cotton Crop 


By Morton H. Fry, of Bernhard, Scholle & Co., 


| lI! \D the pleasure of being present 
during the summer at various con- 
ferences under the auspices of this As- 
‘lation that had to do with promoting 
he increased use of bank and trade 
AC inces for financing the movement 
f the cotton crop of the country. At 
me the recommendation was made 
rious committees that were work- 
Ing this subject that those interested 
ndeivor by all possible means to ex- 
he use of these liquid instruments 
nce. J am frank to say, however, 
that judging from a contact with the 
k acceptance market that is more or 
xtensive a large portion of the 
done by these committees seems 
e been largely in the nature of 
iopes as far as definite results are 
ned. 
bank acceptance movement par- 
ly in connection with the cotton 
y does not seem to have made 
me relative amount of headway 
has in other industries. It is, 
re, with particularly keen pleas- 
I have accepted the invitation 
uss with you some of the phases 
bank acceptance movement and 
ig to your attention certain con- 
ions that seem to me to be of 
uch importance. 


In order that we.may have a clear 


New York. 
picture of the 
of bank acceptances it 1s 
bean in mind the 
been made in the development of the 
bank acceptance in this country As 
you know, the acceptance was unknown 
except in a theoretical way in the 
United States prior to the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve System. Im- 
mediately upon the passage of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, however, some of our 
foremost member banks made use of 
the powers which were granted them 
and began to extend acceptance credits 
to their clients for financing commer- 
cial transactions. A great many of our 
states also passed laws enabling state 
banks and trust companies to accept 
drafts drawn on them by their clients. 
The result was that very shortly bank 
acceptances began to come into the 
market in fair volume. There also 
grew up at the same time a number of 
discount houses whose function it was 
to discount bills for banks and merchants 
and to place them among banks and in- 
vestors who had surplus funds avail- 
able. This function of the discount 
houses is one of the most important in 


possibilities of the use 
necessary to 


progress which has 


the discount market. It enables the 
merchant to tap the cheapest money 
markets and provides for the ready 


transfer of funds from a section of the 
country where they are least needed to 


to a considerable extent. That is quite 
correct. Great Britain, however, no 
longer raises its funds for the conduct 
of the war by bringing out loans as we 


do, first, second, third and fourth war 
loans, but it is continually selling war 
bonds. In order to stimulate the sale 


of these war bonds the London money 
market has practically been placed on a 
more or less artificial basis. The Lon- 
don interest rate today does not give a 
true picture of the condition. We in- 
vestigated this situation some time 
and we found that, while it was per 
fectly permissible to draw on our Lon- 
don correspondents for financing actual 
shipments, the British Government 
placed restrictions on the drawing of 
finance bills, as we call them, that is, on 
borrowing money in London for invest- 


ago, 


for this reason: 
we are not used to that market. 
of the other Governments naturally fol- 
low the footsteps of the British 
ernment, in markets not so much af- 
fected by the war as in other countries. 


ment over on this side, 
Some 


Gov- 
In those countries you will find that the 


rate of interest than 
here. That why we are 


is usually higher 


is the reason 


not using cheaper money from {« 
countries.” 

The afternoon scheduled for 
two o'clock, was not called to order until 
about forty minutes after that hour, and 
while the attendance was not as large 
as anticipated in view of the importance 
of the it included many men di 
rectly interested, Randall N. Durfee, 
treasurer of the Border City Manufac- 
turing Co., Fall River, Mass., presided. 
Before the presentation of the subject 
for discussion, he introduced Dr. W. R 
Catheart, technical director of the mill 
and paper division of the Corn Products 
Refining Co., who delivered a 
which will be found in 


reign 


session, 


subject, 


n address, 


another column, 


on “Corn Starch in the Textile Indus- 
try.” 
COTTON GOODS AND RAW COTTON PRICES 


that 
nation-wide 


probably for po- 
] 


Chairman Durfee then explained 
in view of the many and 
statements being made, 
litical effect, 


that cotton goods prices 
had advanced far out of proportion to 
the advance in raw cotton prices, he 
believed the time opportune to refute 
such charges, and delivered an address 
along those lines that will be found in 


another column. 


tance Movement 


cotton manufacturers were not making as large use of bank 
acceptances as had been anticipated, and showed them the 


benefits accruing from their use. 


of the Park Trust Co., 
dressed the meeting, 
declined to deliver it, s 
oughly covered by 


Mr. 


Worcester, 
and had prepared an address, 
saying that the subject had been thor- 
Fry. 


Ralph M. Mann, president 
Mass., was to have ad- 
but 
Boston 


Several prominent 


bankers took part in the discussion that followed the presen- 


Fry’s 


tation of Mr. address. 


another section where the demand is 


pressing. 
It is nothing 
conditions for 


unusual under present 
discount houses to carry 
portfolios running anywhere from ten 
to twenty millions of dollars and it is 
not unusual for a single dealer to sell as 
many as ten million dollars of prime 
bills in one day. A remarkable degree 
of stability of rate has also been at- 
tained in ‘connection with this business 
even under the unusual conditions of 
finance due to the war. Millions of 
dollars of prime bills are turned over 
daily in the New York and Boston 
markets without a fluctuation even of 
1/16 of 1 per cent. per annum in the 
rate. Since the fall of 1914 the total 
range of open market rates for Class A 
prime member bank acceptances due in 
90 days or less has been from 2 per 
cent. to 4% per cent. although during 
this period money has fluctuated from 
134 per cent. to 12 per cent. and even 
higher. 


But is it not only in the volume of 
outstanding acceptances that the great- 
est development has been shown? 
Hardly a day passes but that some new 
and important industrial concern enters 
the field as a user of bank acceptances 
for the financing of its commercial 
transactions. A list of the users of 
bank acceptances throughout the coun- 
try in the different industries would read 
like a list of most of the important 
houses in such industries. In the bank- 
ing field the growth has been just as 


When the Federal 
System tirst established and for 
some time thereafter there were but a 
few well known banks that did any ac- 
their Recently a 
compilation was made of the accepting 
banks and banking institutions through- 
out the United States 
pear frequently in 
this list there 


marked. Reserve 


Was 


cepting for clients. 


whose 
the open market In 
was a 


bills ap- 


total of 300 Dames 


comprising the best known national 
banks, trust companies, state banks, 
private bankers and foreign agency 
banks in the country. 

To those who have been in touch 
with the market since its inception in 


this country it is a matter of a great 
deal of wonder that merchants have not 
used acceptances to a much greater ex- 
tent. My firm has been in touch with a 
great many of the foremost merchants 
throughout the country in connection 
with attempts to broaden the use of ac- 
ceptances. It has been our experience 
that there is a great lack of comprchen- 


sion as to just how the merchant can 
use acceptances with advantage and 
that there is a great deal of inertia 
which must be overcome before some 
of our industrial concerns can _ be 
brought to use this most scientific 
method of financing. There are two 
obstacles which a great many of our 
commercial houses find it difficult to 


One is that 
that is, single name 
has proven so 


hurdle in their own, minds. 
commercial paper, 
promissory notes, satis- 


factory in the past that a concern that 
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. COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION AT BOSTON— Continued 


been using it for a number of years 
tates to make any The 
is that a been 
tomed to borrow 
banks on 
loan feels that any chang« 


change. 
concern that has 
money from its 
straight 
would 


the basis of a 


idvisable. 
to demon 


s, of course, very easy 
in a theoretical way the value of 
acceptances over both the forms 


rrowing that have already been 


ned. What is not so well known 
practical advantage to be gained 
all the the use of 
iment of financing are in their last 
sis dependent upon the hard 
lars and cents. Any instrument 
nance in order to be of any value 
e hands of the merchant must 
s the quality of being able to be 
into cash readily and advan 
Let us see how bank accept 
meet this Take first 
f single commercial 
the present time single 


benefits of any 


facts 


| 
usly. 
the 
paper 
nam 


test 
name 


is moving at 6 per cent. minimum 
per cent. or 

are being made. To this rate 
be added the commission of the 
ercial paper dealer which commis 
is one-quarter of one per cent. flat 
the money 
the 


me cases rates ot 0% 


to the merchant, 
single name 


st of 


ore, on basis of 


will be a minimum of 6 per cent 
ne-quarter per cent. flat which on 


months’ paper amounts to three 


per cent. per annum and on six 


ths’ paper to one-half per cent. per 
m. On this basis, therefore, the 


mum cost of money to the bor 
r will be 6% per cent. and it may 
634 per cent. or even higher 


mpared to this, bank acceptance 
can be had upon the following 


The usual commission for ex 
ng acceptance credits to a prime 
rn amounts to 12 per cent. per 


m Sixty to 


neces at the 


ninety day prime ac 
present time can be 


t a discount of 434 per cent. pet 


m so that the total cost of money 
present conditions amounts to 
lan 6 per cent. per annum Yhis 


= a saving of anywhere from one 


one per cent or even more m 
terest charge It is not only on 
re of actual money saving to the 


! 
init, however, that the hank ac 
nce shows itself to advantage over 


le name commercial paper 


ie the past tew weeks we havi 

ughout the country generally a 
\ \ \ 

marke) that has been exceed 

ght Phe amount of surplus 


funds in the hands of institu 


is not been il such a | \ ebb 
eral vears. It is exceedingly dif 
et money or new credit faci 

duris all this time, however, 

is ill times ready market 

sali ot ink acceptances 

in such bills were buying even 

T when institutions generally 

ut of the market. The result 


t the merchant who was a user 


k acceptances could at any time 
funds readily 
during this 
paper Was practically ul 

[here seems to be no question 
re that the bank acceptance not 
the merchant to 
leal more cheaply but that it en 


= a im as well to borrow a 
z 1 readily and in 


whereas there wer 
same period when 


1 
Clal 


nables borrow a 
great deal 
larger quantities. 
= n we turn to straight bank loans 
' just as marked \ 
merchants during 


crence Is 





many recent 


months when money has been ruling 
iround 6 per cent. have been able to 
borrow directly from their banks at 
rates somewhat less than 6 per cent. 
Whenever it has been suggested to them 
that they use bank acceptances al a 
cost of about 6 per cent., they have re 
plied that money could be borrowed on 
direct bank loans at better rates What 
has not been borne in mind is that 


when a merchant borrows direct from 


borrows on the basis 
ft his deposits. The usual 
; that is, a merchant borrowing 
$100,000 leaves $20,000 on deposit. It 


only 5 


his own banks he 
ratio is five 
to one 
therefore, he pays 


per cent 


for his money he pays 5% per cent. 91 
$100,000 and has the use of only $80,000 
The cost of his money, therefore, must 
be figured on which 
that his 


five-fourths 


} 1 
this basis, 


means 
actually is him 
5 per 

Of course, the met 
reply that in any event he 1s 


money 


costing 


Of 3) cent., or prac 


tically 7 per cent 
chant may 
obliged to keep a balance with his 


heretore it 


ow) 
bank and that t would not be 
possible for him to 
amount of interest. This is no doubt 
but if the wants to bor 
from his own bank there is no rea 


save this additional 


true, merchant 
roOwW 
on why he should not do so through a 
ceptances, and tl 
should 


ere are a great many 


reasons why he He can usually 


credit with his 


deposit at a 
charge 
clients 
has 


ATTANC A 
own bank of 


smaller 
which is 


Carry 


acceptance 
somewhat 
| \ 

Wan Wat 
who do not 


come to my 


commission 
made tor 
accounts lt 
a nurnbe fr ot occastons that 
have arrange 


acceptance credits with their own banks 


attention on 


merchants been able to 


for something less than 1 per 
Certainly if a 


cent. 
is willing 


to loan money to its own clients on the 


com 


nission bank 


basis of their promissory notes at 5% 

per cent., it should be willing to loan 
' 

noney to the same client on an accept 

ance credit for a total cost that would 

he somewhat less (his 1s for the rea 





© its clients 
It ties up 


{ ‘ { 
on Wat when a 


hrough a strat: 


) ‘ ) \ ) 

1S cash resources. Jt has a loan that is 
not essentially liquid When it lends 
hrough the medium of acceptance cred 

its it lends not its own cash but it 


liscounts the result- 
ts client it then has 


redit. Even if it 
Ing acceptance tor 
turned Into 


and this 


{ 1° 4 
something which can be 


cash at any moment, does not 


hold irne of the straight bank Joan 

Of course it must be borne in mind 
that there are a uumber of different 
k \ ds ot commercial transactions which 
do not lend themselves to the use of 
bank acceptance credits in their finan 


for this reason that the bank 


and trade acceptance methods will never 


use Oo singie-nam 


entirely supplant the t si 
paper and straight bank loans. How 
( I particularly in connection with th 
ott ndustry, ther are very few 
eps either in the proces production 
manutacturi whicl annot he 
financed throug ie medium of bank 
eceptance edit The re ol vriONS POV 
lng is business are s vell known 
hat it is hardly necessary to state them 
in detail at this time \l) it 1s neces 
sary to bear in mind is that bank a 
‘eptances may arise from any one of 
three different categories of transac 
tions, domestic shipment of goods, im 
port or export ot ge ods, and the stot 
age within the United States of readily 


marketable staples. Jt will, therefore, de 
that particularly in the cotton 


the 


apparent 


ndustry hank can be 


acceptance 





utilized possibly to a larger extent tha 
ilmost any other industry 
While the processes giving et 
eptances are“very well known owing 
the educational work which s be 
done bv a ereat n any banks \\ it I 
sO vell k wi r thie meth . 
wl ( ld ! ( 
t Cas In Dp 
he cust { ore mM 
chants usit accept 
dis It ( resu ny i 
l le accepting institut 
urs¢ i perversiol 
rue lunctiol ot e acceptance i 'i¢ 
fundamental purpose of the acceptat 
redit is that the accepting bank should 
lend its credit to its clients, not its cas! 


1 should 


statement made before to the effect that 
the cotton industry on the whole | 


now like to come back to 


been somewhat backward in promoting 


the increased use of bank acceptances 
there ar¢ number of industries, suc 
as, Tol example, the nk ) king al 
tobacco industries, where relatively 


speaking the acceptance has obtaine: 
a very much greater hold. When it 

considered that the cotton industry from 
production to peculiarly 


ind trad 


marketing is 


adapted to the use ot bank ad 


icceptances it is particularly difficult t 


understand why this should be the cas« 
which accrued 


system of 


Chere is no advantage 


under the old borrowing 


Manson and McCausland 


the first time in the )istory ¢ 


| a 7 

the Association the prizes for w 
golf tournament, held Friday atternoot 
on the ountry 
Club, 
who carried them away S 
Springfield Country Club. E. T. Man 
son, of the Framingham ( Mass.) Gol) 
Club, was the winner of the Assocano) 
cup and also of the gold medal) offered 


course of the Brookline ¢ 


were won by the same plavet 


1! 
tal aA 


score with a card 


for the est @ross dl 
MeCausland, field 


87—6—S1, while’ R. E. 
Barbet 


manager of the Colman ¢ 


{f 
Rockford, UC, won the sily 
with a card of 96-—-18—78 


best net score 

M. G. Haughton, of the goli committee, 
was expected by many to give Manso 
a close match, but a nine accumulated 
on one hole as the result of his pu 


judgment in electing to play out of a 


brook, swelled his gross to a 90, which 


with h 
of 82. 


is handicap of 8 gav 


Another very 
returned by Fred N. Dill 


commendable cat 


Was (Wal 


of the goli committee, with Y, ) 8 
Mr. Manson has won the gold medal 
for best gross scores for tour years 1 
succession, became the permanent 
f the Association cup last year | 
NOV h we 1 1 le # oO! ‘ \ 
cup 

The reputation of the golf cours 
the Brookline Country Club as being one 
of the best and vet one of the 


difficult in this country would 


tracted a very much larger nut 
players had it not been for the count 
attraction of the regular session tl 


Friday afternoot Only 15 


1 1 


players took part im th 
of these nine returned 
meetings, where the goll 
have located 
place of meeting, anywhere from 30 to 
50 members have taken part in the tou 
nament Play at the Brookline ( 
try Club is possible only on individual 


these 


convention 
tournamen 
cards At pre 


vious fall 


courses been close to the 


oun 


and 
Duncan 


card of invitation 


Chairman 


were pro 


vided by and M, G 








which 1 ost thr g ( ( ink 
ceptat nd ere are in addition 
numbe tive ad vhich » 
s ild tiie t! 
oll { ry i 4 ~ I 4 l 
1 nan ir 
ike Cst l cick 
I 1@ tO ¢ W 
mime g 
St ] ( i < 
> 1 
| ( 
\ 1¢ ‘ 
like exp 
leman nl ( Au lent 
Ose I demand w ( ce 
ted « d and is likely t yrodu 
erin lislocatic it fit 
ructure unless our commers i 
ions e kept suc] ( t they 
4 4 qt 1 d 4 ( | 
DO tn read LISte nable 
rune Ire one sect try 
t ane r i is. throt < 
ink CEPLANnce al d ( le ( 
pel k that t I ‘ 1 
tund ul es ( oh ut, al 
ut the tab rate which it ( 
desirable maintain in commercia 
rowings maintained he sale 2 
ink tan 1mnath n Bost 
for example, in San |! ‘ eal 
that the San Francisco bank is lending 
money to the merchant wil { 
drawer of the bill 
, ¥ : / : 
Win Golf Match 
Yianghion, oF me mree ; ese en 
lemen and Fred N. Jydlo who wa 
also 1 member ol th j om ( 
had the t tl ( [ i b 4 I 
tlre couvetitence aft il et 1K ill vy 





} ! ? 
rH Gol MM K} ( jy} » ¢ Ri 
I } ( I it 
I ‘ I t i 
PITt 
i 
1 t! 1 LIS¢ tl lit cx 
tendes f Dunear | 
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1 1 
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( | l 
rri¢ W 
vere ( rnec A lh (sre Duncan 
104—1/—-8/7: ¢ ‘ le] 1 20 
100; J. J. Smith, 102—-18—84; H. I. Rus 
e\\ TE Saas f Shae \ G. & ‘ \Q5 
1S8—8, 
THE GOLF COMMITTE 
' ' 
The committee in charge of the golf 
tournament consisted of Albert Greene 


chairman ; 
Dillon, M. Graeme } 
Manson 


Duncan, 
} rede rick N 
ton and Ernest | 


} 
Ign 


William Amory, 
I: 
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NO NEED TO APPEAL 
To American Fathers and Mothers 


who have given their sons and wil} not hesitate to give their 
money to the United War Work Campaign, in order that 
nothing may be left undone to keep the men in khaki and 
blue as comfortable and as cheerful as possible under the 
terrible strain of war. 


THE Y. M. C.A.—Y.W. C.A.— SALVATION ARMY 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WAR COUNCIL — JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 
WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


APPEAL TO YOU 


THROUGH THE UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN 
FOR FUNDS TO CARRY ON AND ENLARGE UPON 
THEIR WAR WELFARE WORK 


These organizations are the connecting links between those 
in service and those at home. They provide recreation and 
good, clean amusements for our fighting forces when they re- 
turn from the front lines for rest before pushing forward 
again into the maelstrom of war from which some never re- 
turn. They supply rest huts—dug-outs stocked with tobacco 
—chocolate and numerous other things dear to a soldier’s 
heart—writing rooms, rolling kitchens, doughnuts, and 


~ GIVE 


LIBERALLY AND WHOLEHEARTEDLY TO 
THE UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN 
THROUGH THE COMMITTEE 


FOR THE WHOLESALE DRY GOODS—LINENS—CONVERTING AND 
YARN TRADES—F. K. RUPPRECHT, Chairman. 





HEADQUARTERS 79-81 WORTH STREET, N. Y. 
This Space Donated by 
Cannon Mills Deering, Milliken & Co. G. K. Sheridan & Co. 
Converse, Stanton & Co. L. F. Dommerich & Co. Watts, Stebbins & Co. 
Catlin & Co. J. P. Stevens & Co. William Whitman Company 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION AT BOSTON— Continued 


Patriotic Enthusiasm at Banquet 


rs*HE 400 members and guests who members of the Committee on Banquet 


attended the Association banquet were W. Irving Bullard, treasurer of 
ky evening were given one patriotic the National Association; Charles H. 


after another, first by President Fish, 
e, who acted as toastmaster of the tion; 


Associa- 
Sidney B. Paine and Charles B 


former president of the 

ng, and by the principal speakers, Burleigh, of the General Electric Co 

Harris, banker and publicist, of 

paign, Ill, and Dr. Henry Van 

_ late Minister to Holland and now 

mmissioned Chaplain in the Navy. 

tmaster Shove brought every man 

ie audience to his feet when he 

sed a toast to our Allies; Mr. Har- 

almost equal cettainsinsien 

he announced that citizens of the 

t and Middle West “are uncondi- 

lly for unconditional surrender.” 

Henry Van Dyke capped the climax, 

, in the course of his address, and 

der to emphasize the assertion that 

war must go on by land and sea 

1 it is won, he displayed a copy of 

the bronze memorial struck by the Ger- 

in celebration of the sinking of 
Lusitania. 


aroused 





TWO REASONS 


WHY THE CONVENTION WAS 


A BIG SUCCESS: THE HANDSOME GENTLE 
MAN AT THE LEFT IS CHAIRMAN HARRY 
e banquet was given a war atmo- H, BLUNT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEET- 
re, not only by the addresses and ING AND BANQUET; THE HANDSOME 


ARMY AND NAVY REPRESENTED 


p tic songs, but also by the presence GENTLEMAN ON THE RIGHT RAN THE 
nvited guests of prominent repre- SMOKER 
atives of the United States Army 
Navy. Major Gen. Crozier, of the SEATED AT THE HEAD TABLE 


rtheastern Department, sat at Toast- In addition to the representatives of 
ster Shove’s left, and Rear Admiral the Army and Navy and the speakers 
d, commandant of the First Naval of the e there were 
rict, sat at his right, both being ac- Toastmaster Shove 
panied to the banquet by members the following gentlemen: Franklin W. 
heir staff. Dr. Van Dyke wore the Hobbs, Albert Farwell Bemis, Albert 
rm of a Chaplain of the Navy, and Greene Duncan and James R. MacColl, 
tered throughout the audience were former presidents of the National Asso- 
a number of men in khaki and ciation; Russell B. Lowe, vice-president 
blue; prominent among the latter of the Association; William = Butler, 
Lieut. Commander Nathaniel Ayer, president of the Butler Mill, New Bed 
harge of the Naval Radio School ford, Mass., and recently elected chair- 
Mass. man of the Board of Trustees of the 
nly one change in the speaking pro- Boston Elevated Railway; Ansel Clarke, 
m was necessitated by the postpone- New England representative of Depart 
nt of the convention for two weeks, ment of Commerce and Labor; John 
t being of Dr. Van Dyke for William Skinner, treasurer of the West Boylston 
\Vilson, Secretary of the Department Manufacturing Co., Easthampton, Mass., 
Labor, who was originally scheduled and chairman of the Committee on 
vive an address on various phases of Resolutions; Harry H. Blunt, treasurer 
labor situation. Harry H. Blunt, of the Wonalancet Co., Nashua, N. H., 
was chairman of the Committee ‘and chairman of the Committees on 
Banquet as well as of the Commit- Meetings and Banquet; 
on Meeting, received many compli- Grant, Jr., treasurer of the 
ts for the manner in which this Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
il event was staged. The other the Southern New 


evening, seated at 


the head table with 


ambridge, 


George P 
Grant Yarn 
and president of 
England Textile 


Resolutions Adopted b 


oe TIONS unanimously adopted include recom- 
mendations of adequate protection to the industry, adop- 
tion of a national budget system, creating of a non-partisan 

int congressional committee to accomplish readjustments 


National Budget System Resolved, That we urge upon our 
Vhereas, Those familiar with the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
ject have long recognized the un- gress the immediate creation of a bud- 
idness of our present fiscal system, get system, believing that it will lead 
reby no effort is made to balance to more economic systematic expendi- 
irtment with department nor expen- tures of the vast sums annually paid 
ire with revenue, and into the Treasury, stimulate greater en- 
Vhereas, President Taft and leaders thusiasm and co-operation among our 
both branches of Congress have in people in winning the war in which we 
nt years recorded their earnest be- are engaged, and be a vital factor in 
in the need for a national budget, a preparing for the struggle for commer- 
| magnified and emphasized by our cial and industrial advancement which 
iralleled war expenditures, there- will surely confront us when peace is 
, be it declared. 





Club; Randall N 


the Border City 


Durfee, treasurer of 
Manufacturing Co., 


Shove said that they were to hear a 
message from a business man to business 


Fall River, Mass., and chairman of the men, and that it was an honor for him 
\ssociation’s Cotton Buying Committee; to introduce Mr. Harris, a representa 
John H. C. Church, treasurer of the tive of the great Middle West. Mr 


Harris’ address will be found in an 
other column. 

\n introducing Dr 
formerly 
dent 


Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass., 
and a member of the Committee on 
Meeting; George P. Erhard, of the 
Stafford Co., Readville, 


member of the Committee on Meeting. 


Henry Van Dyke, 
Holland, Presi 
Shove said: “ We count it both 


a privilege and honor 
} 


Mass., also a Minister to 


to have with us 
tonight a famous poet, orator and diplo 

The post-prandial program at the ban- mat, a man who can speak to us of 
quet was opened by conditions through which the world of 
who called upon democratic ideals is passing from first 
hand knowledge. It is a personal honor 


THE POST-PRANDIAI PROGRAM 


President Shove, 
Albert Greene Dun- 
can, as chairman of the golf committee, 
to present the prizes to the winners of to introduce Dr. Van Dyke.” 
the afternoon’s tournament. To Ralph Dr. Van Dyke, who is now a com- 
kK. McCausland was presented the silver missioned chaplain officer in the U. S. 
loving cup for the best net score, and Navy, then delivered an address filled 
Ernest T. Manson the medal for the with patriotism, tributes to the 
best gross score. dent and to our fighting 
Jn introducing the first speaker of the 
evening, B. F. 
publicist 


Pre Sl- 
forces in 
France, and related several instances of 
German brutality in Belgium of which 
President he had direct knowledge. 


Harris, a banker and 
of Champaign, Ll, 


Saturday Morning Session 


HE final session of the convention 
opened at ten o'clock Saturday 


presented, and each of the resolutions 
dealing with subjects of highest import 
hotel in business and 
adopted. The 
request of Congress for the creation of 
a budget system to govern national ex- 
penditure; the recommendation for the 
creation of anon partisan joint conegres 


morning in the ball room of the 


industrial life was 
resolutions included the 


sional committee to consider after-wat 


reconstruction; the restoration of an 


adequate protective tariff for American 


industry; the endorsement of the peti 
tion to the congressional committee on 
finance f the National Ind u trial Con 


ference Board that shrinkage in inven 


tory values be taken inte consideration 


when taxes are levied; the suggestion 
to members of the Association that they 
seck export outlets for cotton goods in 
Europe, and a thanking all 
the speakers at the various meetings of 
the convention and the 
who had its 


resolution 


committeemen 
arrangement in charge 
In reporting for the committee on 
taxation Secretary Wilson of the Asso 
ciation stated that the report was a clos« 
of the report of the National 
ox Industrial (¢ Board on this 
subject, supplemented to meet such con 
ditions as have developed in the prog 
and but ress of taxation in Congress, and would 
attendance. The re- not be 


paraphrase 


ALBERT FARWELL BEMIS, COM MITTEI onterence 


RESOLUTIONS 
with President Shove presiding 
a few members in 
port of the 


read (he convention was then 
adjourned 


Cotton Manufacturers 


after the war, due allowance of Federal taxation for shrink- 
ing of inventory values which threaten to develop after the 
war and the oh pe aN of exports of cotton goods to 
allied and neutral countries. The resolutions follow: 


resolutions committee was 


Cotton Goods Exports Vhereas, 

Whereas, The textile machinery of value per cubic foot which, 
the greater part of Europe has been the shortage of available ship room, 
destroyed or unable to supply the usual makes such goods most desirable 
civilian demands of even these coun- freight and thus best conserves the gold 
tries much less of neutral countries; supply of the United States. 

Whereas, The people of the United Be It Resolved, That the National As- 
States, as compared to those of the rest sociation of Cotton Manufacturers rec- 
of the world, have ample clothing, and ommend to its members that they seek 

Whereas, Exchange to countries sup- to increase their exports to those coun- 
plying our Allies and ourselves, par- tries mentioned, and to those other 
ticularly to South America, Spain and countries where essential clothing is re- 
Australia, is seriously against the U. quired, and recommend to the commit- 
and tees of this Association that they urge 


Cotton goods have a high 


owing to 
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“BRETON” 


OILS FOR WOOL 





Adapted for 
All Kinds of Wool Batching 


In Daily Use by Leading Mills for Over 30 Years 


They are as carefully and accurately prepared to 


meet textile requirements as long experience and expert 
chemical knowledge can devise. Only the best of 
materials are used and every gallon is made in our own 
factory. 


Made in grades to meet different requirements 
1 


Oils and Greases 


FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Spindle Oils 
Dynamo Oils 
Machine Oils 


Loom Oils 
Engine Oils 
Cylinder Oils 


Sufficient oil of any kind sent subject to “test and approval” 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO. 


80 South Street, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 
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Superior Quality in Your Finished Product 
Can be Obtained Only When the Wool 


Stock Has Been Properly CLEANED 


Es ( 
mig UM ire 





Just as a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, so your entire manufac- 
turing process is no more efficient than 
the weakest stage. 


Stock must be in the proper condi- 
tion before entering subsequent proc- 
esses; it must be clear and soft—not 
roped, felted or stringy. 


The Hunter Model ‘‘D’’ 
Wool Washer 


insures a product that is clean, white, 
elastic, open and lofty. Every practical 
improvement for increasing the quality 
and quantity of the output has been 
employed. 


Our engineers will gladly answer 
your questions, or if desired, arrange 
fora demonstration. Write for descrip- 
tive catalog. 





JAMES HUNTER 
MACHINE COMPANY 


North Adams 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION AT BOSTON—Continued 


Government departments their 
e and co-operation in further- 
end. 
War Taxation 
ational Association of Cotton 
urers in convention assembled 
by resolutions already passed 
rious meetings since hostilities 
lared, to any policy adopted by 
rnment that will win- 
War. 


aid in 


ing the need for vastly aug- 
revenue, the Association be 
s essential not merely to se- 
mmediate requirements of war 
ire, but to select methods of 
that will protect indus- 
it to expand its operations in 
n to the needs of the Govern 
our Allies, and fortify itself 
mmercial struggles of coming 


ition 


re, be it resolved, that the 
\ssociation of Cotton Manu- 
the petition to the 
e on Finance of the Senate of 
ted States, filed by the National 
1 Conference Board Octo 


endorses 


on 


6, 1918, and emphasizes in such en- 


the position taken in this 
hat excessive taxation be not 
inless sufficient allowance is 

the shrinkage in inventory 
hich the present abnormal con- 
ive forced to an inflated level 


\dequate Protection 
not yet old clearly recall the de 
x conditions which existed 
Wilson Tariff Bill was in 
m 1892 to 1895. They also viv 


idly remember the idle mills, the army 
of the unemployed, and the public soup 
houses which followed in the train of 
the Underwood tariff enacted in 1912 
We firmly believe that free trade and 
tariff will reduce our working 
people to the scale of wages and of liv 
ing which exist in competing countries 
Having in mind the millions of return 
ing veterans who must find em 
ployment, and having also in mind the 
fact that labor now employed in war in 
dustries at abnormal wages must return 
to other pursuits; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the National 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers respect 
fully and earnestly urge the restoration 
by Congress of the 
adequate protection, to the end that the 
nation may be properly fortified to meet 


a low 


soon 


Assi cla 


historic policy ot 


the new and exacting demands of peact 


After-War Reconstruction 
Resolve d, | hat 


tion be given to the study of reconstruc 


immediate considet 


tion necessities and that plans be per- 
fected for the requirements of readjust 
ment, so that, when declared, 
the to march 
ward, inaugurating policies for the 
justment of and 
affairs 

The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers strongly recommends that 


peace 1s 


country may be ready for 


read 
national 


our domestic 


a non-partisan joint Congressional Com 


mittee on Readjustment be created fot 


the purpose of investigation of all phases 
of reconstruction and to 


recommend to Congress such legislation 


requirements 


as may be necessary to speedily 
lish the 


basis 


accom 
p transition trom a war to a 


peace 


Convention Comments and Personals 


unfortunate that President 
lid not see fit to take part in the 
Stabilization of Labor, 
ere repetition of certain parts 
lress delivered the evening be 
ld have exposed certain of the 
fallacies and camouflage of the 
nt labor movement. None of 
a ten 
President Shove in his 
eight-hour-a-day move 
nothing but labor union camou 


on 


kers at 
s had 


that the 


this session saw fit 


1 and abetted by Government 
lies, to establish 
thus making 
vertime for 


an eight-hour 
possible un 

all employes, ex 

omen and minors, with pay at 
half 

r subject that 

uld have liked to discuss might 

|“ The stabil 


is country 


many manufac 


por 


lal 

hey would like 
vhether President Gompe rs, of 
an Federation of Labor, is to 
the aid of the Ad- 

nm and Government labor de 
in building up a strong labor 
this country, and whether th« 
tration had arranged Mr. Gom 
ent foreign trip for the pur 
llowing him to develop an un- 
ling between the labor leaders in 
ind the prospective labor party 
uuntry. It has been reported 
quarters that the Administra- 
rs the spread of Bolshevikism in 
nd in this country, and believes 
development of strong labor 
vould act as the best insurance 
uch a menace, but if Washing- 
nside information of this char- 
y don’t they take the public into 


fidence? 


1 ration of the 


to recelve 


Many of those who attended the ban 
quet instead of the smoker regretted 
their decision, for it was generally 
agreed that the latter provided much 


more adequate opportunity for social 


intercourse and enjoyment. It is a re 


grettable fact that a certain few of th 
banqueters were more assiduous in their 
efforts to “loosen up” and put “ pep 
into the function than were any of those 


members and guests who attended the 


smoker lo guard against suc 


recul 


rence it might be n prelim 





inary announcement rT onven 





THREE OLD PALS WHO HARDLY NEED AN 

INTRODUCTION: LEFT TO RIGHT—EZRA 

DIXON, BRISTOL, R. I ANDREW CURRIER, 

VETERAN MILL MAN, AND “ TONE” SPEN- 
CER, PROVIDENCE, R. I 

tions to suggest that the smoker rather 

than the banquet should be used for 


such demonstration 

Dr. Cathcart’s paper on “ Cornstarch 
in the Textile Industry” was the only 
reminder to some of the older members 
of the conventions of ten or fifteen years 
ago, when technical and practical papers 
comprised almost the whole program, 
and when those on economic and social 
problems were the exceptions. If the 


Association Committee on Researe 


1 evel 


} 


gets down to brass tacks, it should be 


able 


} ‘ . eit nortan to tl 
results of tar greater importance to the 
1 
\ 


to pl duce technic 


industry than any of the papers 
that used to be read at the old conven 
tions. In the me | 


ognized that the 


antime it 
\ssociation 1s 
a continually weaker appeal 


superintendents and othe 


| agents, 
r practical men 
who are respor sible for the actual pet 
ation of our cotton mills 

\lthough the group discu 
Prade \eceptance \ 
voted entirely 
the 


the 


to bank accept 


result of a misunderstanding between 
two heduled for that ses 
sion, the large attendance and the care 
} lely 

Lit ACGCUTCSS 


\ssociation 


ful atten 
\lartin H Iry 
members are alive to the im 


mank 


t 
showed that 


trade and icceptances, and that thi 


educational work that has been done by 





TWO PROMINENT REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TEXTILI CLUB 
AT THE CONVENTION: LEFT rO RIGHT 

PRESIDENT GEORGE P. GRANT, JR FORMER 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BURTON 
the Association along these lines is beat 
ing substantial fruit 
One of the most enc eature 


convention was the relatively 


ot the 
attend 


laroe 


¢ ince of mill offier 


and superintendents—men wl 


rly classified under the eneral 
‘manufacturers.’ Of a total 
400, more 


Within tl last 


beet many fall 


nd ince CXCc¢ ding 


manutacturers 


ommittee members can be 


1 
y or these 


epended upon to ittend every conven 
tion 
The reports of pe 


the 


rmanent committees 


represent real mplishments of 
the Association and will careful 
study. While they speak for themselves 
and require no discussion by the mem 
bership, it is regrettable that lack of 
time made it impossible to have each 
report formally presented by the chair- 
man of the committee, and thus present 
a visual demonstration of the Associa- 
tion’s operating staff. 


The strong tariff warning to the 


acct 


repay 


Ad- 


ministration and country, adopted 
the Committee on Resolutions, is one of 
he first of a long chain of. similar 
warnings from leading industries tha 
ire commencing to pour into Washing 
ton Che war scale tor tixed mmod 
ity prices nd wages, for c« lling 
lustry and stabilizing labor, will ge 
pleces Just as rapidly as will the hig 
wall of war protection when peace be 
comes certain. Eventually, notl \ 
stand between our high scale of wage 


ind of living, and the relatively low 
isis of competing countries, that 

tariff that combines free trade and 
adequately low duties No re-adjust 
ment plans that may be adopted 

Congress will be complete that does 
not include, as one of its most important 
measures, the historic policy of ade 


quate protection to domestic industry 


National 


\lanufacturers is 


and the \ssociation of Cotton 


placing this 


correct im | 


it the head of its important resolutions 
All but four of the living ex-presi 
dents of the Association were present 
at one or more of the convention ses 
sions. Most of those who were pres 
ent continue to take an active part in 
thr \ssociation work, and their 
tendance may be correctly ac¢ epted as 


an indication of the importance of the 


meeting The former presidents wh 
Wer In atte lane ind the te 

ire as low Edwat \} 
hom 1894-95 \rtl I. Lov 
1896-97 Russell W Eator 1897-98 
Charle tH lish 1901-03 lam R 
MacColl, 1905-07; Frankl W. He 
1910-12; Edwin Farnham Greene, 1912 
14: Albert Greene Di 1914-1¢ \] 


esidents, Russell B. I 
Parkhill Manufactt 





president rf the 


ing | Fitchbur Mass., and Jame 
Thomson, treasurer of the Fair Hav 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass... we I 
ent and \ Lhnomso 
m of the Friday lor 
Phe ittenda r ot direct \ 
a sal 
] ri res¢ ( | 
Skinner, trea ( ( Ve Boyl 
t nut ( I 1 
} ( Imes, t1 ir 
Imes \ 1 ( vy Bed 
ad ( i (} é 
£ >» ¢ 1 \ 
x | ) id Dar 
Nt] 1 ' : 
| ] Spe 
| ( ( 
lf Ch i ( | 
th \ ( | ( ( ‘ 
1 1 
1 : 
( e Phil 
lel it Board | | l 
1 "1 Wil y 
| \\ ! f e 0) S . 
( Philadelp i h ject 
nformall h sce Com 
yn officials 1 1 edl 
e given their eriou nsideratie 
ifer on As he c Wil n ichi eT 
exhibition next spring, the fficul 
nding a suitable location for this 1 
Philadelphia will not need to be con 
sidered. Philadelphia has several hotels 
which can easily house the combined 
National and American Associations, 


and it is a joint convention that the 
textile men of that city would like to 
entertain Both Associations are ten 
tatively committed to hold their spring 
meetings in New York, but local 
association has invited them 

Several manufacturers 


no 


entertained 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION AT BOSTON—Continued 








IN SOCILA Wt t 
( rape ( 5 \ Shops, 
Whit ( ( ! & 
I | \\ \\ \\ t 
( | Gt & ¢ ales 
‘ | M { A ig 
} (‘o er lec ( ( 
S. Gut P Pp, ( { 
T W { ‘ { 
| ~ ( 
\ ] I \l es h 
ed “* Woot combinati in 
1 » V1 idquarte c 4 I 
] ( yw. % Hei nterested 1 the or 
‘ ition which is to take over th 
\\ ocket M ne & Press ( 
The only Canadians noticed at the 
nvention 1 ( B. Gordon, vice 
resident of the Dominion Textile Co., 


1. Montre il, and Ie hn B. ( udlip, for 
merly manager of the Cornwall & York 
Cotton Mills Co., St. Johns, N. B., and 
now with W. J. Westaway Co., Hamil 
3 { nt 

Phe 


11) } 1 - 
Clu nad a larga 


New England 
deleg: tion ot 
the convention, 
h of its members to have held 
Present 
orge P. Grant, Jr., with for 
John L. Burton and 

Dexter, attended the meetings 
yn Friday and the banquet that evening. 

Phat organization of mill men 
known as the New Bedford Textile Club 
was represented by its president, Robert 
Boys, agent of the Goodyear Cotton 
Mills, Killingly, Conn.; Fred W. Steele, 
treasurer and agent Booth Manuf 
ing Co. New Bedford; Richard Cowell, 
superintendent Charlton Mills, Fall 
River; J T Rutledge, agent of the 
John H. Meyer Tire Duck Co., Newark, 
N. J., and Robert Schofield, agent Sharp 
Manufacturing Co.. New Bedford. 

Capt. Robert S. Wallace, of the Army 
Quartermaster’s Department, and treas- 
urer of the Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co., 
was present on Friday evening in uni- 
form, but Major Philip Wentworth, of 
the Textile Production Division of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, and for- 
merly with the Draper Co., appeared in 


Southern Pextile 
present 


ind tormer othcers at 


rcable meeting of its own 
re ident (se 
1CT presidents 


Henry bs 


live 





actur 





civilian clothes; the latter’s oversight 
was much regretted by many of the 
lies present, who know that “ Phil” 
must make nat me olcer 
George ( inckley, f erly sales- 
manage \merican Silk Spinning 
( Pro l e. Tec ed the congratu 
lations of his many friends at the con 
vention upon his recent appointment as 
comptroller of Jencks Spinning Co., 
Pawtu ket, R. | 
Among the ymparatively new mem 
ers of the Association who were pres 
was J I ter Smith, who su ceeded 
the late William P. McMullan as agent 
e Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co 
Salem, Mass He w companied b 
William D. Phillips, superintendent of 
the compar 
Albert R Piere superintendent of 
the Pierce Manufacturing Corp., New 
Bedford, is so unassuming and modest 
withal that it would probably embarrass 
him if he were fully aware of the high 


regard in which his technical and prac- 
tical held 
by all who know it is second 


ability as a manufacturer is 
him well; 


only to their regard for him as a friend 





L. H. KUNHARDT, 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILL SUPPLIES 
If the Association Committee on Re 


reach could prevail upon Mr. Pierce to 


take charge of its investigations it would 
be unnecessary to delay active work for 
further suggestions 

rhe president of the 
oOo! Mecl ical 


Main, the veteran 
time to visit the convention on Friday. 


American Society 
Charles T. 
found 





1 





Engineers, 


mill engineer, 


His identification with the Association 
as an active member dates from 1885 
The postponement of the convention 


m the original date, 
e ban upon public gath 
during the influenza 
epidemic, all trouble 
for Secretary Wilson and the Commit 
there is little ques 
tion but that it resulted in a very much 
larger 


weeks fri 


of t] 


for two 


on account 


erings in Boston 
caused sorts of 
tee on Meetings, vet 


than would have been 
been held Oct. 17, 18 
was, the continued rav 
epidemic in Canada and 
undoubtedly 
from 





attendan 
had it 
As it 
§ the 
in the West 


prevented a_ large 


e case 


and South 
attendance 
those sections. 

The postponement prevented the at- 
tendance of Secretary William B. Wil- 
son, of the Department of Labor, who 
was to have been one of the principal 


speakers at the banquet; Dr. Felix 
Frankfurter, chairman of the Federal 
War Labor Policies Board, and Mrs. 


Basil Clarke, who was to have told of 


experiences in Belgium at the 

It also prevented the attend- 
several bankers and economists 
have taken part in the 
discussions the Trade Ac- 
ceptance Movement 

\ ludicrous result of this postpone- 
ment and change in program the 
publication on Friday morning by a lo- 
cal newspaper of a very complete synop- 
sis of what purported to be the address 
of Mrs. Basil Clarke at the smoker in 
Boston the evening before. More ex- 
asperating to the officers of the Associ- 
ation was the publication, Oct. 19, by a 
number of newspapers of the address 
of B. F. Harris, who had been sched- 
uled to address the banquet in Boston 
the night before, and had evidently sent 
advance copies of his address to the 
papers without notifying them of the 
date of the meeting. Mr. 
Harris eventually gave his address, but 
Mrs. Clarke did not. 

Had Secretary of Labor Wilson been 
able to deliver his address despite post- 
ponement and had he then been tempted 
by the imminence of the election to 
give a political turn to his remarks, 
no one would have been greatly sur- 
prised. There were many expressions 
of regret and disappointment, however, 
hat Dr. Henry Van Dyke should have 
erred in this respect. It was expected 
that his address would be devoted al- 
most exclusively to an account of the 
interesting things that he had seen from 
his vantage point as Foreign Minister 

Holland. His speech was little more 
than a pean of praise for the wonder- 
ful work that had been done by Presi- 
dent Wilson during the war, and he 
ven went.out of his way to take is- 
h the other speaker of the even- 
larr [ 


resident, 


her 
smoker. 
ance of 
who were to 


group on 


was 


change in 


s, for presuming to criti- 


se the ] 


There was no doubt 





CHAS. B. BURLEIGH, 
COM MITTEE ON BANQUET 


that Dr. 
master’s 


hearers 


“ 


minds of his 


had heard 


in the 
Van Dyke 
voice.” Incidentally, an unidentified 
banqueter fell out of his chair while 
Dr. Van Dyke was speaking. This was 
the only case of the that hap- 
pened at the convention and the only 
certain indication that the Doctor’s 
words had reached one of his hearers. 

President Shove has firmly estab- 
lished his reputation as a writer, speaker 
and presiding officer. Not only was his 
opening address a concise and compre- 
hensive review of the activities of the 
Association, but his handling of the 
labor question was straight from the 


es 
nis 


kind 


shoulder and correctly express: he 
views of the majority of manufa r 
present. He handles a conventi 
sion just as he would a board m 
that is, in a businesslike way and 
out any frills or flounces. P: 
Shove’s name is pronounced with 
0, as in the word grove, but er 
President Bemis is authority 
statement that in the New York 
they pronounce it like the ver! 
This is hardly characteristic of 
dent Shove, for there is not} 
termittent about his work; it 
pushing that has placed him in | es 
ent position as a leader of the i: 

Few members of the Associat 
side of the officers and mem 
standing committees have more 
vague conception of the ren 
change that has taken place in t 
ation of the organization since S ur) 
Wilson commenced his duties, ar ne 
reorganization of the Associat was 
completed during former P: 
Bemis’ term of office. During S tar 
Woodbury’s long term of offic: ad 
no difficulty in handling Ass tion 
work with the aid of one or two 
raphers, and he performed a ren ible 
service to the industry despite 
that the Association as an orga tior 
hibernated between the spring fz 
meetings. Now the Association is 4 
constantly active business organivation 
and through its directors and it nd- 
ing committees, of more than 10 m- r 
bers, provides more than enoug rk 
to keep busy the secretary, an a nt 
a field secretary and a large corps 
stenographers at the Boston an‘ N 
York offices. Hardly a weel si 
without meetings of several of tl 
ing committees, and during the \ 
eral other committees, in additior 
War Service Committee of the } 
Council, have given their atte: 
war problems. Secretary Wils 
constant touch with all of the tiv 
ities and also with the National | 
the National Industrial Co: 
Board and other national and | t 
ganizations with which the Ass: 
is co-operating. President Sh¢ 
directors, and the members of standing 
committees are the experienced mil! met 
who know the needs of the indus 
direct and suggest important Ass 





HARRY H. BLUNT, 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON MEE! !NG 
work. Secretary Wilson is the ne 
executive and organizer who s tha ‘ 
these orders and suggestions ar’ ex “4 


cuted. 








COTTON MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION AT BOSTON—Continued 


was entirely inadequate. 


ugh the efforts of President Shove 
Secretary Wilson it now has nearly 
ng sustaining members, paying any- 
f e from $50 to $500 each a year, 
it needs immediately at least 
members of this class in 
et the constantly increasing finan- 


demands. Even after the 


have need of every penny 
ly ased income if its plans for re- 
h and other important work are to 


nsummated. 


e of the speakers at the discussion 


Stabilization of Labor” 


nk that the viewpoint and attitude 


ill officials on labor matters 
progressive than that of agents, 
Ar} intendents and other mill 
ne It seemed to be his idea 
A e many of the latter men 


from the ranks, they would 





likely to make a close study 
nethods for improving the 
101 id living conditions of operatives, 
g- ss likely than the officers of 
n uble itions to favor such innovations 
the fact : n invidious comparison is as un 
u P is it is unwarranted; 
1 is a 
tion Members and 
it id 
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reas. Grenwich Bleachery, 


Richard Cowell, Supt 
I Fall River, Mass.; Lucius B 


entral Falls, R. I.; Henry 
ler Beaver Mills, North 


ren. Mgr. The Leonard W 





ls, New Bedford, Mass.; 


cC.; Benjamin Fessenden, 


} NG 
« ME! vood Co., Phillipsdale, R. 





s the ¢ Mass 

tho s tha Ay r Cc. Freeman, H. C. Butterworth 
' exe - Providence, R. I.; James 

ons 4 8 irmony Mills, Cohoes, N 


Gibbs, Asst. Supt. Pepperell 


leford Me.: George L 


he r the financing of these enlarged ac- 
Ts ies the income of the Association 
m its active and associate 





Ee. Coburn Agent Androscoggin 
ewiston, Me.; Langdon Coffin 5 


Morris L. Coney, Supt. West Boylston 

Easthampton, Mass.; Frank 
Treas American Moistening 

Mass.; Edward H Cook, 


Cranska Thread Co., Moosup, 
Cudlip, Mgr. Cornwall & York 

s Co., St. John, N. B.; Andrew 
Valley Falls, R. I.; Philip 

P nd Asst. Treas. Dana Warp 
\ ok, Me.; Charles W. Dennett, 
Mills, So. Hadley Falls, Mass 


Cc. Dexter, Pres. Warwick 


Albert Greene Duncan, Treas 
Mills, Boston, Mass.; George 


Boston; Nathan Durfee, 
American Printing Co., Fall 
Frank J. Dutcher, Pres. Draper 

Mass.; Russell W. Eaton, 
Ifg. Co., Brunswick, Me.; Frederick 

Agent Columbian Mfg. Co., 

H.: Manning Emery, Jr., 


Ir., Treas. Winnsboro Mills, 


th, Pres. American Moistening 


mill agents or superintendents have the 
power to put such innovations into ef- 
fect; they may suggest, but the mill 
treasurers or directors must authorize 
As an actual fact, it needs the close 
co-operation of both factors in finding 
the proper solution of such problems 
The mill official may sometimes be bet 
ter informed regarding new-fangled 
ideas in welfare and service work, but 
the practical mill man is best informed 
regarding the nature of his help and 
their probable attitude toward such in- 
novations, and he is the one who should 
assume the responsibility of executing 
the plan 

President-Emeritus Eliot, of Har 
vard University, made a notable. con 
tribution to the discussion upon the 
“ Stabilization of Labor” at the Friday 
morning session. It was his opinion 
that practically all of the Government 
plans for the control and regulation of 
business and labor were adopted only 
to meet war conditions and could 


hardly outlast the war With few ex 
ceptions they cannot be adapted to not 
mal business He included in_ this 


statement the various plans of the War 
Labor Policies Board; the only excep- 
1 ‘ 


tions that he mentione vel housin 


ind preventive medicine 
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Wool 


Silk and Cotton Mixed Fabrics 


.NTON silk as used for filling is 


iC 


cultivated silk, but of a low 

or and cannot be used for warp. 
izes range from 14/16 to 22/20, 

singic end; sometimes 2 ends are run to 
get on a filling tube (not twisted to- 


gether) and the yarn is then termed 2- 
4/16 or 22/26. Silk is numbered 
opposite system to cotton yarn; 


the wer the number the finer the 
thread. Two-end Tussah is a wild, un 
ultivated silk and is used for filling 
only. It varies very much in size and is 


equivalent to between 60s and 66s cot- 
ton yarn. Neither Canton nor Tussah 
will give the luster in finishing that is 


given by Italian or Japan silk. 


ROUND CONSTRUCTION FOR CLOTH 


When using Canton silk filling the 
warp should never be finer than 50s cot- 
ton, preferably 40s. The warp threads 
per inch should not be lower than 84, 
using a 40s warp, nor more than 96, 
using a 50s warp. A firm cotton ground 
construction is necessary, otherwise the 
silk filling will slip in finishing. ‘The 
number of filling threads per inch when 
using either 14/16—2-end, or 22/26 
single filling, runs from 64 to 96. Size 
14/16 single is rarely used with a cotton 
warp. 

The picks per inch are usually gov- 
erned by the price the buyer wishes to 
pay. It is permissible to reduce the 
pick to 52 if using 14/16—2-end Canton, 
but the buyer takes a big chance of 
having his cloth ruined in the finishing 
process. The threads per inch in warp 
should never be reduced below 84, no 
matter how high or low the picks per 
inch are, 

When making fancy grounds, care 
must be taken not to have the weave of 
too loose a nature, or the filling floats 
too long. Experience is the only guide 
in judging the length of filling floats, be- 
cause the silk is firm and hard until it 
is degummed in the finishing process. 
After the natural gum is washed out of 
the silk filling, it spreads out and be- 


comes soft and fluffy, and the picks are 
very easily displaced if handled too 
much. When the bolt of cloth reaches 


the store it is constantly handled by both 
clerk and customer. If the weave is not 
firm, or if the filling floats are too long, 
the cloth very quickly becomes unsalable. 





Suggestions for Designers 


of This 
By 


MISTAKES SOME DESIGNERS MAKE 


Some designers make the mistake of 
considering their responsibility ended 
when the grey swatch has been approved 
by the buyer. The writer believes that 
the designer should make arrangements 
to receive a swatch of the first piece 
tinished, so that he can see if his ideas 
come up to expectations. It is a very 
easy matter to judge how patterns on 


all-cotton fabrics will show up when 


finished, but not so where silk is used 
either in filling or in warp. 
A study of the finished swatch will 


Class 


of Goods 


Laneshaw 


Very often a buyer will come along 
with a swatch which he wants duplicated 
in different yarns. The working out of 
the idea on his lines would require yarns 
and a construction not suitable to the 
equipment of the mill The designer 
should not always turn down the idea 
on this account; he can often suggest 
some change that would make the pat- 
tern practicable for the mill’s equipment 
and by this means work up profitable 
business 


IDEAS FROM FOREIGN SAMPLES 
Che market is full of foreign swatches 





FIG. 1 


often lead to new ideas, or show where 
a simple change will increase the selling 
value of the cloth. The designer should 
never neglect the opportunity to keep 
both broker and customer in good 
humor, for a well-satisfied customer is 
a good asset. Designers often make the 
mistake of thinking that the customer 
knows just what he wants, and it is not 
their place to dictate how the cloth 
should be constructed, or how many 
ends and picks per inch should go into 
it. It has been the writer’s observation 
that the average designer can suggest 
ideas and changes that will work to the 
advantage of both mill and customer, 
save the weaving of costly samples and 
produce cloths that will be better sellers. 


made in European specialty mills. These 
swatches can be bought in book form. 
They include high class goods made 
from 2, 3 and 4 ply yarns; with colors 
and silk. These cloths could be repro- 
duced by American mills, but the price 
would be prohibitive. The wise designer 
gets some good ideas from such 
swatches, and produces cloths which 
find a ready market. Of course this is 
not original work, but most designers 
have come to the conclusion that there 
is nothing new in patterns. It is just a 
matter of turning over what has been 
done; getting patterns that will sell, 
keeping the cost down, and simplifying 
the weave so that the average weaver 
can run from four to six looms in a set. 


FIG. 3 


Good help is scarce. Two and three 
loom jobs require double the number of 
weavers required for four or six loom 
jobs. Cotton is none too good nor too 
plentiful 

It is a 
signer to 


matter for the de- 
approximate cost 
before weaving a sample. If the cost 
within the range of the buyer’s 
a sample is usually made. If it 
costs too much, the designer can either 
widen the distance between color strips, 
making fewer patterns, or cut 
down the pick as far as his experience 
teaches him is Che experienced 
and conscientious designer can save a 
lot of money for both the mill and the 
buyer if he is sufficiently interested and 
experienced 


very easy 


figure an 


comes 
price, 


color 


safe 


EXAMPLES OF SAMPLE SWATCHING 

It is not always necessary to make up 
a whole width of cloth in one pattern to 
find out whether it is practical or not. 
Three or four different ideas can be in- 
corporated in the width. This is what 
is termed swatch sampling, and it saves 
the expense of weaving a lot of samples. 
The patterns can all be drawn in one set 
of harnesses, no matter how many har- 
ness shafts are required for each pat- 
tern, as long as the ground cloth is the 
same and the reed is of the same num 
ber. All that is necessary is to change 
the pattern chain, weave a few inches of 
each pattern, and select the ones that 
show up the best. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are examples of 
swatch sampling. Six different patterns 
were drawn in a width of 46 inchee 
and the four shown were accepted. They 
have all proved good sellers. The draw 
in all cases is simple, the yarns are 
strong, and the pick is low, which giver 
good production and is easy on the yarn 

Fig. 1 is drawn on 10 harnesses. The 
pattern is an overcheck broken twill 
block, bounded by a straight 4 harness 
twill overcheck. Each of the bodys 
weaves requires 4 harnesses. Two 
harnesses are required for the selvages. 
The construction is 80 warp threads of 
40s cotton, and 72 filling threads of 2- 
end Tussah silk per inch. 

Fig. 2 is a filling wave and diamond 
effect. Fourteen harnesses are required 
for this pattern. 

Fig. 3 is a cross and diamond effect. 
(his pattern requires 18 harnesses. 
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Is superior to all others; they cannot bind the 
levers and thereby chans- ‘'> weight on top rolls. 
They only require a loose fit in the roller beam, 
allowing easy thie and Dag.. uJjustment. This 
one item alone will save savor enough in their 
adjustment to pay fer them. No wrench required 
and they automatically lock themselves when ad- 
us’_d. No levers can get down when these lever 


screws are used. The HARDENED LEVER 





2 bILAKING prevents the levers trom cutting and 
binding in the leve: eyes, thereby causing great 
eight on top rolls. as is the ( ( 
Cc) c) ree é used. Cat ic 
ps l he C id vithout ( rard 
L. T. HOUGHTON ? 
 ( . fo ‘ * to Tae +n . 
89 Exchange Street Worcester, Mass. 


> = 





Cops to weave from inside seven- 


eighths to three inches diameter and up = 
to seventeen inches long. Suitable for 
various kinds of coarse goods such as 
grass matting, cotton bagging, cocoa 


matting, all kinds of carpets, felts, chin- 


| 


chilla, linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose 


and narrow fabrics such as wicks, belt- 
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ing, webbing, surcingles, halters, etc. 
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OSWALD LEVER CO., Nc. 


BUILDERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


13th and Cumberland Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HiTiNSVILLE | 
SPINNING RING CO. | 


WHIITINS WILLE, MASS- 





ESTABLISHED 1875 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF 


LOOM REEDS 


SLIDING HOOK AND 
DOUBLE BAR 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


OMAN HT 
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4 is a large diamond and circle Figs. 2, 3 and 4 were derived from 
efi made up from small block filling jacquard patterns woven in all-silk. Fig. 
and requires 18 harnesses. 1 was derived from a very heavy all- 
cotton skirting pattern. Figs. 2, 3 and 
4 have 80 warp threads of 40s cotton 
and 60 filling threads of 2-end Tussah 
silk per inch The reason for the 
heavier pick in Fig. 1 is that all the 
ground weave is of a rather loose char- 
acter. There is no plain weave in any 
part of the ground to bind the filling 
tightly 
Fig. 5 is a very popular Canton silk 
filled pattern. The construction is 96 
warp threads of 50s cotton, and 64 filling 
threads of 22/26 single Canton silk 
= rhe ground pattern is what is termed 
= a dotted mull This pattern has been 
er in demand for many vears, and from 
= present indications bids fair to retain 
= its popularity Sixteen harnesses 
5 FIG. 9 
z required to produce it 
’roduction R ds for W R 
roduction hecords to1 eave hoom 
Editor 
ould like suggestions for a suitable form for keeping accurate production re 
eave room. We have a register on each loom and would like to keep a record 
om and its daily production » that any time in the future we could refer back 
ust what a certain loom made on a certain date Any information you can give 
this line will be greatly appreciated (3414) 
iction records for keeping per- production. In the present case it has 
data on loom production and been assumed that pick counters are 
nee is essential, not only for the used. 
SD 
Weaving Derr “Roouction KEPQRT 
SECTION=s2- Dare. Se ft. /Q “US 
[Weaver | EVI |Pex Tee 1. ] 
(camNo| Mss eee ta alae ; | yvanos| Nores 
ee eee ae Sees tarred 
10 - oer 1517.217 |43.9/2 29 = 
LI | BF eg uh US.003 {ff 792 \51.21/ | 42 | 34 | 
4 ft | 
2/2 | 149 \2é Wf 114.259 |FL/49 | 31210 | 42 | 20* RomAevll | 
213 |149 \7é2 WA) 72.852 | 40.745 132059 | 42 | 2/' | | 
4 | |, 209 _| | | eo ance | 
AOU: LL i . ' et ee | | ow 
eet ee 
= lez ic | 4 | 
= 21k bis Fz Mf 457992 |e 679 |2/3 13 | 42 | 14 learner | 
= | | 
Z 27 |113 74 Fp 42134? | 4/2 ert GUS {42 |e] » | 
= I + i —1—____l—_—______] 
FIG. 1 DAILY LOOM PRODUCTION REPORT 
making ee but also DAILY LOOM PRODUCTION RI 
purpose of obtaining detinite PORT. This is most conveniently made 
tion on costs, acne ut by cach loomfixer for his own sec 
SECTION NO..2. £00 No. /9 SECTION NO. 3. LCM NO 2. 
OUCTION RECORD OF. Vi. fowrn Leet Ls (Dif PRODUCTION KtOkD OF PIONTH Scklivdaly/§ 
lWegveh, ore | eo Ven Gas C002 nel ; 
sre WEBER pop | sry py sadn vos Nores bere Peo Hes 90. a = OE) pores 
rere peed ae 2 5/44) 
7 | 70 \Wos \ens2| 27 | | 
oy | 5 05 2078 i2 | 4 | } | = j pee ; 
t + | t + Z | | | | ‘Xa ad ty 
} 4 | | } y 2/0 ¢ A2G1/\ 29 he wud liad 
8 WO5\24/7\ 22 roe } P 
|e f | 4 | 2/0 | 9% 5/210 ‘ 
| al 5S |210 \92 \mos 
7 Ni NOS \2/7/9\ 2) . ‘ I ca 4 a 
/ (0 293 ”q | /| 240 Wes 20 045; 
‘5 | 
FOR MILL WEAVING ONE STYLI 
; ! 3 SEVERAI YI F GOODS WOVEN 
ind machinery troubles. The 
f recording can be most con ; ; 
bt: in d thr ugh 9 Siva Ion, a Tew minutes elore closing time 
disersrteiiorie. Ne ee €Ts, Tf the weaving departmen small, the 


this is not absolutely essential, 














; : > work may be assigned to ae but it 
any mills cuts are the unit of 
—— . " ASS OF Go0bs_ Ybs 
WEAVER er: xe Howes PR( a 
‘ AYER Has lym bens Yos | No7es ale We teal 907 EL ELL eis Cha I 
o +— - ; i ; 
5 |10s youn| 10° | lo 14 peat -) 
| | } | oo I 
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Taylor, Clapp & Beall 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


Il 


- 109-111 Worth St., New York, N.Y. 


Selling Agents for 
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~ Lonsdale Co. Berkeley Co. 


Hope Co. Utica Steam & Mohawk = 
Valley Cotton Mills 
Blackstone Mfg. Co. 


«Will be Glad to Represent 


HI Wuitil Ill 


= AS 
= Exclusive Export Agents 


2 Leading Manufacturers of Textiles 


and place at their disposal 


their experienced, reliable 


and efficient sales organization 
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EXPERIENCE 





erd Glectric Co. 


Incorporated 1895 


CONSTRUCTING 
ENG! NEERS 


$500,000 CAPITAL 
Backs Our Service 


Electrical equipment, apparatus and con- 


work, _— and installed. 


struction 


Write or phone nearest off 
wy 
BOSTON NEW YORK BALTIMORE 
eee WASHINGTON 


POWELL VALVES 


(Especially The White Star Uatve) 
The Powell New 


“Irenew Valve 


lron Body, 
Mounted Renewable 
Disc and Seat 


Easily Reground. 


Note Horseshoe 
Dise ‘‘V’’ 


(Which Eliminates a Locknut) 











WITH NON-HEATING WHEEL { 





Bronze 


Ring 


Isa great improvement over 
the old method: made 
sizes 14.” to 2” inelusiv 
roR 15 0] MOUND STE \M 
WORKING PRESSURI 
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Ask your dealer for Powel 





Ea The ‘Ws. PowELL Co 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


e WILL Bt 
PLEASED 

TO SEND 

ik) “ IRENEW 
CIRCULAR 


ON REQUEST 
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ment should be 


LUNKENHEIMER 
_Victor” Gate Valves 


Be alit wes Ben Shets 
lesign ‘ cessar 


And it is sererce by which the value of valve equip 





THE © LUNKENHEIMER co So. -. 


Largest inal esta of g 

High Grade Engineering * 

Specialties in the World 
CINCINNATI 

New York 

Chicago 





Boston 
London 
4 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Various 
Steel Products 


Branch Offices 
Boston 


Works 
South Side Works 


Keystone Works 


Detroit 
New York 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Buftalo 
C hicago 


Cincinnati 


Eliza Furnaces & Coke Ovens 
Soho Department 


Cleveland St. Louis Aliquippa Works 


Genera! Offices 
JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 
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s self-evident that in a mill of larger 
ize the fixer of each section is the most 
uitable person for the task, and this 
procedure is assumed in this example: 
The information required on this rec- 
1rd is the Section Number, Date, Loom 
‘umber, Weaver’s Number, Hours, 
ay’s Reading, Previous Reading, Picks 
roduced, Picks Per Inch, Yards, and 


ronucrion record oF MONTH Jiatantore JU§. SECTIONS! Loom 1/37 


a Y FRAOOUCTION 


MIGHT FRODUCTION. 
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entrusted with the work of keeping the 
records looks up the previous new: “el 
and enters the figures into the “ Previ- 
ous Reading” column. To prevent waste 
of time in looking up old readings on 
looms that are not in operation, the 
previous readings are carried forward 
every day, as shown in the illustration 
at Fig. 1 in the spaces for looms num- 
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FIG. 4 


SEVERAL STYLES WOVEN; L 


scellaneous remarks for which a col- 
nis provided. The length of the rec- 

d should be sufficient to accommodate 
largest section of looms. 

Every evening each loomfixer fills out 
following data for each loom of his 

tion: 

oom Number 

\Weaver’s Number 


T 





OOMS RUNNING DAY AND NIGHT 


bered 214 and 215, which had no weaver 
in attendance on the date given. 

It is obvious that the difference be- 
tween the current reading and previous 
readings represents the day’s pick pro- 
duction. This is filled out at the time 
the previous reading is entered. Yards 
being the unit of production, this data 
is determined next. Yard production is 














lfours equal to: 
id DAY PRODUCTION Apaer PRoDuCTION | | ] 
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L 1 
Ls ee ge eg oem 5 
= lace 7 - ——}— — met + + + 5 io ght | 
% 15/5 | /0 [77s | 9" | 7 anaes | 
i = rs F ee, mp : | a oO Wk TG 
IS | 4 boar | ; | | | “6d cand | 
| : ; Pha, 
ee. Torats ror MONTH | ZO7ALS FOR / MONTH _ int 
[ase |250 [ors 1552] $4 14 | 57" EZ /75 ‘rock 45 | 
— sevnallieiin Zs 
FIG. 4A REVERSE SIDE OF FIG. 4 
Style Pick Production 
Day’s Reading -———-- 
Picks Per Inch Pick per inch X 36 
Information such as ‘Changing Phe clerk should prepare a table of all 


arps, nee oom Trouble,” “No Weav- 
‘Learner,” or any other informa- 


FECTION Na..3 


Loom No 10 | 
— 1 
"RODUCTION RECORD fe | FOR THE YEAR S9L. o.. 


lyon] fn. |CLASS OF 60005 Os Borat] 2 
NTH ees [His | 3 I fy\ 530 | lors | |Yos fo 
VUARY 12352) /974| [a9 | | [e9 | a 
RUARY |2158 2152 s|602 | | | Iecz | 0 
Rew \0Wa23Selb7S| | | daz} 95 
PRU [2352|2// l270 | [436] | lee | 90 | 


sa 


‘AY 2353 [2354 1627 | | \627| lo | 
Y 12358 |235 " | 1294 | | L294 |e | 
wsr \eHs\24%\ | 675 \675| 
"EMBER, 

SER | 

z MBER 

VIBER | 


5 YEARLY SUMMARY FOR EACH LOOM 


of conditions affecting the produc- 


The records are taken to the boss 
aver and after inspection sent to the 
fice. The clerk in the office who is 


filling constructions multiplied by 36, and 
this work can be reduced to a simple 
division of the pick production by the 
co-efficient of the construction. 

THE MONTHLY LOOM RECORD. 
The records discussed above afford no 
immediate comparison of the continuous 
performance of every loom, therefore a 
monthly loom record must be con- 
structed to show at a glance this con- 
tinuous performance. The construction 
of this record depends upon the 
of goods being made and the conditions 
under which the mill is operating. The 
information required in each case is 
Date, Weaver's Number, Hours, Style 
rr Class of Picks, Yards, and 
miscellaneous notes. Figs. 2 and 2a; 3 
and 3a; and 4 and 4a such 
monthly loom records 
structed to cover the 
various mills working 


class 


( r00ds, 


represent 
T hey were con- 
requirements of 
under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


Figs. 2 and 2a for mills making only 
one stvle of goods. 
Figs. 3 and 3a for mills making several 


styles of goods 
Figs. 4 and 4a for mills making sev 
eral styles of goods, and running looms 


day and night. 
In the case of Figs. 4 and 4a it would 
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1843 


One Man (Afterwards President of 
the Corporation) in a Small Room 


1864 
A Massachusetts 
Engineers, 


Corporation 


Founders, Machinists 


1876 


Developed the first Hydro-Extractor 
from the patents of David M. Weston 


1918 

Fillin 
WESTON 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


With as Little 


} Orde) § fi } 


Delay as P 


ai 
ossthle 


20 INCHES DIAMETER TO 
34 INCHES DIAMETER 


No Obstruction in Basket 
for 


Special Construc- 
tions Every Centrifugal Requirement 
Co. 

Boston 


{CHINERY 


AMERICAN Toot & MACHINE 
) High Street 


POWER TRA 


VSMISSION M 
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HAS ALL ADVANTAGES 
Of Both Oak and Chrome Belting 


Always Fastened with Waterproof Cement 


Chrome Leather will transmit 25% to 331%4% 
more power than Oak Leather, the latter in com- 
bination adds lateral stiffness and weight. There 
is no unequal stretching and the belt shifts nicely. 

Not for any special drive but is best for any and 
all drives. Nothing can surpass leather. 


Always specify “MATADOR” Brand 


THE ULMER LEATHER CO. 


P.O. DRAWER 44 NORWICH, CONN. 


Wherever you find Albaugh- 
Dover Accurately Generated 
Gears in use, you are sure to be 
impressed with their unusual 


smoothness and silence in opera- aw 
tion. Our gears are used by a 
many of America’s leading manu- p z 
facturers of automobiles, trucks, bas 
tractors and other machinery. If es] 
you use gears—SPIRAL, HELI- S 


CAL, INTERNAL, WORM OR mos 


WORM WHEELS—send us your ek 
blueprints or sample gears for <9 
estimates. We operate our shops nies 
continuously day and night in ba 
three shifts of 8 hours each, in- a 


suring exceptional service. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER C0. ! 


2100 Marshall Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


sitios iii paren. 
a ak a 
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SUMMIT 


Turns Your Iron Barrel Into 
A Good Self- 
Measuring Outfit 


Adjusted to any or- 
dinary oil barrel in a 
jiffy. Measures the oil 
exactly without over- 
filling the oil cans or 
spilling over the floor. 
The lock prevents 
unauthorized per- 
sons from drawing 
oil. 

No more excuse 
for oil soaked 
floors. 

Hundreds of 
users say it is the 
best oil and labor 
Saver they ever 
had, 
BETTER 
ORDER A 
FEW TO- 
DAY. Weighs 
but 25 Ibs. 
and is very 
finely built of 
the best ma- 
terials and 


wor k « Type 11 
manship. Notice the Details 


Price $] $-00 
MILWAUKEE TANK WORKS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Thirty Different Styles of Tanks and Pumps for Oils, Gasoline, etc. 
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More Mills Each Month are Using Our 


seein Sectional Style Rubber Ring Roll 


Our sales on this roll for Wool scouring machines have been growing 
rapidly during the past two years. It has proven a rubber roll suc 
esstul in every way. It will stand up under hardest use. It will “squeeze” 
uniformly. It will give economical service compared with cost of using 


vered with LAPPING or SLUBBING. Practically no stoppage 
nachine or production. 


rhe Interlocking Sectional Style Rubber Ring Roll is guaranteed for 


vear otf daily operation, and will oftentimes last for two vears and 
We manntecture Rubber Covered Rolls 
We can furnish rubber covers only, or complete rolls with steel shafts 


cast iron centers, 


Write Us your requirements -- use coupon. 


The American Wringer Co., «vere «) Woonsocket, R. I. 


Please Send Further Mill 


Information about your | Signer. 


Rubber Rolls 


Address 
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he . mistake to lump the day and night 
pro ‘uction together, since comparison 
iy and night work is not only in- 
ing, but extremely important. 
se records are most conveniently 
in a card file system, printed on 


Shoddy and Cotton Overcoating 


A Serviceable 
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both sides, thus saving space and paper. 
At the bottom of each month’s record 
space is provided for a summary. 
These records can be completed with 
the addition of a yearly summary for 


each loom, as illustrated at Fig. 5. 


Cloth That 


Helps Conserve Wool Supply 


U DER the conditions existing, 
ivilians will have to take what 
th in get in clothing fabrics, and if 
pply of wool falls short, shoddy 
logical substitute, with at least 
cotton to hold it up in the work 
fanufacturers in general are alive 
situation, and are already dealing 

in getting out different ranges 

ples which will soon be shown 

trade in the regular way. The 
ractice will be followed of sub- 

mitt a type sample of each distinct 
is a standard. Many serviceable 


ths are being constructed with a cotton 
f common quality and a grade of 
filling that will always be avail- 
ble. In this way shoddy can be used 


A SERVICEABLE OVERCOATING MADE OUT OF SHODDY 


vest advantage for the reason 
eaves best in filling, and enough 
be woven into the warp to 
ly cover up the cotton and pro 
fabric that looks and feels as if 
1 of all wool. 
ancy overcoating shown in the 
m is an example of what can 
with shoddy and cotton. It 
ts a line of fabrics initiated for 
use with the object of saving 
The cloth is well thought of by 
the woolen trade and is re 
uch attention from buyers 
rs ON MANUFACTURING 


lars of the layout and manu 


the cloth in question are 
follows There = ar 2,400 
1/20s black cotton warp 11 

h, finished at 56 inches width 
laid 75 inches wide, through a 
d, 4 threads in a dent 
ks per inch of 1 run filling, i1 
dark olive 
ind dark green, the yarn being 
ma quality of shoddy equiva 


There 


dark navy blue, 


fine medium territory wool 
isic plan of weave is a regular 
lain, tacked from back to fac« 
style, to prevent any undesir 
effect of weave from. being 
p in the cloth The style of 
s a check, approximately 1! 
uare with the navy blue for 


part on face, overchecked in 


hion with the green and olive. 


he pattern from being a run- 
number of the warp threads 


in upon separate sections of 


harness, which are arranged to work 
reversely, and in conjunction with the 
filling, create a design of small check- 
erboard in different colors. The filling 
is woven in the order of one and one 
alternately, and the change is effected 
by simply weaving in two picks of the 
same color. 
DETAILS OF 
The cloth is finished in chinchilla 
style, which enhances the value of ma- 
terial and is always serviceable in over- 
coatings. There is not much detail to 
the work of finishing and the expense 
is less than might be expected. The 
pieces of raw cloth from the looms are 
first trimmed and burled free from 
straggling ends of yarn and projecting 


FINISHING 





AND COTTON 


fulled in width to the 
finished 


knots, then are 
extent required to 
goods the proper width 

\ thick solution 
water is used in fulling to aid in estab 


make the 


of neutral soap and 


lishing a lofty “ruggy” feel to the 
fabric, and the washing soap with alkali 
requires to be of good strength to 


thoroughly clean the heavy weight of 


shoddy material \fter the pieces have 


been washed and « <tracted, they are put 
| 


through a napping machine and run 
both wavs until a suthiciently long nap 
has been raisei. Then they are run 
through a hinchu'a machine — three 
times 

The finished cloth weighs approxi 
mately 28 ozs. per yard, o ich ly 
2.28 ozs. is calculated to be cotton 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


CLoTH cropping and shearing machine 
1,277,694 T. Canby, Huddersfield, 
Eng. 

CLOTH cutting machine, Straight knif« 
1,277,812 M. Zawistowski and K., 
Komow, Brooklyn, New York 

Cotron picking machine. 1,277,901. T. 


R. Gabel and H. H 
Angeles, Cal 


Holdaway, Los 


Corton picker shade. 1,277,957. J. P. 
Lee, Stockton, Ga 

Fitter, Chemical. 1,277,832 W. R 
Beckley, Rochester, N. Y 

Loom, Filling—replenishing 1,277,357. 


W. H. Baker, Boston, Mass. 
Loom-shuttle. 1,278,034. J. C 
son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CELINA STEARIC ACID CO. ~ 


CELINA, OHIO 


Hint 





Saponified Red Oil 
Saponified Special Red Oil 
Double Pressed Stearic Acid 
Triple Pressed Stearic Acid 

Repressed Red Oil 


AN AWiiNNEHTNUULUE 


uality Maintained 


In spite of the shortage of 
raw materials and men, the 
quality of our products 1s 
being rigidly maintained. 
You are safe when you 
select any of the products 
listed above. Your inquiries 
will receive our prompt 
attention. 


ockhill & Vietor 


22 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
S NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Bleached 


Streaks in 


Prominent 
Stockings 





SC; 
l 
that 
aite 
f 
+} 
ii 
] } erii S 
t ; } 1 \ 
t made, I finally came to the cot 
cil hat the reak W caused } 
1 1 1 
the yi not 1 venly pboued ou 
i to n ing d, int ng 
r t f } t t 
frond that it was od plar Q 
i 
+p 
fy ' ] 
] use r < , © } 
ching i! t Y; le t 
Ki o WA tT i 
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Discolored Cotton Tape 
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I 
ue 
\ } 
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{ sample 
: ¢ 
th 
el ( ( ] 
, riz 
Nroacc ¢ t re ( 
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1 N 1 Kk iue ft 
' 1 
Linn Ch t has h lark 
cr f did ( Wl 
like thx he discolorations are 





cking 1n 


uneven pa 





1 1 i ] 
he kier, exposure during the boiling 
proce or being short of time in the 
boil 
| ‘ } 
he enquirer < tat w he 
il he ape W ec! I pen kicr or! 
under I e does { ite the 
T1 ‘ mot. -r- caus 
11 the 1] Hy 
d 1 unt of material 
] Phe llowing 
proc od uniform 
white 1 detail 
| t a sulphuric acid 
bath at 1 l'w., and let them age tor 
t \ ‘ three | s, covering up 
the pil ») prevent any ot the verhan 
s from getting dry. Then wash 
free fro cid ‘ e kier and mix up 
] ( Ss s da ama 
goods tl ds are to 
' 1 14 
é ( ier they shoul 
I 1 pains should 
that ( tantly 
i! e d places 
; : 
ne \ ill ‘ ( In- 
lained \ | over th 
goods wit! t ones 
° 
heavy w t ld lown 
; ; 
If the ¢ ( d in a high 
p S cle 1 ed for 
: ‘ 
SIX rs ; | ré e, with 
e same amount Oo! C soda 
4 hy 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEX- 


TILE WORLD JOURNAL 


given which will be of immediate technical 
the same line. 
of management, 


on the 


the markets, etc., 


sion views expressed. All 


Inquirers should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In this way answers can be 


value to the correspondent and to others in 
Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
are especially invited as well as any legitimate discus- 
inquiries must 


be accompanied by the name of the 


person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


If the question 


tigation, 


before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


goods thoroughly out of 
give a chemic bath of % to 

and let them lie for three 
or four hours or until the F 


Sometin 


come white quicker than 





1 | 1 +1 ] +l , 
all depends upon the boiling 


After lying in the 


goods should be thor 


} ' 
cnemic 


oughly wa 





from chemic and given an acid bath at 
to 1 degree Tw Let them age for a 


couple of hours in the acid so its action 





1 } ] e 4) } : 
will neutralize the effects of the chemic;: 
when they are ready for washing up 

nd hinine ¢ ony then y 1 whi 
nd Diuung to give them a good whit 
appearance 

Che r1¢ 1 the be iling, and if 


this process does not give the goods 
f i I bleacher ewill hav« 


give a longer 








] ! Knitted 
’ i \ all tk 
pos lir name 
cloth, size and grade of yarns required, and 
age } Y (3409 
This is a chinchilla cloth which is 
made in the same manner as plush o1 
fleece-lined cloth, but is finished differ 
ently. The sample seems to have been 
made on 20 gauge, using two threads of 
otton yarn for what is the back of 


this cloth as used, but which is really 


the face of the cloth as knitted, and a 
wool thread for the face. The two 
cotton threads on the back are f d 
ferent sizes, the finer one being the 
tving-in thread for the wool yarn. The 
wool yarn is put in by the ordinary 
backing wheel, and is tied down by 
very third stitch; that is to say, th 
wool thread is placed on the back of 
two needles and in front of one needle 
The finishing appears to have been 


done by a brusher or napper, touching 


the voods very lightly so as not to de 
give the fal ric 
hinchilla 


the loops which 
the appearance of the 


cloth 
The sample is 


number of 


stroy 
wove! 
too small to state th 
the machine, or 
d. but 
whatever weight 
wanted, and the 


feeds on 
the exact sizes of the yarn 
the se are roverned by 


per yard the cloth 1s 


determined by the width of the 


54 inch S 


wanted, whether 27 inches or 
wide 

Chinchilla cloth is really a modifica 
tion of astrach n, the differen e in the 
two fabrics bei that on the face of 
he chinchilla woolen yarn is used, 
and on the astrachan a worsted yarn 1s 
tesed | r* 1 several = ditte 
methods of making and finishing, but 


the fabric obtained is 


Same 1n all. 


is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive inves- 
a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised 


Flax Cleaning Machinery 
Editor 


appears in the 


Technical 


There TEXTILE WoRLD 


JOURNAI (issue of Oct page 67) on the 


question and answer page, an article headed 


‘Mixing Vegetable Fibers,"’ which interests 
us very much We are preparing flax fiber 
from American grown flax straw cultivated 
for seed only; ind forwarding you three 
ample of under eparate cover No 


l is the fiber just as it comes from our de- 


ecorticating machine No. 2 is the same fiber 
put through a further leaning process No 

is the same fiber washed, not bleached 
There has been no bleaching process used; 
soap and water being the only cleansing 
igents employed, plus mechanical action, 
in our specially devised machines We 
would like to get in touch with your corre- 
spondent No. 3381, either through you or 
i etly, if that is not contrary to your 

(3401) 





Inquiries are sent to the question and 
answer department in confidence, and 
we Cannot put this correspondent in 

uch directly with the inquirer. We 
are, however, sending copy of this let- 
ter 10 the origina) inguirer with @ sug- 
gestion that he take up the matter direct 
if interested. 


Starting a Small Hosiery Mill 
Editor 


With an associate I am considering start- 
hosiery mill of about 20 knit- 


Would it have any chance 


onsidering the competition of 
establishments? How many 


ind ribbers would be required? The 
product men’s half hose of the 
quality What equipment 


would be necessary for the dyeing and fin- 


Technica) 
ing a small 
ting machines 
for success, 

much larger 
loopers 
would be 
possible 


best 


ishing, considering the latest and best 
methods and machines? (3410) 


The success of a plant depends more 
m the ability of the manager than on 
the size of the plant. If the manager 
has the ability to organize, he will soon 
find ways and means of enlarging the 
In the writer’s estimation, the 
following are the most important points 
in starting a plant of this kind: 

First. A practical man who 
knows the proper equipment to install; 
knows how the goods must be made, and 


business 


good 


eoods being the best of 


market 


insists on the 


heir kind on the 
Second. It will be necessary to know 


1e exact cost of the goods to enable 
he setting of a selling price which will 
allow margin of profit. 


a Satistactory 
| 


Third. The proper merchandising of 
roduct. If the product itself js 
ass, it sl ould be possibl to get 

highest market price for it. It will 





ve found that the merchandising of the 


yroduct will be the most important thing 
n the success of the little plant, and 

A ae Moa 1] hn 
his cannot be done efficiently unless th 


product itself is right These 


} } + ] 


require 


nents must both be met and, as stated 
efore, under normal conditions a man 
with ability to organize should have no 
e in making such a plant pay and 
lually increase it as he finds it neces- 

ry or advisable 


The following list gives the equi; 


necessary for a mill of the 
tioned: 

20 Knitting machines. 

5 Ribbers for rib tops. 
Loopers. 
5-horse power motor. 
Open vats of 100 Ibs. capac 


Trucks for handling work 
Vasher or laundry machin 


Re 


Steam forms. 
Hydro-extractor. 

Hot press, 

Ticketing machine. 
Stamping iron for transf« 


to 
ee he te 


It would require five ribbers 
enough rib tops for twenty mach 
each knitting machine should pr 
dozen pairs per day, and each ril 
produce about 20 dozen ribs per 

The number of dozens that 
upon a depend 
pon the operator than upon 1 
chine \ operator 
duce from 35 to 40 dozen per day 


produced looper 
1 
\ 


first class 
looping is the most difficult ope! 
the manufacture of hosiery, it 

several months for an operato1 
come efficient. For this reason i 
be necessary to install at least for 
ers. 

It would require 4 open vats 
pounds capacity for dyeing and 
ing, 1 wat for dark shades, 1 f 
shades, 1 for bleaching, 1 for stock 


and \ Janndry machine for finishins 


1 would 


plant of larger capacity 


mend machines for dyeing. But 


“igh 
much as these machines are mort 
sive, take considerable power, 
the largest advantage in machin« 
is the cutting down of labor cost. 


as one man could easily dye thi 
product, whether it were dyed 


vats or machines, I would inst 


open vats and replace same w 


chines as the plant increased its 


» ry ™" 
Recovery of Wool Grease 
Technical Editor: 

In your issue of October 12 we n 
article on wool 
this we 


have a short 
In reference to 
have recently started 


you 
may 
reclaiming the 


say 


from the liquor in the wool wast 


from the results we are obtaining do 


where it will be a paying proposit 
thought that possibly you could 
some information on the subje« 


handle about 5000 pounds of grea 


tralian wool per day, which loses in 
about 40 per cent We are 


chanical 


runnin: 


separator and have 


closely all directions, but Are only 


ing about 1 per cent. of the weigh 


wool, which looks very small. Can 


us any opinion of what would be a 


centage to expect from this? 
Your percentage of recovery 
together too small. Australian 


at a conservative estimate, will 
16 per cent. of grease. 
one-half of this is recoverable 
chanical separation. You und 
of course, that the soap you 

the saponifiable matter of th 
grease pass through the mach 
can only be recovered by a sul 

The grease thrown 


the machine is almost free ft 


process. 


acids and is, indeed, an imput 
lin. You do not say what mac! 
are using. There are two well 
types on the market and eitl 
ought to give you a considerabl 
percentage than you appear 


recovering 


size 


Approx! 
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NEW MACHINERY 


MECHANICAL LOADERS 


Help Solve the Problem of Scarce and 
High Priced Labor 


Manual labor, in these times of scare 
of help and high wages, is expen- 
ve. The present requirement is for the 
cc t} 


itest the han- 
obtainable 


possible economy in 
ling of materials. This is 
ly by the use of labor-saving machin- 

with the aid of which one man is 
le to do the work of several by hand 
h A device to economize manual 


hods. 
yr in handling coal, brought out by 
Conant Machine Co., Concord, Mass., 


I the Chis 


si Wh in illustration. 
sh« the 


two of 


par- 
Be 
three 


at 


ir view 
machine loaders 
ip Devens, Ayer, Mass., in handling 
10 to 800 tons of coal per day, the coal 
hauled to the several steam heat 
plants by auto trucks. Several 
plants are also using the device in 
{is hauled from tt 


reclaiming the coal 


IWS 


operated 





tex- 


fuel to be 





TWO OF THE THREE CONANT MECHANK 


AYER, 


held pile, trestle or bottom-dump 
Included textik 
erns are the American Thread Co., 
Mill, Holyoke, Mass. (2 ma 
S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Web- 

Mass.; Cranston Worsted Mills, 
Ww stol, R. I.; Lawton Spinning Co., 
usy Aus Voonsocket, R. I.; Columbian Manu 
’ ng ring Co., Greenville, N. H.: Bosteor 
; : Bondsville, Mass., and City 
nufacturing Corporation, New Bed- 


car. among these 





rrick 


nes): 
’ 


x .Co. 


s |, Mass. 
CTRIC OR GASOLINE-ENGINE DRIVEN 
: Conant mechanical loader is 
ughly developed machine construci 
BL os bt 1 
standard parts which are especialls 
. sa ned for this work and tested with 
le margin for the severest stresses 
Xx! 1 j 
red under actual working condi- 
: It is the result of long stud f 
a 


ting and conveying machinery. Thi 


consists I a tran Structul 


: ly built angle bars, str 
nd reinforced with gusset | 
All intersections are hot 
firm joints. Wheels 


entirely of met 


orners 


Insuring 





hing gear are 





include two strands 
tested for 4.600 Ibs 


7 s x strain, or heavy detachable link 


10ns 


je piockK CnNaln, 





Ps Chere are about 20 16 x 9 inch 
10 inches steel or malleable irot 
; the latter equipped wit ev 
eging teeth if required m 
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AND PROCESSES 


tive power is a 3 or 5 H. P. electric 
motor, according to the bucket capacity 
and the character of work to be per- 
formed. If electrical connection is not 
available, an air-cooled gasoline engine 
may be used. This type of engine is 
particularly adapted to this machine, as 
there is trouble by 
freezing. 

The dimensions are as follows: 
of the standard loader is 11 
inches; length, 8 feet 6 inches; 
rear wheel, 4 f{ 
delivery, 7 fcet 8 inc 
inches. The wheels are 48 and 24 inches 


high. 


no water to give 
Height 
feet 6 
; tread ot 
et 8 inches; height of 


} 


hes to 6 feet 10 


COMPARISON WITH 


The loader with 18-inch buckets will 
load on to a 
yards 


HAND LABOR 


motor truck or wagon 5 
cubic of bituminous coal, sand, 
gravel or broken stone in about 8 mit 
utes, at a cost of about 3 cents for power 
and incidentals, or a total cost of less 
than 2 bic yard, including ope: 


ation. work performed by 


cents a cu 


The same 





AL LOADER I Ust AT CAMP DEVENS, 
MASS. 
hand labor would take two laborers 45 


more than three times 
as much, while the saving due to obviat 


minutes and cost 


ing the keeping of a truck or team stand 
ing, would represent a saving of at 
least 20 cents per cubic yard ‘iguring 


a day’s work, both as 
etheiency and 
loader will pay 


up the results of 


T¢ gards relative cost, 
shows that a mechanical 


for itself in a short time 


The machine can be moved about a 
vard where ground conditions are favor 
ble by two or three men. When desired 
for use at a distance, it can be drawn 
behind a truck or team lhe gasoline 
engine driven machine can be operated 
anywhere For operating a machin 
equipped with electric motor, feed wires 
re extended from the nearest pow 
line and outlets provided on convenient 
posts or wall, to plug into with flexible 
cabl These cables may be of great 
leng t with machin 
cated anywhere in the yard 


COLLAPSIBLE PACKING CASE 
\ collapsible wood 


can be returned in a folded con 


been brought out 


Watford Manufacturing Co., 


packing case, 





reuse, has 





| Ierts, England. It is said to be 
p irly useful for high class goods 
W necessitate well made shipping 


cases that are too valuable to be scrapped 


after one journey. It is built strong 
enough to withstand the hardest usage, 
and when empty can be reassembled so 
that it occupies less than a third of the 
space taken up by the made-up case 
The weight of a standard case is 30 
pounds, and its inside measurements 
are: Length, 22 inches; width, 18 inches: 
and depth, 16! The thickness 
of the wood used for the top and bot 


inches 





tom is one-half inch and for the ends 
one inch. The lid and bottom are botl 
strengthened by hoop iron placed’ | 
the extreme edges, and there are two 
bindings of annealed wire three-six 
teenths inch thick The depth of the 
case when collapsed is 5 inches The 
1 ‘ e 

above are the measurements for the 
standard case, but any siz¢ f case can 
be made to order, adapted to the | 
of any trade nd anufactured with 


special regard to the class of 
tances, 

sae : cei 

The « nsists of x p ts n 


prising a base, cover, two sid 


’ nd other con litioy S 


ase ¢ 


s, and two 





ends. In assembling the parts, the end 
and sides are fitted into the base oar 
tom of the case, and hel ther | 
eroc nes After Is hay 
been packed, the ver sl d the 
; mad cure } 
The makers claim that a ise can 
assembled Ot lism intled it A) c ( | 
\ special feature of its construction is 
that no nailing required sembli 
ind this ( S lor yr \\ l } not} f< 
life and pern eus ver and er 
wail Chi 1 ire all made intet 
1 11 1 ’ 
ingea a that rt ta ASE 
s into and can be used with anv other 
n + of ca f hy en ( 


RECENT TENTILE PATENTS 
Picket 12¢9,.933.  &...'E; Sta 
kenborg, Chicago, TU 
Dye Castine Machine 1.279.650 ( 
Bungay, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Dyr jn S) 
: rooklyn, N. ¥ 
Gas Drier 1,280,043 T 
Pittshurs h, Pa 
GINNING and Delinting 
1,279,565 W. D. McCoy, 
N.Y 
MEASURING 
for 1.280.012 
Louis, Mo 
SEAM for Sewed Articles 
\. H. DeVoe, Westfield, N. J 
SEAMS, Machine for Flattening. 1.279, 
832. J. Berger, Utica, N. Y 
THREADS from Fabrics 
Extracting 1.279.876. G 
Austria 
UNDERGAR MENT 1,280,028 T Cc 
Ifeyn, New York, N. Y 
MARKING machine, Textile 1,278,041 
B. Sherwood, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Sorproor fabric and making the sami 
1.277,695. I 5 


scott, Mass 


CoTTON 


W 


ect orm, Solub) 


| 


Kennedy. 


Machine 
Brooklyn, 


Fal ric 


Gebhardt, 


Machine 


St 


Textile 


GS 


1,279. 846 


M ichin« , T 
Keller, Vi 
enna, 


T. Cavanauch. Swamp 


Sutrurtc Acid, Manufacturing. 1,277, 
896 \. B. Foster, Washington, D. C 
Textite fabrics, Stentering or stretch 
device for steam can drvinge ma 
hine for. 1,278,053. TJ. R. Stevenson 
Gl ow, Scotland 
\ x. Any ‘ . 1 
inding 1,277,690 YA id H 
\. Bovd, Gla w, Scotland 
BALE band fastener, Cottor 1.278.434 
J. P. Cain, Sinton, 7 
BLeEACcI het 1.278.389. A. Schaid 
hauf, Frankfort the Main. (,e1 
many 
Corton ginning apparatus. 1,278,649. 
N. B. Henry, Atlanta, Ga 
goods, Length itting machine 
ir 1.278.230 T. Scott, Adrian 
Mich 
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KNITTER'S reel, Hand. \. M. 
Van Rensselaer, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

KNITTING machine. 1,278,634. J. H 
Glenn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1,278,528 


4/6,926. 


Loom. 1,278,226. O. W. Schaum, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Loom feeler device. 1,278,802 A E 


Rhoades, 


40 > 


Hopedale, Mass 
Feeler motion tor 1,278, 3] 


Owen, Whitinsville, Mass. 


LooMs 
H. A 
Looms, R shaft bearing 


Davis, Hopedale, 


Lar 
CKeTr 


SuLtruric acid, Manufacture of. 1,278,- 
308 l. F. Cullen, Midvale, Uta 

Spoot guid lL varn tet ner, 1,279 
336. W. H New Bed as s 

[URNIN 1 Thread-Mi ¢ Machine 
1,279,041 1 I mson, Newark 


THIN VS. THICK BELTS 
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MIXED CONCRETES 
L.. Linder, London, ha 
(114,641) for 
a mixture of Portland or like 
v@ectable matter, 
weed, and cork, iron or 
binding liquid consisting alu 
minium sulp! other soluble salt of 
alumina and with or 
Fats and oils 


rk, o1 


oT inted a 
made of 
cement, 
such as moss, turf, sea 
other metallic 


been 


patent concrete 


ol 


res, 
and water, 


without stones 


or subs uch as 
tc., saturated with them 
while the concrete is 
stributed 


tances pumice ¢ 
strings of jute, 


} 


be 


1 
aiso may 


it, and these may be di 








roughout the mass; for example, a 
rt of network may be made of the 
strings so that the grease will spread as 
t] I et lries l er to make 
tl product terproof and to reduce 
On k | e prod ct 1 \ have in 

‘ e1 é & imple, 104 
val ment mixed with 5 part 
Iry powdered moss or turf, 20 parts 
f iron and ith bindir liquid 
n le | 1 kil ql klime nd 
} kilos I lun ut | ith 
( t The product 1 
laimed to be suitable for making pipe 
hi OTS, I ( packin 
( reservoirs for liq a Vv ills, for 
1 .sks, pontoons, roofs, fo 


dations 
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TENTERING & DRYING MACHINES 


~ BLANKETS 
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WOOLENS & WORSTEDS 


Textile Machinery 


Mitchell- Bissell Co. 
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251-255 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Send f D. R. KENYON & SON 
Send for 
New Catalogue RARITAN, N. J. 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
PETER JOHNSON 
BOX 677, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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THE EMERY CANDLE COMPANY 
HIGH GRADE = : CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Olive Oil Soap RED OIL ror WOOL 


Well Seasoned if Emery’s “Elaine” Oil 
Emery’s “Olive Elaine” Oil 


IUAUUUOAEN U.N ANNES 











We have a few thousand pounds 


to offer, subject to ae Mi 
Textile Manufacturers will find these oils 


previous sale the best lubricants for wool. They are 
NON DRYING 
NOT SUBJECT TO SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION 
Sample and price on application READILY SAPONIFIABLE 


UNIFORM IN QUALITY 


DUNKER & PERKINS CO. Rockhill & Vietor 


: 22 Cliff Street; New York 
287 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


Sole Eastern Agents 
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MILL NEWS 


Cotton 


PoQUONNOCK BripcE, Conn. Steps 
now being taken to incorporate the 
narrow fabric plant which is being 
lucted here by George S. Cooper. 
plant produces both tapes and 
ium webs, and is owned jointly by 
ford H. Cohen and Mr. Cooper, 

1 of Providence, R. I. William J. 
Xinney is the superintendent. The 

pl nt is a small one but it is expected 
t it will be enlarged as soon as it 
in full running order. As 
neorporation papers are granted a 
complete report will be given out. 


soon 


\MESBURY, MAss. Local newspapers 
the statement that the plant of 
lan, Quinn & Co. is now in oper- 
According to this statement, 
s to be used in duck are being pro 
l, two floors of the old Hamilton 
\ len Co. building being fitted up 
machinery for that purpose. It is 
tention, so says the report, to em 
150 operatives eventually, but 
t much smaller number has be 


| 


REN, R. I. It is reported that a 
aving mill is to be opened by 
Victory, formerly overseer of 

¢ at the B. B. & R. Knight Mill 

tick, R ] He is said i have 

a location for his mill here and 


planning to open it within a few 


LLE, Mass. The Boston Dt 
d last week the water pow 
state nnected with 


’s Junction from the Daniel 
mn estate, of Springfield, and wil 
establish a power plant th 
future. There is a dam 

The Boston Duck Co. al 
las two power plants which oper 
s mills and will use the power 
cure from the new plant for ad 
al power. 


near 
: ert 
yperty. 


} 


ston, Mass. The John West 
Thread Co., manufacturer of cotton 
th Is, which, as noted last week, has 


p med the erection of the large ad- 
to its plant at 387 East Eighth 
t, South Boston, until spring, has 
meantime altered some of the 
ngs on that property and will use 
tl lant for the glazing and dressing 
tment and warehouse 
thereby increasing the glaz- 
apacity threefold. Steam power 
used and time 

n the company will alter and re 
I ther buildings on the property 
ind will probably build in the spring 
t eventually the entire plant will 
centrated there. The main mill 

ffice is at 297 street 

| Davy is treasurer and buyer 


also. for 


cs, 


to operate, as 


Congress 


Lo, N. Y. The Globe Woven 

Co., 1396 Clinton street, has 
ted plans for the erection of a 
ne-story addition its plant, 
50 x 102 feet, estimated to cost 

Contract for construction has 
varded to Charles Berrick’s Sons, 
151 Main street. 


to 


[SVILLE, ALA. The Abingdon 
re reported to have filed a vol- 
petition in bankruptcy, listing 
$1,500,000 and liabilities of 
S2,000,000. Walter I. Wellman, a 
the West Huntsville 
has been appointed 


M 
of 


Ider of 


Cot Mill, 


re- 


SepANANMMMMAMALAAANAMMAMOQSAALGALAAAAL UAL ANMALNOANUULANRNNULLANONUYOONNNUUSAA AAU ASRS 


atcs previous mention of project. 


ceiver. The failure of the company 
is due to the suspension of operations 
caused by the influenza epidemic. The 
company is just completing a 175 x 105 
foot addition to its plant to be used for 
the twisting department. The mills 
manufacture ducks, drills and osna- 
burgs, and have 28,080 ring spindles and 
$76 looms. 


Brincerort, Conn. The plant of the 
International Textiles, Inc., is to 
sold on Dec. 11 by the Alien Property 
Custodian, under the supervision of 
Joseph F. Guffey, Director of Sales. 


be 


*CHARLOTTE, N. C. Details are now 
ready for publication regarding the re- 
cently mentioned sale of the Robinson 
Manufacturing Co. to new _ interests 
The Robinson Spinning Co. has been 
organized with capital stock authorized 
at $200,000, of which $65,000 has been 


paid in to run the mill The officers of 


this new corporation are John C. Ran 
kin, president; W. E. G. Robinson, vice 
president and general manager, and S 


M. Robinson, Le 


and buve r. 


well, N. C., treasure 

Neither the product nor the 
are to be chang d, and 14s to 
ired 
Watson was the 


equipment 
26s hosiery yarns will be manufactt 
as in the past W. A. 


former president and treasurer of this 
wern. The product sold 
through the Lowell Yarn CC owell, 
N. C., and Philadelphia, P 
RAL » Will H. Willia 
OV I] i ( 
i 2 dl ( { Pil ( 
Mills Cc has lisp ed of | cre 
r most of it, toa New York syndicat 
investors headed by Frederick K 
Rupprecht, the president of Converse 
& Co., New York, which company will 
‘ontinue as selling agent for the Pilot 
Mills products Among those associ 


ated with Mr. Rupprecht is E. V. B 
Thayer, president of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, and others. Mr 
Williamson, who has been the directing 
head of the Pilot Mills since it began 
business in 1892, retains a financial in- 
terest in the business, but he says he 
expects to retire later on from the ac- 
tive management, resigning the position 
of president and treasurer, 
now holds. 


which he 


Wool 


Lowett, Mass. An addition to the 
shipping room of the American Woolen 
Co. plant at 1857 Middlesex street is 
to be erected, at a cost of $1,800. 


Wenrster, Mass. A new chimney has 
been erected at the Chase Mills of the 
\merican Woolen Co. The chimney is 
150 feet high, six feet in diameter, and 


cost about $8,000. The Jarvis Engineer- 


ing Co. of Boston has the contract. 
The same concern is now at work on a 
radial brick chimney for the Perry 
Yarn Mills. This work is expected to 


cost about *$4,500, and the chimney will 
be 90 fect high and four feet in diam 


eter 


Witton, N. H. The office of th: 
Souhegan Woolen Co. is to be enlarged 
and improvements made and workmen 
are now busy putting in the foundation 
for the work. 


Ciirton HeicuTs, Pa. Bids have been 
asked for the erection of a new engine 
house for the Kent Manufacturing Co., 
woolen goods. It consists of a one-story 
building, brick and 44 x 65 
feet 


concrete, 
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Cables: ‘““STAMANT” 


(ieorge W. St. Amant 


141 Milk Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Egyptian, China and 
Indian Cottons 





also 


South America and 
West Indies Cottons — 
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Cotton Year Book © 
1918 


Now Ready for Delivery 


in NS 
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Includes every important development of 
the industry—market conditions, machin- 
ery, processes, etc. A complete summary, 
both technical and general, with particular 
attention to newest developments and prac- 
tices in trade and in the mill. 
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It is the standard handbook of the cotton 
manufacturing industry, and should be in 
the possession of everyone connected with 
marketing or manufacturing. No other 
source of information so complete and con- 
densed. 


Send for your copy now. 
Flexible Leather - $1.25 
SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS 


Bragdon, Lord @ Nagle Co. 


Sole American Agents 


334 Fourth Ave. 
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Move 50% More With | 


at 





Every Truck 
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Crescent Advantages 


1—Substantial construction for hard service 














KEYSTONE 
STEEL CLAD 
TRUCKS 


31 OLIVER STREET LE ws 
BOSTON, MASS. ark 


= 2—Will climb 25% grade mn 
3—4-wheel steer gives short turning radius Woo 
= 4——Does the work of 10 men A, 
i 5—Capacity 4000 lbs. HES 
= CRESCENT TRUCK COMPANY 7 
= 347-49 FIRST AVENUE ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY sill 
= omp 
Dept. L—WAUKESHA, WIS. S INDUSTRIAL new} 
DISTRIBUTORS: = @ The 
20 Davis Street, San Francisco 5 ©] U ee incor] 
521 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis | 
270 West Street, New York = anc 
35 Colborne Street, Toronto, Ont = Enfiel 
5911 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio = q 
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= Mr. H 
Initial Expense but Little More than Makeshift 2 2 = Jam 
Cars 2/2 : anit 
Last a Lifetime Always in Service 2 = : re 
Body—Heavy Keystone Hardwood top and bot- 3 2 : i 
St ee aver pe en and tom. Rails—steel cov- = E ere 
1eet oteel Carefully riv- “4: = E 1 $0 
eted together. Round ered. Self oiling wheels. : - -* 
head rivets—heads on in- Independent steel cov- = E “ie 
side. ered fibre angles. = I 
YORKLYN, DELAWARE tt Textile Steel Specialists : 
"5 Boston—117 Lincoln Street Greenville—Wilson Company e|s ‘ ate 2 
E soa Wire for knitting needles Z : 
— Send for Catalog ‘‘D,’’ describing our full line — 2 
E of money saving fibre receptacles F = a 
= = 3 2 * Indi 
Sain Ae 
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MILL NEWS—Continued 


*P\iILADELPHIA, Pa. The $4,000 ad- 
dition to the plant of A. T. Baker & 
Co, is to be used as a coal conveyor, the 
compuay advises. 


NSOCKET, R. I. The addition to 


the Montrose Worsted Co. is for the 
pury of giving more floor space to 
the firishing room, by moving the dry- 
ing artment into the new building. 
The addition will be of wood, 18 x 55 
treet. 


MeruveN, Mass. The Merrimac 
Mills, worsted goods, confirm the re- 


port at they have purchased the 
Owas Mill property and_ building 
from the Methuen Co., and add that 
no new machinery is to be installed. 


*Monson, Mass. The New York 
fice of the Grant S. Kelley Woolen 
Mills, Inc., confirms the report that 
they have taken over the Otter River 
Mass.) Yarn Co. for their use, but 
that they have no knowledge of 
1) int in North Andover, Mass., 
eing acquired, as rumored. A short 
time ago the incorporation of the Mon- 
son Woolen Mills and the Smiths 
Woolen Mills, Inc., were reported in 
these columns, The Monson Woolen 
Mills, Inc., was incorporated by the 
members of the Grant S. Kelley Woolen 
Mills to operate the plant of the latter 
company at Monson, Mass., and the 
newly acquired plant at Otter River. 
The Smiths Woolen Mills, Inc., was 
incorporated to operate the other two 
branches of the company, namely, at 
Enfield and Wales, Mass. Details re- 
garding the changes to be made at the 
Otter River plant could not be obtained 
it this writing. At last report there 
were 3 sets of cards, 3 mule spindles 
and 3 pickers. 


Parmer, Mass. Joseph H. Lauden 
has purchased the old savings bank 
block on Church street and is remodel- 
ing it for the cutting, binding and ship- 
ping of blankets for the Government, 
for which he already has a contract, it 
s reported. 


Watertown, Mass. F._ Trafford 

Hicks has been appointed assistant 
treasurer of the Aetna Mills and the 
Shireffs Worsted Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
succeeding John J. McNeilly, deceased. 
Mr. Hicks has been connected’ with the 
fice of these companies for about a 
year 
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JAmMestown, N. Y. The change in 
‘pital stock of the Empire Worsted 


Vey ’ e 

Mills will have no bearing whatever on 
the working capital or financial condi- 
tion of the company. It simply means 


the changing over of $500,000 of bonds 
nto a like amount of preferred stock. 

now $500,000 common stock 
nd $500,000 preferred stock. 

REA ;; Pa. Mohn Bros. Co. is re- 
ported to have adapted the machinery in 
tory here to the manufacture 
(the felt part of gas masks. The com- 
ny ad.pted some of its machinery for 
e, the Government having con- 

millions of such parts to 
| having interested this com- 
e product. The plant has been 
ly about 30 per cent. capacity 
cause f the necessary curtailment of 

we nd felt hat trade. 


ene 


* Indi 
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Knit 
West Hopsoxen, N. J. The Artsilk 
Knitting Mills are now operating a 
plant at 307 Mountain Road. There 
are 10 knitting and 10 sewing machines, 


and the product consists of women’s 
mercerized and fiber silk sweaters and 
jersey cloth. I. Rogosin is the super- 
intendent and buyer. The sweaters are 
sold through Jas. H. Moffett, while L. 
W. Tompkins Co. is the agent for the 
jersey cloth. Not when it is the cream, the pale-yellow or the gray \ 4 I] 


a that you get in some so-called “white” paints. 
WESTFIELD, MAss. The Atwater 


Knitting Co. 125 North Elm street, - 
ants aed nile vibbed sndarennd: But when it rivals the newly-fallen snow in appearance, 
has just installed a bleaching depart- when there 1s not the slightest tinge of any tint to the 
ment to facilitate work on the large 
Government contracts which it is now 
turning out. It is understood that the 
equipment has been largely increased When It Is 
during the past few months. There 
were formerly 20 knitting machines in 


keenest eyes— 





operation. A twenty-four hour sched- SS 
ule has been in force for some time. ca ae 
SUNRA MILL heve a copy of “Wiese Wiha 

*BurFaLo, N. Y. The Monarch Knit- WHITE Send for yours. 
ting Co., Ltd., is now proceeding with aaa oueeaeenenineeneaess 


the erection of its boiler house. This 
is to be 34x34 ft. A dye house 55x 
100 ft. is also planned. The original 
plans for these additions were formu- 
lated in September, and permits have 
now been taken out and plans drawn. 
The new dyehouse will be for the dye- 
ing of wool, cotton, silk and worsted 
yarns, raw stock and piece goods, the 
company advised. 


—then it is the “whitest white”. 


Nobody questions the inestimable value of white walls 
for reflecting light in the factory. But to get the most 
reflected light, either daylight or artificial, cover the 
walls with Sun Ray. 


Three Finishes: Gloss, Egg Shell, Flat 
Sold in Barrels or Cans 
*Perry, N. Y. The additions to the 
Perry Knitting Co., recently mentioned, 
will mean the increasing about one 
hundred per cent. of the capacity of 
the company’s office and restaurant. 


HAMPDEN PAINT AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Good Paint Makers For Over 65 Years 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








THULE MUGROHGORORUONN DORI iiiiiiiile 
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Newbert Color Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 
INDIGO EXTRACT 


MALvERN, Pa. The Infant Wear Knit- 
ting Corp. has recently broken ground 
for the construction of a new two-story 
knitting mill, about 40 x 80 feet, to pro- 
vide for increased capacity. The struc- 
ture is estimated to cost $15,000. 











PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Alterations are 


to be made to the dyehouse of the COTTON SOFTENER STEAM BLACK 
Thomas W. Buck Hosiery Co., Japer SOLUBLE OIL ACETATE OF CHROME 
: SPECK DYE ACETATE OF ALUMINA 


and York streets, at a cost of about $590. 


Wm. Steele & Sons Co. has the contract. SELLING AGENTS FOR: 


The Stamford Extract Mfg. Co., New York 


WONNQOUULUNAUOUULAUOOAUTELEOOOEUUALSSN 


*West Leesport, Pa. C. M. Balthaser, 
owner of the Leesport Knitting Mills, 
advises that the addition to his plant has 


| 


QUEBRACHO EXTRACT 


been completed and that he has installed HEMATINE HYPERNIC EXTRACT = 
10 new sewing machines. This makes + grat yr pla eee eee = 
a total of 25 knitting machines, 10 rib- BLA = 
bers and 32 sewing machines, producing FUSTIC EXTRACT GAMBIER EXTRACT = 

CUTCH EXTRACT MYRABOLAN EXTRACT = 


women’s cotton ribbed underwear. The 
d is sold tl zh A. S. Haight & 
pote yal Growth A'S.Haie WF, SYKES & CO., NEW YORK 


American Agents for ST. DENIS CO., FRANCE 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors 


WILLIAM PETTUS MILLER, MILFORD, VA. 


Sumac Extract 


THE YANCEY BARK CO. 


Charlottesville, Greenwood and Fredericksburg,Va. 
Chestnut Oak Bark and Chestnut Wood Extracts 


WARNER CHEMICAL WORKS, Warner, N. H. 


Black Iron Liquor 


Brooktyn, N. Y. The R. & S. Knit 
ting Mills, Inc., have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 to manu 
facture knit wear for men, women and 
children. The incorporators are Louis 
Schachter, Joseph Rubenstein and David 
Magarm. 


Brookiyn, N. Y. The Parisian Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $5,000 to manu- 
facture knit goods. The incorporators 
are Ray and Jacob Gross, Sam Slock- 
ower. 


New York, N. Y. Leo Cohen & Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $5,000 “to manufacture 
knit goods.”” The incorporators are Leo 
Cohen, J. Bernhard, Finkelstein and 
Herman Lenitz. 
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Offices: 88 Broad Street, BOSTON Laboratory: 113 Broad Street, BOSTON 
81 Beecher Street, ATLANTA, GA. Warehouse: 95 Wendell Street, BOSTON 
Factory: SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHARLES COOPER’S 


Machine and a Works, Bennington, Vt 


for 
Plain and Ribbed Underwear 
Shirt Cuffs 


Drawer Bottoms, Etc. 


Spring and 

Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 
Plain and Rib 


e < Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Circular and Flat 


Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and 


Spring and Latch 


AEE DL eS 


Folding Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 





Spring Needle, Rib Top Machine 


Rep presentative: G. H. ROGERS, 153 Ontario St., Albany, N. Y 
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Crane Spring and Latch Needle Knitting Machinery 


For Both Rib and Plain Work 
ECONOMICALLY PRODUCING A GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS 


Improved Spring Needle Underwear Machine 
with Automatic Take-up 

This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 22’ in diameter of any desired 

gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. 


Also built in sizes trom 214” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


WE INVITE YOUR CONSIDERATION OF OUR 


Spring Needle Improved Automatic Improved Automatic 

Rib Machine 3 Color Plain Striper Toque Machine 
: For producing the finest possible For Bathing Suits, Theatrical and Latch Needle Striper with Craw 
grades of Ribbed Underwear Athletic Goods ford Stop Motion (if desired) 


Fe 


Their many features described in our catalog 
Shall we send you a copy? 





Bhs e es 


ae roved Spring Needie Un lerwear Machine 


Pate a coc wens | CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPAN Y 


in. and $2 in. frames d are speciall 


our fat wit ine ia adapted ter k ie g collar Ustablished 1870 LAKEPORT, NEW HAMPSHIRE inomnpenaton’ 8000 
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For Multiple Stitching 


ult for all purposes where a number 


With 


ws of stitching are required. 


»itlhier form of stitch, single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, 
sewing material from 1-16 inch thick, 
up ‘o I inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. Furnished with any desired num- 
ber if needles, spacing to suit require- 
ments. We also build Paper Slitting 
Machines and design special ma- 
chinery. ¢ 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S. A. 


WHITING- -ADAM Ss | 


- BRUSHES, 


Pre, ALL GRADES -<s- 
a 


\ 
FOR THE GREAT CARRIERS 
OF THE WORLD 


The requirements of Railroads and Steam- 
| ships demand best quality, long wearing 
! bristle brushes. 


| WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


have for many years beenin use for Railroad 
and Marine work by the most exacting arti- 
sans. Toughest and best quality bristles used 
in them. Desirable styles. Vulcan Rubber 
Cemented method of holding bristles pre- 
vente shedding or failure. 

Send for Illustrated Literature. Dept 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 


Boston, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 
1 Medal and Officval Blue 
2 Pacific Raposition, 1vi6 


+ Kroshes Awarded G 
the Highest Award at Pana 






— 





DYE TUBS and VATS 


All Kinds and Sizes 
For All Purposes 


When in need of tanks, tubs 
or vats please remember 
that we carry ten million feet 
or more of cypress in stock 

1soning, so can construct 


and ship promptly. 


press is our specialty be- 
ise of its natural qualities. 


e control cypress swamps 

saw-mills in Florida 

ere we make the lumber 

h the proper thickness and 

sizes for use in our factory 
at Neponset. 


end for Illustrated Catatog. 


TH. A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


200 Taylor St. 


N.- PONSET (Boston), MASS. 


6s \aniplex” Sewing Machines 
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MILL NEWS—Continued 


Silk 


‘PATERSON, N. J. 
Co., located in 
Court street, 
ly noted, 


The Allenby Silk 
the Strange Mill, 94 
and incorporated as recent- 
will employ 7 operatives and 
have 20 looms manufacturing georgette 
silk. The capital stock of this new 
company is $50,000 and the incorporators 
are James Baylony and Shafick Kab- 
bash. 


LivERPooL, Pa. Operations have been 
inaugurated in the new Liverpool Spin- 
ning Mill, recently completed, It is un- 
derstood that the plant will be operated 
to capacity. H. E. Ritter is superin- 
tendent. 


*Passaic, N. J. The Dundee Textile 
Co., sf&k and silk mixed goods, advises 
that in all probability nothing will be 
done about the starting of a new branch 
plant in Middletown, N, for about 
six months. 


*“Parerson, N. J. Samuel Holt, 
manufacturer of silk and cotton Turk- 
ish towels and novelties, is now located 
in his new mill, at the corner of East 


Railway and California avenues. The 
plant was formerly at 112 Straight 
street. The new building is two stories 


high, 40 x 80 feet. New equipment 
bringing the total to 34 looms and 60 
spindles have been installed. The com- 
pany has New York offices at 220 Fifth 
avenue. Samuel Holt is the sole 
proprietor. 


LEBANON, Pa. Superintendent M. E. 
Benninger of the Alco Silk Co. has an- 
nounced that extensive additions and al- 
terations are to be made to his plant and 
plans have been prepared for the erec 
tion of a modern building which will 
provide room for the installation of 
much additional equipment. The plant 
is located at Twelfth and Walnut streets 
and is a branch of the main mill in 
Paterson. The new building will have 
four times the space of the old, it is 
stated. There are upwards of 80 looms 
installed at present, and about 80 oper- 
atives are employed. The force will be 
increased. Although it is hoped to begin 
work in the near future, war conditions 
make delays probable 


CARLISLE, PA. Due to a serious short- 
age of labor, Lockman Brothers Silk 
Co., manufacturers of silks, etc., have 
been compelled to suspend operations at 
their local plant. The company was one 
of the largest ribbon manufacturers in 
this section 


Brooktyn, N. Y. Fire at 17-19 Man- 
hattan avenue on the first floor of the 
six-story brick building occupied by 
Block Bros., silks and woolens, caused a 
loss of $10,000. 


OROVILLE, CAI It is 
David I. Newton, 
Angeles Silk Co., 
ing his plant to 
which is at 
Meadow 
yard 


silks, 


reported that 
owner of the 
is contemplating mov- 
Oroville. The plant, 
located at 1564 
Angeles, makes 
and plain and fancy 
10 looms. 


Los 


present 
avenue, 
wide 
and 


Los 
dress 


has 


Miscellaneous 


PirTsBuRGH, TEXAS. The Pittsburgh 
Mattress Factory is planning to 
two buildings in which will be 
felting, batting, sewing and 
machines, as well as sewing 


erect 
installed 
blowing 
machines 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


The com- 
Pittsburgh 
concern 


The S 


for quilting and comforts 
pany is controlled by the 


Cotton Oil Co. and is a new 


New Beprorp, Mass. 
Supply Co., the principal mill supply 
house for New Bedford, has acquired 
title to the land on which the workshop 
stands, giving the firm complete owner- 
ship of the property where it has made 
its headquarters for many years. 


C. Lowe 


Worcester, Mass. The Worcester 
Bag & Burlap Co., has been org 
by Carl Burwick, 80 Penn 
Morress Gerfinkel, 3 
Worcester. The 
its office at 152 


Mass, 


ranized 
avenue, and 
Arthur 
company 
Green street, 


street, 


Worcester, 


Paterson, N. J, The General Textile 
Dyeing Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $10,000 to dye, bleach 
and finish silk, The 
Thomas McGuire, Brooklyn; Michael 
Ferrazzano and William Quackenbush, 
of Paterson, 


New York, N. Y. The Standard Re- 
finishing Co., Inc., sponging and re- 
finishing textiles of every kind, has been 
capitalized at $10,000 and incorporated 
by Julius S. Rosenthal, William S. 
Gordon and Marcus all of New 


York. 


Levy, 


DIGHTON, Mass. It has been decided 
by the Mt. Hope Finishing Co. to post 
pone the erection of the proposed new 
mill addition, estimated to cost in the 


neighborhood of $200,000, until after the | 


war. Warren B. Lewis, Grosvenor | 
Building, Providence, R. 1., is engineer | 
for the company 

New York, N. Y. The Union Tex 
tile Co., Inc., incorporated last week as 
noted in these columns, advise that it 
will do a business of converting cotton, 


winding and throwing artificial silk. The | 
company has been organized to take | 
over the business of Joseph Grabelsky, | 


which is at 170 Fifth avenue, but is to 
be moved to larger quarters soon. ‘There 
will be 400 spindles installed after th 
removal. Joseph Grabelsky is the presi 
dent and Gabriel Goldin the 
of the concern. 


treasurer 


NIAGARA Fats, N. Y. The 
States Government, Construction Divi 
sion, has awarded a contract to the Old 
bury Electro-Chemical Co., for the con- 
struction of the proposed new chemical 
manufacturing plant to be 
Fairmont, W. Va. The 
mated to cost $500,000. 


located at 
project is esti- 


PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Aniline & Chemical Co., 


The Palatine | 


tion of a new 
cost approximately $40,000. C 


williger is president. 


KINGSTON, TENN. 
ened to destroy the 
plant of the Federal 
o., burned the still house, one of the | 
most important units of the plant, to 
the ground. The will | 
$65,000. The blaze is said to have orig 
inated from an electric spark in the still 
house. Several explosions took place 
but no one was injured. 


Fire, 
entire 
Dye & 


$2,000,000 
Chemical 


damage reach 


Newark, N. J. The Butterworth-Jud 
son Corp., Avenue R., is said to be plan 
ning for the installation of new nitrat 
ing equipment at its plant to replace th 


chemical earthenware now being utilized 


has opened 


| in service 
| year of existence) to 1918 


incorporators are | 


United | 


| 
| 


North Water | 
street, is considering plans for the erec- | 
addition to its plant to | 


. A. Ter- | 


Kuhlman Electric Co. 


which threat- | 
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QUALITY 
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that which has kept many 


Kuhlman 
Transformers 


from 1894 (our first 


and they are not through yet. 





Barring accidents, every 


KUHLMAN TRANSFOR- 


MER will give the same 
service. We make sure of 
' that by using only the best 


materials, employing rugged 
construction, eliminating me- 
chanical complications and 
providing ample space factor 
throughout. When a KUHL- 
MAN TRANSFORMER 


leaves our shop it is absolutely 


perfect electrically and me- 
chanically. 

We place at your disposal the 
Specialized experience of our 


highly trained corps of engineers. 


CoMPpLeTE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Bay City Michigan 


New York, N. Y BUFFALO, N. ¥ 
114 Liberty St 280 Carolina St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
° 21 North Sixth St 


CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, N. C 


15 N. Jefferson St Commercial Bldg. 
TOLEDO, OHIO LOS ANGELES, Cal 
27-32 St. Clair St. 626 Washington 


Bldg 
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The “y” and the WAR 








When an oficer said to Elsie Janis at the close of an enter- 
tainment in a Y.M.C.A. Hut: “You have kept my men from 


thinking of tomorrow’s battle; 


of tonight, 


Y.M. C. a. work. 


In other 


they will fight better because 


he expressed the big, unde erlying purpose of the 
words, the 


Y.M.C.A. is Helping Win the War 


he Y.M.C.A. of wartime is vastly dif 
ferent from the 7 e2.t A. as most people 
know it. Its work has assumed tremendous 
proportions and achieved tremendous Te- 
sults, It 1s supplying a vital need-—one 
that is not supplied in any other way. Its 
work 1s as important as that of any organ- 
ization which the war has developed. 

l‘hose of us who are bearing the lighter 
part of this great war burden must realize 
that it is not enough to raise and train an 
army. It is not enough to feed 
and clothe our men. It is not 
enough to care for those who are 
wounded. Soldiers are people, 
not machines. they must be 
kept mentally fit to make them 
efficient. 

It has been demonstrated—is 
being demonstrated al! the time 
—that the nation gives freely tor 





the building of ships, for the 
manufacture of munitions, for the 
2,500,000 letters are 
written every day on 

“Yh Stationery our fighting men and for provid- 


ing medical aid to those who are wounded. It will give 
just as freely when it understands that without the 


games, shows, stores, reading, educational courses and 





housing, clothing and feeding of 


home comforts which the “Y” provides, all 
this other giving will be futile. 

Consider yourself in relation to your 
own work. Suppose you were taken from 
your job, removed to another town and put 
to work. Suppose at the end of each 
day’s work you ate your supper, went to 
bed, got up in the morning, had your 
breakfast, went to work and kept this up 
for weeks and months—nowhere to go tn 


~ 


vour idle time; nothing to do; no friends 
How long could you keep it 
That would 


who cared about you. 
up? How long could you do your work? 
be the soldier’s life without the 

ay” ied 


Somebody said, “ beware of the 


army that sings.’’ Armies do not 
sing 1n response to orders. They 


5 


do not sing because of the joy of 
fighting. They sing because their 
spirits are high, because they are 
mentally, morally and physically 
fit: and it is this condition of mind 
and body, this building up and 
maintaining of the morale of our 





men, which is the deciding factor 
between a victorious and a defeated clipe 

Everything is free in 
army. the front line canteens 


Seven allied activities, all endorsed by the ene eat are combined in the United War Work Campaign, 
ctth the budgets « bstribated « follow. 6: Young Men's Christian Assoctation, 100,000,000, V W’.C.A., 

$75,000,000, National Catholic War eels (including the work of the Knights of Columbus and 
sf ecial car activities for women) $70,000,000, pe ish Welfare Boar ! $3,500,000 Imerican Library 
Association, §3,500,00, War Camp C mmmunity Service $7 5,700,000, Salvation rmy $3,500,000. 


Contributed through 
Division of Advertising 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES 


VICE WELL DONE 
IS BEST PROPAGANDA 


Vorld Will Welcome American 
lor When It the 


American Character as 


Understands 


It Is 


propaganda 
whole 
falsehood, 


germ in German 
to death The 
was based on 


d it Ger- 
ystem 
tion was untruthful even in deal 
th its own people. How much 
mtrustworthy it was in dealing 
people; the 
ding out. Because of Germany's 


ther world is only 


term propaganda, 
has taken 


than 
It 


German 


making, the 
suggestion. it 
inl meaning that 
ndemns it 

double 


conveys, 
stet MOT 
in honest 
dealing 
nda that made its downfall in 
lie after lie must 
f its predecessors in order 


society. 
in 


follow 


as 


ort 
in a system of fabrication built 
ind downright 


1. [It was meant to injure even 


dependent on 


as 


lhe Ip, 
cle stroy 


it prot. ssed to 
to 


muntries 


mate lntention 


y and everythin 


Was 
y that interfered 
of the German 


propagation 


4N HONEST PROPAGANDA 
uganda as detined is ‘ 
yr plan for spreading 
trine, o1 of 
umsy intrigue and cheap trickery 
itured the 
ountry is scarcely 
of what she was doing in South 
the United States 
gates of opportunity 
American trade, and, 
ot the 


But that 


any 
a particu 


principle Ss 


organ 
system 


German propaganda 
an adequat 


i to discredit 

lose the 
in the vet 
street, she 
past, our 
nd it devolves on North Amer 
» further prove to South Amet 


at the best interests of both 


away 


got 


1s eyes a&re 


are 
inseparable, and the 
better understanding 


one and 
of this 
ve helped along by 


ne 
Rg 


an honest 


NHEALTHY KULTUR 


ot South American 
not a new puzzle to exporters 
ountry, and certain of the diff 
ncountered are being elucidated 
German propaganda is being 
to the light of a new day. The 
ompetition not competi 
the American sense, but 
to beat down rival 
fair means or by foul 
t stop at business trickery but 
| itself with politics, and med 
internal affairs, both local and 
determination to control 
imer and competitor. Nor 

ed activities ended even with 
Xposure its corrupt 
ent has been scotched but 


peculiarities 


Was 
Was 

conquer, 
ton by 


ma 
are 
of practices 
not 
devolves American busi 
both and there to give 
ng blow to this unhealthy Ger 


on 
here 


KNOWN 


lacklisted 
nd 


ng of 


UR 


ENEMII 
is 1 covert 
to 
trade 
leopard 
grip oft the 
released, even 
he a dying clutch. The spirit 
that its hold on South Amer- 
t be loosened, and that North 
shall be made to 
what they get. Alright, we 


firm 
continue 
\merican 
the 
he 


not be easily 


and 
will 
has 


will be, 
lv when 
Spots 


1S 


have already proven that steady 


sure has power to conquer the Hun in 


pres- 


a physical encounter, and we are capa 
ble of showing him that the simple 
truth, steadily pressed home, can over 
come his business poltroonery in a sim 
ilar fashion The wrecking of his 
whole rotten system is the task we 
should set ourselves to do, and to do 
it by turning his clumsy propaganda 


himself 


against 


THE AMERICAN WAY 
No people on earth can expect etter 

\ l | 
dealing than American business men 
practice toward on nother, ma gen 


eral way there is small room f 


doubt that the American square deal 


will be appreciated abroad once the 
world is better acquainted with the 
\merican way. It is time we became 


randists on 


energetic propa ut whoa 
count, collectively ind ill ovethe ) 
the end that we shall be given ; quar 
deal, on the ground it ow i ible 
to command it as well as to deserve it 
But we will be a long tn walti 
this better understanding if we wait 
it to grow without cultivation 
oh NATIONA 4 INCERN 
furthermore, it concerns more that 
the individual. I[t is of nation col 
cern that world trade be developed Lo 
1 1 \ 
its highest possibilities, and it should 
be brought to the national understand 


ing that dabblers and in-and-outers ari 
handle 


individual 


not the most desirable agents 


its limitless prospects Vhe 


is free to compete for all the world has 


to he not forget tha 


otter, but should 
he has responsibilities as a citizen, that 


have the weight of obligation to hn 
Hae. to run true to form, to do business 
in the accepted American wa) 
OVERSEAS TRADI 
és 
The overseas trad of the tuture will 


have a definite objective and a broade1 
held of usefulness—to supply the. wants 
of a needy world—that can best be done 
in an organized manner that will elim 
inate waste and lost motion and get re¢ 
sults. If international views do not 
miscarry, world trade will be based on 
world understanding, and not on the 
narrow viewpoint that business is wat 


Consuming nations will study the prob 
their 
will 


way, and producing 


reckon 


lem 
nations 


in own 


have something to 


beside indiffer 


with the enterprise or 
ence of its individual citizens, and the 
dividends of corporations. There is to 


be light where there has been darkness, 
and the fog of doubt and distrust is t 
he done away with 
THE OLD ORDER GON 
With a world largely reorganized, 
empires split apart, world policies r¢ 


versed, and the world’s nationalism, to 
remodeled and 
the old order 
sity unavoidable, and commerce will bé 
points of contact \ 
readjustment stability 
forward the individual 
can feel free to incur the risks that ac 
individual 
times \ 
enterprise 


an extent, reformed, 


changes in are of neces 


feeling for new 


to insure world 


must go before 
even 
than 


x 2 


company enterprise, 1 


normal greater force 


private must initiate 


stronger base than private capital must 


support it, economists argue, and the 
producing power of those nations 
cquipped for the task must be re 


inforced by sufficient guarantee, a mar 
gin of safety unthought of when each 


individual was working to cultivate a 


little trade for him 


self 


patch of foreign 


EACH FOR ALI 


M. Henri Hauser, Professor at Dijo 
a published article o1 
for 


University, in 


code France 


the new economic 
gives Americans something to ponder 
over: 

“To regard competition as a strug 
gle between Frenchmen on the national 


market 1s a puerile and dangerous game 


What you gain from a compatriot com 


petitor adds nothing to the national 
wealth For this sterile competition o1 
the home market must be substituted 
collective competition the toreig 
market 
‘Capitalists who refused to plac 
their money at the service of French 
business and who, seduced by a highet 
] ‘ ‘ . 
vield, intrusted it to German banks 
were preparing death for our soldiers 


unconsciously but surely as. thi 


as 


nanufacturer who used German dyes 


his in brief is Professor Elauser’s 
cod 

Whether you buy or sell, produc 

1 save, distribute or earn wages, al 

y hour when you work and make 

up your accounts never forget vou are 


doing an act of citizenship; never for 


] } } 
+} ] 


rY it in enryn hye yours¢ l it! 
vou must also enrich the city 

That is the mentality in which ¢ 

ce the tuture Remember that 
cannot thrive unless the state thrive 
and that the success of the. stat ( 
pends on your patriotisn 

Not only mW = 6Wal ha mpl 
enough, but in every phere i peace 
Linnie trading ind industry 


Notes 


Grermaly ust 


agallst 


Export 


Countries now 


rganize to combat a German industrial 


war, David Lubin of the International 
Institute of Agriculture told a meeting 
of Italian financiers and Government 


ifhicials 

‘The 
mercial 
odues 


\llies 


throughout 


establisl com 


the 
methods of 


should 
bases world, 1 
modern manutac 
and help the local populations to 


produce 


ture 


articles former] purchased 





from (sermany 

Mir. Lubin suggested that Italy should 
be the base for the Mediterranean zdn¢ 
It is proposed to send a commission ot 
business men to the United States 
claborate the plan 

Exportation of commercial samples, 


except to enemy countries, for soliciting 


orders will be permitted by the War 
lrade Board. It is an initial mov 
toward establishing trade relations at 


the end of the war 


he provision is made that the sam 
ples shall not have commercial valu 
and shall be suited only to solicitation 


of orders They may be carried in bag 
vage or sent by mail 

Special provisions are being made for 
\rgentina, Bo 
Ecuador, 
Salvador, 


Nicaragua 


sending samples into 


razil, Chile, Colombia, 


livia, B 


Guatemala, Paraguay, Peru, 
Hayti, 
and Panama 


he 


Uruguay, Honduras, 


neutral countries of 
well as the Allies and their colonies, are 
included list Japan, 


China and other countries in the Orient 


Kurope, as 


in the and also 
The announcement of the board warned 
individuals and firms to exercise every 
precaution so that samples should not 
in the enemy 
hundred — such 


America 


concer©rns named 
trading list Several 
firms are in Central and South 


reach 
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THE MARKET WATFING 
ON WORLD EVENTS 


Convinced 


| 


of 


and Sellers 
Rather More So 


he 


} 
ial 


ree ( 


lappenings Clos 


tere 


st ain 


the 


an 
Are Cautious, 


Early Peat 





e Buyers 


Buyers 


ci mat a 
tien is admitted! ¢ e le 
alone oO Te S 4 111¢ g d , 
he put up witl nade 1 : 
unc the ¢ Bus 
slow has YI WV v f¢ m 
time Fy he 4 : d, it 
mills upplied with orders 
until the i! the year Neit 
buyer nor sell Ossess the sp 
idventure, or ¢£ 1 le res t appea 
that can induer ther to tal 
chances 01 » unsettle } 
Government pri Xi | 
and the vho) irld ts 
awattings ! « i 
wreck of empire th limanx \ 
eoon close d 

According to LOTMUY \\ 
thing t do tl I 
vods,” so pi bially slow, art d 
ng up and rking overtime, a 
ri ai I 

helmuing | ice of world 
OO Tar-rea I { 
Connie within » ! 
ire directh Naive? ittectec 1S 
u vent r 

ir, at lea is purel ht es 
“oes The ¢ ving 
var purcha a i ca 
Ons May he ep As | Ord 
hat were practicall ind en 
placed, hittl Or h RO, 
ire going 1 ed 

Be i 

The Government tne with rt 
0 laws and 1 rictior elati ‘ 
labor” has not contributed to the peace 
of mind of those directly affected I 
provides Phe contractol hal 
mploy mm the performance of th ol 
ract any minor ut det the Ag ur 
teen years or permit any minor betwee 
he izes ol Murtecn ind sixteen cal 
o work more than eight hours in any 
one day, more than six day \ 
me week, Ol hetore 6 i } or arte. 7 
p.m.” Where mills are run on a hed 
ule of fiftv-two to fitty-fou low ‘ 
wet k, closing if on ! Saturday he 
(sovernment pt sit hrow 1¢ 
schedule seriously out of joint 1 
the impulse of the moment mat mn 
tracts bearing the Governme clause 
are not accepted, but returned cll 
ing agents for revision of labor restru 
tion Between the selling agent and 
the mill there t somewhat acute situ 
ation, over which neither has control 
and which can only be settled in ot 
Way The authority that sets the re 
striction, serenely indifterent 
family row resulting, lets it go at at 
his provision is of the essence of th 
ontract and leaves no loophol (;o00d 
manufactured before notice f the re 
strictions was served ari to 
its rulings 

\ POOR BAROMETEE 

Reports from certain jobbet ised 
on rose-colored accounts of dvance 
sales are taken in the trade for “‘ what 
they are worth.” Selling agents say 
that the merchandise to meet this ad 
vance business is not yet in sight, nor 
in course of construction, and look 
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IMPERIAL EXTRACTS= 


Are of Guaranteed Strength, Purity 
and Uniformity 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY We Offer: 
(Extracts and Crystals) 


LOGWOOD HEMATINE 
HYPERNIC FUSTIC 


Imperial Dyewood Company, Inc. 


AFFILIATED WITH 


John H. Heald & Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
Imperial Color Works, Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Inn 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Plant vf John H. Heald & Co., Inc 
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NEW YORK OFFICE FACTORIES 
914-916-918 MARBRIDGE BUILDING GLess FaLus, N, Y. 
BROADWAY AND 34TH STREET LYNcubure, VA. 
CHICAGO OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
3801 SouTH ASHLAND AVENUE 803-804 PosTaL TELEGRAPIT BUILDING 
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S/ SPECIALTIES 


SOFTENERS FINISHES 
ANILINE. COLORS 
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United States Color 
and Chemical Co. 


Office and Laboratories 
93-95 Broad Street 


Warehouse and Shipping Dept. 
13-15 Custom House Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Factories and Laboratories 


ASHLAND, MASS. 


MANUFACTURING: 


Anthranol Chrome Yellow 2 G powder 
Anthranol Chrome Orange R powder 
Anthranol Chrome Blue Black A B powder 
Anthranol Chrome Blue Black A R powder 
Anthranol Chrome Brown O paste 

Anthranol Chrome Brown R S powder 
Anthranol Chrome Red B C powder 
Nigrosine, Water Soluble, Blue and jet shades 
Nigrosine, Spirit Soluble 
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Our Anthranol Chrome colors are dyed on a chrome per 
mordant or by the after-chrome method. Are very fast 5 ihe 
to fulling, light, etc. Especially adapted for United = 
States Government Khaki and Navy Blue shades. 


Send for product samples and dyed shades. 
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DYESTUFFS— American and Foreign © 33 


Apply to US for all Imported Colors 


HYDROSULPHITE POWDER 


e Wi 
Lazard-Godchaux Co. of America, Inc. § ..;,. 
100 William Street, New York — 
Telephone, 6327-28-29 John Cable Address, ‘A: The 
. le 
Brussels Vieux-Conde Manchester lan 
Paris London Montre : 
Rue St. Lazare 422 Strand 707 Read Bidg. ind 
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upo. such reports as a rather unreliable 
har meter of actual trade probabilities. braces 
Gov {s they believe will be in insufficient Bids Opened Wednesday for 10,000,000 
supy and can only be distributed when 
the. come to hand. On the whole the 
futu e is regarded as a blank page that 
mu. wait on the settlement of present 


ARMY DUCK SUBSTITUTE 


Yards 


The  Quartermaster’s Department 
opened Wednesday bids for furnishing 


pe ; 10,( ards of 36-inch, 83 x 5 7 
dist. rbances before a definite policy aoe e wid eng - x 38, 1.78 
for 1919 can be mapped with any great Yare Gru, to be used as a substitute tor 

ak shelter tent duck, made of 14s warp 
as> a ° 


sek ilies ax ais i tila and approximately 1034s filling, for de- 
K. J “IL IN D . Ae Dobos - . . . . 

\..t a few manufacturers who are al- livery beginning as soon as_ possible, 
. : - running up to Marc » made wi 
ready fairly well engaged on Govern- ig up tc March 1, to be m ide with 

wilt evn tti Warn for wants ot blue line one inch inside of selvage, 
met “ | : - 
h sate tad: Satan tw tee Cone breaking strength of warp not less than 
t : . ave = - . 
3 bvious peace ieilbiinee tie webther 115 pounds and of filling, not less than 
of probable Government cancelation 105 _— Only four er —— ae 
looms large in the background, and a wa a aay The hid: mear UK 
4 3 é - ardage aske or. p S were: 
feeling of uneasiness is admitted. From **20@8° asxec for. 7 he bids were: 
Washington come reports that officials Turner, Halse y_ & Co.—Approximate- 

f the War Industries Board declare ly 10,000 yards of 36-inch, 83 x 55, 1.78 
0 5 c . « - . . 
hat they nis Wabeeed ie condicing yard, firsts, dyed olive drab shade with 
ihe fox adjustment of Government sulphur color, delivered at United States 
Dia © : —s ¢ . = . 
ae icts which would be terminated Finishing Co., Providence, R. I.; no 
Col . . - . 

; ; freight. 
hy } . ave r 
by end of the war. This eventuality ; —_ ; 
might or might not have a reference to Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton Mills—103,- 
* tton goods, but the possibility is 000 yards, deliveries as follows: Week 
ULL , . S S . 
; a as . _ ending Dec. 14, 3,000 yards; Dec. 21, 
greater or less as the individual may : : ; 
. -~ 6,000 yards; Dec. 28, 6,000 yards; Jan. 
accept it. Manufacturers in some in- |’. .- ’ oe ’ » J 
coe eae es ais 4, 8,000 yards; Jan. 11, 12,000 yards; 
dustries are demanding protection, the ian : : : 

port says, against heavy stores of then 12,000 yards during the weeks end- 
report S 5, dae : « : : . a ; ac t . mE 
materials now on hand for the comple- ‘"® Jan. 18, 25, eb. 1 and 8; then week 

- ending Feb. 15, 10,000 yards, Feb. 22 
tion of contracts, upon the event of 6.000 sade: M: le 1 4000. S 1s pies 
peace. Although it is possible that the nn a. see ' elec re - 

. . 4 “- S > ae Ss + 27a 

period of peace negotiations between °774 Cents, net ft. 0. D. cars, — this place. 
the Allies and Germany would suffice Goods to be made from strict to good 
or the readjustment of industry. middling, one-inch staple. 

Officials are agreed that new legisla- Putnam-H ooker Co.- 20,000 yards 
tion must be passed empowering the eekly, beginning the week ending Feb. 
various war boards with authority to : “yp “s total * waar — hv 
direct the normal return of industry to ae cents net, I. Fe Sey Se See t, 
at Lincoln Cotton Mills, Evansville, Ind. 
Unable to begin earlier than February. 

Smith, Hogg & Co—500,000 yards at 
34.21 cents net, at Massachusetts Mills 
in Georgia, Lindale, Floyd County, Ga.; 
delivered during February. 

This is a new construction, recently 
developed. Awards were’ recently made 
at 34.21 cents, as follows: Smith, Hogg 
& Co., 1,500,000 yards; Wellington, 
Sears & Co., 800,000 yards, and Putnam- 
Hooker Co. 250,000 yards. 


i peace basis. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 

Wellington, Sears & Co. have leased 
the ground floor of the building at 79 
Franklin Street, Boston, adjoining their 
offices, and when alterations are com- 
pleted this will add about 25 per cent. 
to the large floor space that they oc 
cupy 

In accordance with the agreement be- 
tween the representatives of the Cotton 
age xe ea an cots 5 Bids were opened Wednesday at the 
based on the maximum prices then Quartermaster’s Department for fur- 
ssreed to have been Gxed by the Price- nishing 2,000,000 huckaback towels, sizes 
Fixing Committee, to remain in effect 18 x 36 to 7 Z 34, finished, weighing 
until October 1, 1918; which agreement approximately 2% pounds per dozen, 
was on Sept. 24 extended to remain in for November and December, as fol- 


effect until Nov. 16, 1918: lows : 
e ’ e 7 > Es L, . . R . 
SINGLE YARN COMBED VENETIANS W. P. West & Sons, Philadelphia 





Sley Price 100,000 towels, at $2.40 a dozen. 
Width and Pick. Weight. per Yd Bacon & Co., New York—48,000, be- 
n 156 x 64 3.10 yd 4114¢ 
Sin ..156 x 64 3.00 yd 42%c. tween Nov. 1 and Jan. L; 1G. 
Sir 5 c 4 , 98 . ° Y 
i. . a x = 3 oo he 46,140, to start early in November; 82,- 
‘5 in 56 x 2.77 yo 4c e ry 
Tit 148 x 64 2.80 yd i44%c 140, to be made between Nov. 1 
an ie x = 2.66 fr oa and Jan. 1, at 18% cents, f. o. b. Char- 
n -156 x 6 2.75 ye rec ~ . y 
8 in cis eee ee 285 yd. 44%,c_ lotte; 63,622 to start early in November, 
TWO PLY WARP COMBED VENETIANS | at 19'4c.; 71,392 at 12%c., Charlotte; 
n 156 x 64 2.85 yd 58c ote ; 
in : 156 x 64 2.63 va 60c 68,280 at 21%c., 7 1,784 at 22¥c., 38,508 
CARDED OIL CLOTH SHEETINGS at 234%c., start early in Nov., 39,180 at 
4} : 40 x 40 4.75 yd. 17 5c mm. Cc “a > ‘4 ) : ic 
1% in | ee he L.60ya 18%. 20c., 53,112 at 20c., 24,312 to start early 
a = x = 1.25 yd 19¢ in November; 24,000 at 23, hetween 
us . 44x 40 4.75 yd 18¢ : cc 
1 i Gaeta 150 yd 18%c Noy. 1 and Jan. 1, 11,556 to start early 
1% i .. 44x40 4.25 yd. 19%c. in Nov., at 26c., 13,152 at 27c., to start 
sin . 44x40 1.25 yd 20%c. ‘arly i Nov 
‘0 in . 40x 40 4.18 yd 20 Mee car y In .NOV. ; 
Vin 1. 44x44 3.65 yd 22 %e Gimbel Bros.—247,200 at 29%c.; No. 


1942; 18° x: 36, 5,760 ‘at. 25c., 2,580: at 
3414c.: 9,600 at 25c.: No. 4172, 18x 33, 
Wi MINGTON, DEL. Charter of in- 4,800 at 25c.; No. 3645, 18 x 34, 2400 at 
Orporation has been issued in this 25c.; No. 708, 18 x 34, 1,200 at 34t4c.; 
State to the Twintex Underwear Cor- No. 908, 18 x 34, 912 towels, at 34Mc.; 
poration, with a capital of $200,000. No. 5005, 18 x 34, 960 at 34M%c. All 
The object-of the corporation is to above are for spot, now in New York 
manufacture and sell cotton, silk, etc, Warehouse. Subject to quick accept- 
underwear. The incorporators named ance. 
are al! identified with the company act- Joseph N. Snellenburg, Philadelphia. 
ing a the agent for the new corpora- —246,000 towels, at 27c. 
hon. (Continued on page 201) 
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DENN WARPERS- © 
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BEAMING MACHINES 
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Jute and Duck Beam Warpers © 
our Specialty 
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Let us solve your Jute troubles 
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SCHWERDTLE MACHINE CO. 


2009-2011-2013 KINSEY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘ 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS. 

DRAWING FRAMES. 

SPINNING FRAMES. 
CoTTON LOOMS. 
SILK LOOMS. 
DoBBIES. 

Tire Duck Looms. 

MEDIUM AND HEAvy Duck LOOMS, 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


or rere 


itil i uM Tec 
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CUTE 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Cotton Mill Equipment including pickers; cards; 
roving, spinning, twisters; slashers; spoolers ; 


SaiToes too MEL tcl t so cenaas 
uITE Ul 


drawing; evener drawing 

reels; winders; warpers. 

Worsted Machinery including revolving creels; gill boxes; drawing frames; 
reducing and roving frames; cap, ring and flyer spinning and twisting 
frames; jack spoolers. 

Spun Silk Machinery including spreader; filling engine; drawing frame; fly 
frames; spinning; gassing spooler; trap spooler; twister. 

Complete Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 


Executive Offices: 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Shops: 
Biddeford, Me. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Southern Agent: Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N.C. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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- . +41 - } TH ; errimack 00 751 73% 
ae ; e middle of September The annual Merrimack : [7 3 
MILL SHARES ACTIVE ae Pe cre rt oa \" Middlesex 100 «57 56 
meeting W held the other day, and Nashua ............... 500 855% 816 
. s f tatement 1] rine n thic Naumkeag 100 163% 163 
Trading Very Active and Prices Tend P OL a Statement appraise 4 N. E. Cot. Yn. com. 100 88 88 
I V1 \ I 1 ntns ag to thre effect * our Q > ; ae "a 
1 pward ey } t Newmarket visemes ace 100 107% 110% 
t prec } 1¢ ) is Pacifi 100 155 148 
j » \ f 1 ‘ ' ae ’ 1 : irs Pep] 100 206% 194 
Nov ) Xe 1 vine to t ai minatio1 it intorm< Plymouth Cordag 100 212 212% 
é { rpor was huve Salmon Falls M. Co 100 80 754 
| ' 1 Tremont & Suffolk 100 157% 156 
: earner, Was supplied most Convincing?) Waltham B. and D 100 132% 118 
} t t hat Exclusi f np me} mad ] Tork: Mie. Co. + .<<s 100 110 116\ 
1 t 7 . 
‘ 2 Ca ineregate CarTnings *Ex-Dividend 
é Nn 1 ng $837 .643 
to th - Inactive Textile Stocks 
( { like rae : . . 
New Bedford Mill Stoc ks Reported by Philip M. Tucker 
E: \ ) : \ "7 , 201 Devonshire St., Boston 
; vew Beprorp. Mass., Nov. 7 Pros 
{ ¢ ‘ : j . Bid. Asked. 
ect 1 ill car pe r ] } a iS €3 ‘ 
h | re the ad ' ~ Amoskeag Com 85 90 
| tect temporar! Oo! trading in wWweW Amoskeag Pfd 79 82 
, ’ : . | 1 mill ‘ though some a Arlington M 122 123 
HW) if 11 : Ba “10 
= . \ ee the n Ket 1n forder City 130 135 
1 +] 
. :, : ks here the next urterly divi Brookside Mi 160 
7 155: th new high r en ee ee mae Chariton Mills 138 
F ; : dends are mpendit Wamsutta sold in Columbus Mfg. Co 127 
4 : RB n the ther day t 13 iulthough Dartmouth Mfg. Co 215 
\A 1] ] , ; eee Dwicht 1150 
1 \\ I \ >> rm vign L1lb5 
: st ¢ it ke was 133 Phe Everett 140 
i I ) 
( 135 is with tw olnts ot 1ts Farr Aly 16 
\ 1 ( » pe 1 saint: “AEEi} io 
' , hest f the ve nd marks an jyamilton Mfe. ( 
; s ‘ "%) points tn th es ck sInce Hamiltor Woolen 97% 
( hich ha ne | Te King Philip Mil 70 1 
7 ( xs \] e | ni ( t 1918 t veal divi ra Mi 17% 
sa : ~ dends aggregated 12 pe ent., while in Lanett Cotton M 158 
Dp \ is 107 ‘ La Mt Co 130 
: . : ree-( rte s tear 12 has pine 120 
: 
e ‘ 1 | ed t date, uding the $ Lyn Mills 2 . 
) LO4 ' 1 1 ; ’ ' Ma t Mill 140 
il Lin Libs ae ae M Cotton Mills 2 140 
1 Septe ( Mums, BEMIS In GR «i ccc 0k see's 82% 
¢ Mal it the ; 1 Merrimack Com fen e 
’ 11 Hiri has 11<f . 2s 
; el it fourtl quarte rl dividend of ieeee: BERe We. os i sacecacs ‘ 
¢}, } ! S23 ner re which Naumk 
- ( ( I pt ’ Nonquitt 
‘ co a rl an increase Pacific 152 i 
Al : ’ 
. . > ‘ Peppere 200 
$3 over last year. Despite these r¢ Sagamore Mfg. Co 272% 
may : the stock is still quoted below par, Salmon Falls Com 80 
I . a7 er es UR cea Sharp Mfg. Com : 110 
_— : ENG Me DESL -OMer Maa Sharp Mfg. Pfd 101 103 
; WHITMAN PAYS 16 PER CENT Tremont & Suffolk........... 160 ae 
Viumkeus ’ , 1 Union Cotton Mfg. Co 240 
ith Cord i, Phere was some demand for Whitman \Wh"uutta Mills ~ 133 137 
she , stock 175, but there was no trading West Point Mfg. Co 210 220 
‘ , ; 
 « fa reported at this figure, holders demand — 
ing 177, the figure at which the latest New Bedford Quotations 
transaction was recorded, which inciden- Bid Asked 
ai tally was the high mark of the year, Acushnet Mills 133 
| ; os i, 27 . : Beacon Mfg. Co, com 105 
: : showing an advance of 3/ points since Beacon Mfg. Co. pf. 100 
Fall River Mill Stocks Januar The directors have just de Booth Mfg. Co. com 62% ; 
' : ' - Booth Mfg. Co. pf 101 
Fatt RIVER MLA Nov 7 Phat clared a dividend of $5, marking the Bristol Mfe lg 118 
financial state . effective highest disbursement of the year. In Butler Mfg. Co. com 94 
co aie ~ 1 ? . Butler Mfg. Co f 98 100 
idvertisements for the textile securi- February $3 was paid, while in May and Gity Mee co... a 160 
i narket t ( 1 local August $4 on each occasion, making a Dartmouth Mfg. Co. com 212% 
. total f ¢ 1 hich 3 ie eal Dartmouth Mfg. Co. pf 82 
4 one and not m nore 2 total of $16 in all, whi is equivalent pairnaven Mills, com 103 
ction New England. find to 1917. Whitman is now quoted at the Fairhaven Mills pf 87 
S | cent | a 1909 Re Gosnold Mills com ‘ 115 
le te illusts ] e existi nghest price it has seen since UY, WHEN Gosnold Mills pf 88 
‘ I Unless the price vement it went to 225, the year in which a stock Grinnell Mfg. Co 150 160 
livid ] 22 1 nt lecl | Hathaway Mfg. Co 125 
ip to the present writing is not de dividend Of 99/3 per cent. was declares Holmes Mfg. Co. com 230 
le as a criterion of the future. it 1m addition to the 9 per cent. regular Holmes Mfg. Co. pf 113 
+" ' Kilburn Mills 52% 
\\ 1 seer s ! ] edictions Chere has been some demand _ fot pligzclaey eit ae 7 
rdin the look wot f of Nashawena, with sales re ported at 117 Nashawena Mills 11 118 
oi he YR vail a co ] N. B. Cotton Mills com 106 
lization ¢ the lividend wa declared last N. B. Cotton Mills pf 82 
he fact that cheaper has devel. week his corporation is now on a_ Neild Mfg. Co 157% 
ACh “y . ; . ' ; Nemasket Mills, com 10 
ed in cases by no means indicates Sound financial basis, paying out as it \onaeket Mills “ 9 
t the tur ‘ rapid] sine tide lid 14 per cent. against 8 per cent. last Nonquitt Spinning Co *124 *127 
Page Mill 97% ‘ 
set in. } vestmet! ircles it Year and 6 per cent. in 1916, the latter 3" aes f mare 
i i ; it _ lt ce oO at so 
pret sa , heightened by eing the first dividend declared Pierce Bros., Ltd 105 
t ; Potomska Mills 146 
mvic ti ( nental Quissett Mills, com 200 
r i ns ‘ 
s for cott s are he at Textile Share Quotations Quissett Mills pf 99 
: . Sie Sharp Mfg. Co com 110 
ed by tl European situation, tha Latest Prev. Sharp Mfg. Co., pf...... 100 
; ire t ly { Sale. Price Soule Mills 105 
, Am. W n pf x 4% 14% Taber Mill *125 *130 
(meri S 110 Amoskeag ) 0 80 Wamsutta Mills 132 1 
e lowest juota n reported si e the An keag pf 100 79 80 Whitman Mills 175 
Androscoge ) IS1% 178 
I , I \ugus Appleton 100 196 200 * Ex-dividend 
x ilk e s CK s eK held at \ ne ’ 12 ‘ 23% - 
» ra p : yc Ba 7 " . 
a Many sons were . 125 Bigelow-Hartford pf 100 83 I all River Quotations 
Re } “a a ‘ ’ 
CTUSE enterta ( Boott 100 85 (By G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River, Mass.) 
lower evel Chicopee 100 100 Par 
' ; 9s Continental 100 90 . . 
Mes kK Philiy 1/0 is) Dwig 500 1175 Cotton Stock Value. Bid. Ask. Sale 
. ‘ ; Edwards 100 72% American Linen Co.$100 118 *%110 
: Esmond pf 100 90% Arkwright Mills 100 19 
It ick it Everett 100 130% Barnard Mfg. Co 100 125 
Franklin 100 210 Bourne Mills 100 118 
of 18 ed ) t , i 
Great Falls 100 1x0 Border City Mfg. Co. 100 130 
ison t W hive pointS Hamilton Woolen 100 92 93% Chace M 100 150 
what t elley d med it wort! Hamilton Cotton 100 115 106% Chariton Mills 100 138 
17 coat Hill 100 = 78 77 + +Conanicut Mills 100 92% 
\ tanc Q) | Lancaster 100 95% 90 Davis Mills 100 150 
di . ec] Lawrence 100 130 * Davol Mills 100 120 
. Lockwood 100 102% 110 Granite Mills 100 0 
10 points fr 1 tine li x iriy Ludlow Associates 100 131% ro Hargraves Mills 100 82 S7%Q 86% 
Septe ber Lyman 100 136 138% King Philip Mills 100 80 170 
: si =, . Massachusetts 100 136%* 136 Laurel Lake Mills 100 127 
Flint at 205 compares with 225 soug Mass. Mills in Ga 100 79 80 Mechanics Mills 100 115 





100 
100 
100 


Mills 
Mills 
Com.. 


Merchants 
Narragansett 
Parker Mills 


Pilgrim Mills Com... 100 
Pilgrim Mills Pfd 100 ; 
Pocasset Mfg. Co... 100 110 
Rich Borden Mfg. Co. 100 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 100 
Seaconnet Mills 100 

Shove Mills 100 
Stafford Mills 100 
Stevens Mfg. Co 100 115 
Tecumseh Mills P 100 167% 
Union Cot. Mfg. Co. 100 
Wampanoag Mills 100 ‘ 
Weetamoe Mills 100 140° 

* Ex-dividend 


Southern Cotton Mill Stock 


Furnished by A. M. 
Spartanburg, S. C 


week 


Quo 


tations 


For ending 


Abbeville Cotton Mills...... 


Alice Mills 

American Spinning Co 
Anderson Cotton Mills, com 
Anderson Cotton Mills, pfd 
Aragon Mills 

Arcadia BENS ..sccioss 
Arkwright Mills 

Augusta Factory, Ga 
Avondale Mills, Ala. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co 

Belton Cotton Mills.. 
Brandon Mills 

Brogon Mills 

Calhoun Mills, com 
Calhoun Mills, pfd 
Chesnee Mills 

Chiquola Mills, com 
Chiquola Mills, pfd.. 
Clifton Mfg. Co.. e 
Clinton Cotton Mills. 
Courtenay Mfg. Co 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga 

D. E. Converse Co.. 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala.. 
Darlington Mfg. Co.. 
Decotah Mills, N. C... 
Drayton Mills 

Dunean Mills, com..... 
Dunean Mills, pfd : 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga 
Easley Cotton Mills. 
Enoree Mills... <a . 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., S. C. 
Gainesv'le Cot. Mills, Ga., com. 


Glenwood Mills. ; 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., pfd 


Gluck Mills. 7 ae 
Graniteville Mfg. Co 
Greenwood Citton Mills 
Grendel Mills 
Hamrick Mills.. pane 
Hartsville Cotton Mills. 
Henrietta Mills, N. C 
Inman Mills 
Inman Mills, 
Jackson Mills 
Judson Mills abiece es 
King, John P., Mfg. Co., Gz 
Lancaster Cotton Mills...... 
Laurens Cotton Mills.. 
Limestone Cotton Mills 
Loray Mills, N. C., com. 
Loray Mills, N. C., Ist pfd 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C 
Marlboro Mills 
Mills Mfg. Co..... 
Mollohon Mfg. Co 
Monarch Mills 
Newberry Cotton 
Ninety-Six Mills. 
Norris Cotton Mills 
Oconee Mills, com 
Oconee Mills, pfd.. 
Orr Cotton Mills 
Pacolet Mfg. Co 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
Panola Mills.... . 
Pelzer Mfg. Co.... 
Pickens Cotton Mills 
Piedmont Mfg. Co 
Poe, F. W., Mfg. Co 
Poinsett Mills 
Riverside Mills, 
$12.50) 
Riverside Mills 
Saxon Mills 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga.. 
Spartan Mills <a 
Toxaway Mills, com. (par $25) 
Toxaway Mills, pfd.. 
Tacapau Mills 
Union-Buffalo : 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd.. 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd Pfd. 
Victor-Monaghan Mills, tst pfd 
Victor-Monaghan Co., com 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.. 
Warren Mfg 
Watts Mills, com . 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd 


pfd 





Mills 


pfd 


com (par 


pfd 


com 


Mills, 


Co 


Watts Mills, 2nd pfd 
Whitney Mfg. Co 
Williamston Mills 


Woodruff 
Woodside 
Woodside 
Woodside 
W. 8S. Gray 


Cotton Mills... 
Cotton Mills,.com 
Cotton Mills, pfd.. 
Cotton Mills, guar.. 
Cotton Mills 


Oct. 26, 
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35 
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iA. MeLaw & Company. 


Spartanbrug, S. C. 


Dealers in 


southern Mill Stocks 


Located in the center 
of the Southern Cotton 
Manufacturing. Twenty 
years in the business. 
CURRESPONDENCE — SOLICITED 
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W.M.DAVIS COMPANY 


Macon, Ga. 
Investment Dealers 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL AND 
CouNTY BONDS 


GUARANTEED STOCKS OF 
SOUTHERN RAILROADS 


Southern Cotton 
Mill Stocks 
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LIME and SODA 
WATER SOFTENERS 
FILTERS 
CALSO Water Softeners 


Any capacity, type or design for 
operation by Gravity or Pres- 
sure. Hverything in Water Purifiers. 


American Water Softener Company 


1003 CHESTN 


oT StT., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





OF ALL 


BOILER: TYPES 


TANKS & TOWERS—SMOKE STACKS 









THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 
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HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


juarterly dividend of Two and 
ilf per cent (2%%) has been 
d, payable Friday, November 

to Stockholders of record at 


of business Thursday, October 
{THUR R Bagge 


n, Octobe 29, 1918 


Treasurer 


The Berry ¥ Wheel 
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market fe drying 
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r impurities from 


29 W, First St. 
BOSTON 


A.HUN CERRY FAN CO. 
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MUSIC AND BETTER LABOR 


By lVarfield Webb 


HE necessity for some form of rec- 

reation or relaxation during the 
hours of daily labor is becoming more 
fully valued as one direct means to the 
end of more efficient labor. This is a 
matter that has not as yet been given a 


fair trial in this country in many plants 
wherein there are a large number of 
employes. To many employes, even 
where the nature of the work is not 


there are almost certain to be 
periods when the undertaking will grow 


irksome, 


monotonous and the worker will lose 
some of his interest and, naturally, his 
speed. 

To counteract this the idea of plac- 
ing within hearing some kind of music 
is one that may be given a trial with 
satisfi ictory results. Music is a mag- 
ical form of merriment. It is a solace, 
an appealing and fatigue-reducing ele 
ment that works wonders at times. This 
jis not a new idea. We all value the 


part that music plays in our lives and 
that which it has accomplished in ages 
throughout the world. 
and fight better with 
companiment Men 
this an incentive 
tions; people imbued with a 
life at the sound of music. Why 
the workers in plants? 
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ibout a 


plant 


were 
int 

that 
bring 
in. the 


The matter has been 
to music in the 


the 


manner we we 


was ol 


larger share of eft 


thus 
recreation room 


empl avail themselves of d 


th 


cases 


ves 10 


ing lunch being in 


sed oft 


periods, there 


some an orchestra com 


the employes themselves, or s 
piano, 
thos« 
selves of 


the 


imply a 
plavet or straight 
who desired 
this 
idea her« 
The time 
be simply cont 
Why not bring 
laxation into 


piano, so 
ivall 
recreation 
is not carried far en 
this relaxation must 
ined to the lunch 
this form of mind 
the plant so that at 
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LOOM HARNESSES 


Have the eyes well opened and in their con- 


a 





peak terete e ty ey 








struction are so treated that the eyes retain 





their shape until the harness is worn out. 
Uniformity in the size and shape of the eyes, 
their perfect alignment and freedom from 


twist make them ideal for machine drawing. 
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The New Bedford Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., an attractive residential city 
on Buzzard’s Bay, and the largest producer of fine cotton yarns and fancy 
fabrics in this country 

Three year diploma courses itn the fol- 
lowing subjects: Cotton Manufacturing, 
Textile Designing; Textile Chemistry, 
Dyeing and Finishing; Seamless Hostery 


POUUDEURA SUNT Nt 


situate! 


wover 


and electrical engineering as applied to 
textile plants, given in connection with 
the above courses 

Special shorter courses in the above sub 


1 Abate A bli 124 Uy 





Knitting; Latch Needle Underwear Knit- jects for which certificates are given = 
ting, Textile Engineering Mechanical may be arranged by students desiring = 
drawing, machine shop practice, steam them = 
Every instructor is a man of special training and broad practical erpertenca 

Etghteenth year Many graduates filling remunerative positions of trust and re- a 
sponsibility = 

Illustrated catalogue sent free on application to the school 

3 William E. Hatch, A. M., President and Manager 
sverige cove eee Us OTN evenness emv necromancer eecereneanenna eevee nerereeeereererea renee perere every roy icv eera cee crveTeveer een TTTAE 


Bleachers and Finishers 
High Grade Cotton Goods 


and Embroideries 


Lightweight 


MANSFIELD BLEACHERY, 
MYRICK & RICE, 


Fabrics a 
Specialty 


Mansfield, Mass. 


Agents, 320 Broadway, New York 
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: AND MOISTENERS 
a STENCIL MACHINES, a 
3 BOX STRAPPING, z 
d CEMENT COATED NAILS, = 
‘ BALING TIES - 
J.R.REGNAS & CO. § 
: 
ATLANTA, GA. g 


HOLLIS H. SAWYER & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
79 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 


Hollis H. Sawyer, C. P. A. 


WOOL AND TEXTILE 
Henry W. Robbins, C. P. A. 


REFERENCES 
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Style-Setting Fabrics 


OR years, American Woolen Company fabrics have mirrored the most advanced 
authentic style. 


Interpreting correctly the newest note of foreign style centers—introducing thousands of 
patterns distinctively American in tone. 


With more than 50 mills constantly evolving new conceptions it’s but natural that 
the outstanding fabrics of every season should be woven on American Woolen Com- 





mu 


W. H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


FINE REWORKED WOOL 
_ 225 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 


W ] N C H E S E R W O OL E N c O = = UCU DNENORN TRESS SSEY MNO MAUAAGEN GEESE ETUGENAETLAUUAN TUN UT NAN AOAUUNGE GET UUUNUULEELA SUNG ETETTTU TUATHA ETT NNT NNNTNENEET TG ATTTT NNT ATTTETT TNT ETT TTT TTT rm 
| e 5 
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PERSEVERANCE WORSTED COMPANY 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


FINE FANCY WORSTEDS 


SALESROOMS: 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“You can Win with Winchester” 


ine 


PAO 


66 i ; | 99 : 
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UNNNUANAATEAME 


eT ETN 


ASAE er 
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pany looms. 

Ip way Are YOU 100% 2 

Wm.M Wood. President. hnatienn? : 

Selling Agency : = 

American Woolen Company of New York Prove It! 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 

New York City BUY WAR-SAVINGS = 

STAMPS = 

Salil. iid iii tdi itt iiiit ids Nd LULL iAH NUL LULL ELLE TLLL i 
PUMQDLLUL AAD GALDACHLS URQOULEPQARAM LAU0 LAUSD LANA CAAA AAMAS ee EVALUATE NDINWwOEy 
. = i 
Ethan Allen B 3 HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION 
~ ° , 3 FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS a 
25 Madison Avenue = HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 3 
New York = THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY : 

WOOLENS WORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS 3 334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

nN TTT ITUGETUOSTONHN TENOR eTEHT ETT TET TOPOEAETPTETTTTT 1S, Ngee MOP 

8 JUQUUUUSULAS.00NULLULLULAAN SULLA LN Ts 

~‘ y raya . ’ = 

RICHARDSON BROTHERS | I. FOULDS & SON, Ine. 
51 & 53 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK E HUDSON, MASS. : 
a = Textile Leather Manufacturers : 
TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. = Comb & Gill Box Aprons Picker Leather Roller Covers Chrome Waterproof Beiting 
= Tannery: Keighley, Eng. Office and Factory, Hudson, Mass. 

“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS A 140.0000 400A AUTUaracncaneeeneeeeeenaveaease senses eaescencrevrrsanveeecersvaruesecereoarneerocvevsvarveraaraer me 

FOR FINISHERS OF vs Rf 

COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 4 Metcalf Brothers & Company : 

a Wanskuck Company 

— ne Ih HULU cane RRR RR ERRRRRRRERRRERRRSRERRERRREREEReEne is 3 E V E R E _ . B U I . D I N G i 
= g Northeast Corner of Union Square NEW YORK 
EET TATMMMIUNTMTMIMMATIMNTNMINEMMTMANMAAMMHCAMENTIMMAMAARENNARCT TTS 
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NG UPPERMOST; 
MARKET IMPATIENT 


BIDI 


check on Civilian Wool Dampens Ardor 
for | g Business Certain to Follow 


the War’s End 


fhis week opened with manufac- 
d sellers paying more strict at- 
o the Government calls for 20 
on and 9% oz. shirtings than 
vit ird to any other production or 
lit (he general market, eliminat 
¢ ou‘side influences, centers attention 

ining yarns and .wool, and the 





sults of this bidding. Although it 
4s iderstood cancelation clauses 
er be written into the contracts, 
viving the Government power to re- 
ke order on fifteen days’ notice, 


ther considerations toward closing on 
sible business were more pressing. As 
, older business heads consider 
demands of a large standing army 
for a considerable time to 
me, even in the event of an early 
rable peace. 

1T EXTENDING OBLIGATIONS 
rd selling on any other than 
ent specialties is practically 
| of at this time. Factors report 
il difficulty in reconciling cer 
and tailors to wait for 
lutely clear track before open 
gy up a definite season’s arrangements. 
mpatience is hard enough to check at 
ny time, and in the present situation 
tis not made any easier if it is really 
il assume the enemy is beaten to 
is knees. This is felt to be no time 
) extend obligations either rashly or 

nnecessarily. 


hiers 


)0L FAMINE IDEA REJECTED 

An important quarter of the market 
s devoting time and effort to draw a 
sharp line of distinction between the 
fear of a wool famine and the present 
iovernment embargo upon wool manu- 
factures for civilian uses. It is pointed 
ut carefully that a restriction of pro- 


luction may be more fortunate as a 
measure of conservation than other- 
vise; that the wool reserve, on sober 


fection, is not seriously jeopardized 


the addition of another order for 
23,000,000 yards to current contracts; 
at diversion of the new clip to federal 
warehouses instead of to mill storage, 


nevitable under the circumstances, may 
¢ a novel sensation, but not 
sickening one 

Business of the week underwent an 
ler |ay-off Tuesday on account of the 


neces 


lection, and then settled down, gener 

I ntent with the results, to the 

petitions in the bids for Govern 
rdage. 


OBSTACLES LESSENING 
ilness, in moderation, is be 
» be working down to a position 
vy when the actual turning point 
Sellers hardly know what to 


fter the turn of the year, owing 


most to the definite statement that 
ll be no wool allotted by the 
V ent now for civilian purposes, 


the same will probably be the 
r months to come Selling 
to remain suspended as long 
ard production schedules are 
le of calculation, and what is 
n after the first of the year is 
book. A slackening of the 
which has seriously impeded 
yn is one bright spot on the 
larkened horizon, while the in 


1 1 


WOOL MANUFACTURES 


creasing prospects of a quick peace with 
victory is also heartening. Hesitancy, 
it is anticipated, is likely to disappear 
quickly on the first favorable opportu- 
nity. With merchandise obviously be 
low normal in supply and the big de- 
mands of a post-war market certain, 
selling agents are confident of big busi- 
ness ere long, and will go a long way 
joyfully ta meet it 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

In a service bulletin of the Cleveland 
Worsted Mills Co., Oct. 29, Vice-Presi 
dent and General Manager George H 
Hodgson urges a conservative course 
Che bulletin reads: ‘ Fifty-seven per 
cent. of all looms in the United States 
wider than 50 inches on war orders. 
Nearly 20 per cent. are idle on account 
of inability to secure wool for civilian 
purposes with no positive assurance of 


relief in sight. Conserve all wool 
cloth and buy substitutes and antici 
pate your requirements. Shipping is 


going to be extremely difficult this fall.’ 

An inquiry for wood silk coming into 
the market this week illustrates how 
manufacturers are compelled to turn to 


the use of substitutes for stripes and 
decorations. It is understood that the 
artificial product sought by the manu 


facturer in question is also practically 
owing to difficulty in 
importing wood used in the process and 
the priority exercised on chemical cel 
lulose by the Government. 

Buying seems more certain now to be 
deferred until after Jan. 1, as, without 
wool, 


out of the market 


releases of selling agents con 
fess themselves reduced to absolute 


vero in regard to forward business. 


ENGLISH CONTRACTS 


Over a Million Coats and Trousers for 
U. S. Army 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4—Brig 
adier -General R. E. Wood, Acting 


Quartermaster General and Director of 
Purchase and Storage, announces that 
the orders that have been placed with 
the British Government for the manu 
facture of uniforms for the American 
Expeditionary Forces consist of one 
for 1,800,000 pairs of trousers and an 
other for 1,400,000 uniform 
(hese orders were placed with contrac 


coats 


tors at Bradford, England, and not in 
Glasgow 
There has also been placed with the 


British Government an order for 1,000, 
000 yards of cloth for the manufacturc 
[ uniforms. Statements that 
American forces ovet 
in curtailing manu 
for civilian 
policy of the 
Government been, for 

past, that the quanti 
ties of wool required in filling orders 
for thei forces and those of 
allied countries, the output of cloth 
underwear for the population 
under Governmental ¢ 


oft officers’ 
contracts for the 
r¢ sulted 
cloth 
Phe 

has 


have 
facture of 


incorrect 


seas 
us¢ are 
British 
some time 
because of large 


own 
1 
a 
4° 
civilian 


would be mtrol 


New Beprorp, Mass. The Loomfix 
ers’ Association of New Bedford has 
been granted permission to continue the 
work of erecting its new headquarters 


on Purchase street The work was 
started some months ago, but a cessa- 
sion was necessary owing to the new 


restrictions imposed by the War Build- 
ing Committee on build- 
ings 


non-essential 


CONSERVATISM AND 
QUIET IN DRESS GOODS 





Steering Clear of Next Year's Business 
Awaiting More Favorable Conditions 
Cloak and Suit Trade Stocked 

The trend of the 
goods is quite conservative. 
are attended by a slight 
although general 


market in dress 
Operations 
quickening, 
conditions continuc 
dull and dragging. Manufacturers and 
sellers would be bold indeed to offer 
goods for next year delivery with of 
ficial word so recently the effect 
that no wool to be used for other than 
Government purposes is planned to be 
available sooner than July 1, 1919. No 
matter how much expectation there may 
be that ships may b« 
sooner to bring in South American and 
Australian such a possibility is 


out to 


made available 


fleeces, 


not the stuff on which to base a sound 
and practicable business campaign that 
could attain much headway before the 
first of the vear, sellers are fairly well 
convinced 
CLEARING THE WAY 

An observable quickening obtains, 
mostly in the sellers’ position. As this 
has to do principally with spot opera 
tions, this air of activity has been as 
sayed, in some respects, as a_ houss 


cleaning, preparatory to merchandis 


ing entirely new. stocks 


Buyers 


campaign in 
hold off 


prices to be 


expecting a run ol! 


new 
| he \ 


sec an end to a period 1 


made on a DaSsIs of 


value 5. See a Ow 
think they 
which — the 
the principle of 
bear,” 
lative standpoint, from productive hands 
to the Sellers feel 
some willing t« 
considering 
stable 


possible 


about 


the traffic 


Darvalning revol 


what will 


analyzed from a largely specu 
ultimate consumer 
relief that 
steer clear of 1919 business, 
better to 
ditions than to indulge in fantastic ex 
periments. They endure further 
dullness, especially as current demand 
i altogether lifeless 


buyers are 


that it is await con 


can 


is not 


REPORTS OF HEAVY 


STOCKS 


The cloak and suit trade at this day 
maintains it is stocked to repletion, and, 
taken simply at its trading value, the 
effective Sellers are in 
no mood to question or pursue the 
distance, 
efforts 


assertion is 
dec 
laration to any considerable 
although they 
said to be 
on the grounds of delayed delivery 

\nother and 


stock 1s 


have concern in 


increasing to cancel orders 


view of the cloak sult 
that the 


extraordinarily 


undoubted reserve 


cannot be large Re 
stricted 
to be borne itl 
inflated 
sively 

cribed to 


deliveries for tw seasons are 


mind, with possibly an 


money value and with exces 


economic cutting possibility a 


the residue 


ARGUMENT FOR PRICE DECLINI 


Possibly a large number of buyers 


are firm in their ideas that the stopping 


of the war will bring about a general 


decline in prices The foundations on 
which this belief is founded are pre 

ably less firm than may be the cond 
tions in other markets. Raw materi 

ire more easily released, for instance 
where the bulk of their origin is within 
domestic borders. No one foresees an 
immediate replenishment possible in 
raw stocks, which are not only run to a 
low point, but are especially depleted 
of fine and highly essential grades be- 
sides. While a decided transition 


period is believed to be at hand, neither 


175 


sellers nor buyers are sure they will 
be able to penetrate the fog imimedi- 


ately Buyers are probably able to 
hold more steadfastly to their position, 
aided very much in their policy to avoid 


purchases of magnitude because they 
have a fair stock 
and visible increase 


instead of 


amount of goods in 


supply tends te 
diminish 

Dress Goods Trade Notes 

the official ai 
that no wool is 


Immediate effect « 
nouncement last week 
likely to be available before July 1 for 


other than Government purposes was 
in many respects negdigible. Sellers 
have an opinion that values will be 
higher, while admitting that the cloak 


and suit trade is probably well stocked 


Offers to return goods are 


with goods. 


not exactly profuse, yet there is a 
liquidating effect here and there that 
keeps the market feeling somewhat soft 


in spots. 

Uncertainty has cl 
direction, through the 
of the war. lere the first 
the 


so production may be mar 


another 
( nd 


langed t 
approaching 
relief neces 
lifting of the ban on wool 


ked 


sary is 


return to normal busine 


GERMAN INTERESTS’ SALE 


Fextile Plants to Be Auctioned by Alien 
Property Custodian 
German owned woolen mills and 
ther textile concerns, chemical and 
color companies, and other manufa 
turing plants valued at more than 
$100,000,000, will be placed at auction 
within the next sixty days and sold to 
100 per cent. Americans, A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, an 


nounces 


Included in the list of corporations 


which Mr. Palmer will dispose of are 
the woolen mills at Passaic, New Jet 
sev, which were taken over by him 
about six months ago [hese mills 
alone have an estimated value of $50, 
000,000. The chemical companies 1n 
clude the Bayer Co. one of the 
largest, if not the largest, manufac 


turer of pharmaceutical products in the 


United States, and the Heyden Chem 
ical Co., the business of which 1s se 
ond only to that of the Bayer Co 

Joseph F. Guffey, Director of Sales, 
will supervise the selling These sale 
will take place in most instances at the 
plants of the corporations. A few in 
stances the sales will be made at the 
offices of the companic in New York 
City 

Before thes« ale are finally consu 


mated, they will be passed upon by the 


Advisory Committee of the Alien Prop 
erty Custodian’s office, of which Ott 
r. Bannard, of New York, is Chait 
mat his committee must be satisfied 
as to the Americanism of the purchaser, 
in addition to deciding whether or not 
the price paid 1s a fair on 

The following concerns will be 
among the first to be sold by the Alien 
Property Custodiar 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., 
Dec. 2; Gera Mill Passaic, N. J., Dec 
10; Passaic Worsted Spinnin Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., Dec. 10; New Jersey 


Worsted Spinning 4... Pa alc, N. J 
Dx Cc. 10 


In addition to the above, Mr. Palme t. 
on Dec. 19, will sell a 47 per cent. in 
terest in the Garfield Worsted Mills, of 
Garfield, N. J. A strong and_ loyal 
American interest controls the major 
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Our Modern Method 


The advancement 
in the art of man- 
ufacturing wool 
into clothing and 
yarns has attained 
its highest pertec- 
tion at the great 
mills of the United 
States Worsted Co. 
The best that 
modern ingenuity 
can devise in ma- 
chinery, together 
with the finest wools obtainable, are 
the great elements which enter into 
the manufacture of GOLD MEDAL 
U tari KABRICS. 


















































. ANDREW ADIE JOHN SIMSON, Vice Pres. 
President C. W. SOUTHER, Treas. 

GENERAL OFFICES U. S. WORSTED SALES DEPTS. 

157 Federal Street, Boston J. B. KIRKALDY, Selling Agent, 257-261 Fourth Ave., New York 
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inufacturers of plain and 


fancy serges, skein dyes, 
ureux, and fancy piece 


dved 


ntcemen s 


and 


uniform 


fabrics for ladies’ 
wear: 
\lso 


ths a specialty. 


irsted yarns for weaving 


nd knitting. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH! 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON 
P ent and Gen’ 


Cleveland, 


Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, Mass. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 
TALBOT MILLS 


Ohie, U. 8. A. 











Trade Mark Registered 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
Broadcloths 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 





Velours 
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CORONET 
FANCY 


WORSTEDS 


AND 
PIECE DYES 


MILLS AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. I. 
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New York Office and Salesrooms 


45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
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~ TEASELS, 


JACOB N. CHESTER 
109 Broad Street New York = 
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Passaic 
companies 


The 


“No Seams or Rivets”’ 


chemical and color 





companies to MULL INAUOROENETALAAANNI UU ite 
be sold includ = 
lhe Bayer Co. New York, Dec. 3: be 99 
Synthetic Patents Co., New York, Dec e = E 
3; International Ultramarine Co., Ltd S 
: ee raat eamless E 
New York, Dec. 9; Heyden Chemical 
Works, Garfield, N. J., Dec. 11; New ROVING CANS 
Brunswick Chemical Co., New Bruns 
= XN J., Dee. 18; Bauer Chemical The “NO-WASTE” Seamless roving cans have a repu- 
Co., New York, Dec. 21 tation for quality and smoothness wherever roving cans 
\mong the other concerns to be sold are used. Practical experience has taught mill men in all 
re the following sections of the country that ultimate economy can be 
Dresden Lace Works, New York, achieved only with an equipment of “NO-WASTE” 
Dec. 6; International Textile, Inc., Seamless cans. : ; i 
Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 11; Dr. Jaege We also make a strictly high-grade plain fibre body or 
Seti & Wate, Rosen Ci sia teel clad box or car, doffing trucks and special shaped 
receptacles E 
York, Dec. 14 
Regarding the Botany Worsted Mil STANDARD FIBRE CO 
i 4 . 
the Custodian announces for — sale 
24.400 s s of tl sto of this com : : 
4,400 shares of the stock Paap Ste 25 Miller Street Somerville, Mass. 
pany, of the par value of $100 each, anc = ; ‘ al . : , a 


at the same time and place Stochr & 

Sons, Inc., will offer tol sale 5,090 “4 

shares of the stock said company 

owned iV it: al the conclusion ot the 

bidding o1 said two lots, said 24,400 

shares and said 5,690 shares shall } DYEING WOOL AND 
ottered tot sali jointly, is one lot 


WORSTED YARNS 


lhe Botany Worsted Mills is capital 


ized at $3,600,000 There is 


1 Three men will operate five ma 
speculation afoot in textile circle is te ; ace ‘ 
: ; ines and do the work of ten men 
who or what interests will ain owl 
ership of this valuable and potential In the City of Philadelphia, Pa., the 
} 1 rgest center for this wor Ww uve 
property Phere is a feeling that th over 300 machines in operation, most of 
successful operation ot Botany ind tuerm in job dye houses 
pe faa t ro | ) 7 nded . 7 
OUTS HAT RE LONI oncer INCHES With our machine there is no felting 
in these sales is the main issue tha or matting, no cross winding or break 
: ye ei 1 ing of leash bands, and the winding con 
ong and competent textile capita dition and colors distinguish the yarn 
hould be control The American from that dyed by any other mean 
} Wy hitn 
Voolen and William = Whitman Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


heen mentioned as 





competent and 









prospective purchasers. ‘These inter Method of lifting while Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
ests make no admissions to date, other changing liquors Groveville, N. J. 
than of interest in the outcome of the 
sale One or more syndicates of bank 
ers are understood to be interested as 
prospective bidders 
New Jersey Worsted Spinning Co AE CLAP | 
Garfield, N. J., is capitalized at $2.000, 7 ° ° about our experi- 
fer A! res 
a rhe _Pargower eR _ , pen here 18 Nothing ence, methods or 
ot : 1¢ common stock, par value ie our record for 
each, and 375 shares of the preferred cc 99 s 
sock, oslas 3008 cach BRAND NEW” bonorabte dealing. 
Gera Mills, Passaic, N. J., is capital They go back 
ized at $1,750,000. The Director of OVER FIFTY YEARS. On the above basis we offer you 
Sales offers 11,142 shares of the com FEEDERS for cards, pickers and wool washers that 


and 500 have stood the test and are not ‘“‘Brand New’”’ in the 
sense that you have to experiment with any of our 


machines in your mill. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State Street, BOSTON, MASS 


UN LAUNUATRENLELA UETUOOKSYY ON LAU SEDAN ASESY RED ATH MRED UMNO EMDN CTT VADENDANEN SURED MUASAAADG STU A TTL SAT ATT ATEN SNNTUCTTTY A CTSTUNETY POTN DA URAAT! TOU AEETYREUOU DODO ETA TERN OREY TOS UOLETTTNSTNVAATON FUPUTNENNT Hh 


value $100 ( ach, 
pal 


mon stock, pat 


shares of pre ferred stock, value 
$100 each 

Passaic Worsted 
saic, N We is capitalized at 
The Custodian offers 4,236 shares of 
stock of the par value of $100 each 

The International Textiles, Inc.. and 
the Dresden Lace Works are large lac« 
manufacturers, the former doing a busi 


than $1,000,000 a veal 


Spinning Co., Pas 
$600,000 


= MATTNNU LETT ATS A LPT OANA SIM MRA A ER OTE EDD 0910! COTTTRRNTTEITM 


un HANUIUE CAEL UENO 


IMPROVED CLOTH 


DOUBLERS & WINDERS 


for every fabric 


CLOTH MEASURERS 


Unsurpassed in durability 


ness of more 


Sheepskin Price Regulation 
ED: C.. Oct: 31 wed 3 
hief of the H de, Leather ml 
Leather Goods Division of the War 
Industries Board, is to-day sending u £ 
he following communication relative 


WASHINGTON, 
stout, 


and workmanship 





o sheepskins: “All wool pelts take 
off before Nov. 1, when ready for Be E. Windle 
in the pickle, may be sold at prices ru) Worcester, Mass. 
ing as of Aug. 1 to Nov. 1, p Int 

uitable affidavit concerning the quan- Bu 
tity and date of take-off is filed prio 

ov. 5, giving inventory of wool pelt 






on hand OT 


in process Noy, 1.” 


MILL AGENTS 
MANUFACTURERS FINANCED 











Jerrerson, Mass The Jefferson HA 
Manufacturing Co. this week started MODERN MERC NDISING METHODS LY 
operating its weave room overtime four C 


BARUCH WOLFF «Co 


215 FOURTH AVENUE-NEW YORK 


week in order to keep 


orders 


nights each 


abreast of 
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The Attention of all Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our 


FASHIONED WELT MACHINE 


MODEL K 


This machine produces women’s hose 
with an inturned knitted welt similar to 
that produced on full fashioned machines. 
The machine has all the features of our 
other models — each stocking being 
dropped from the machine complete, 
except for the looping of the toe. It is 





fitted with five yarn changing fingers, 
inserts an “anti-run-back’’ course, and, the welt being 
knitted on the machine, has all the elasticity of the 
fabric and may be made as wide as desired. 


Write for samples and further information 


Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. Charlotte 
5 Sun Life Bldg. 1006 Realty Bidg. 
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IERY BUYERS 
UMAIN DISINTERESTED 


No i Market 


\ handise 


for Large Amounts of 

Appear to Be Expect- 
ing Lower Price Levels 
quest of those hosiery manufac 
in need of business for additional 
has not been productive of ap- 
le results. The majority of job- 

yer pear indifferent, for the present 
, to placing 


orders for such mer- 


chi sc as manufacturers are now best 
bl make. On the other hand, manu 
tac rs are unable to produce such 


as most jobbers appear anxious 
y. Among the latter are heavy 
weight cotton goods and all descrip- 
»f wool hosiery. 


\Vhile no formal statement has been 


made, it is generally assumed that the 
Government is through buying cotton 
socks. Of course, mills that have war 
orders will not fully complete such 
business for the next several weeks, 
and because of the recent loss in pro- 
duction from the sickness among em- 
ployes it is not unlikely that no small 
part of the remaining Government or- 
ders will be extended until close to the 


end of the year. 





WATCH ATTITUDE OF BUYERS 





It is apparent, however, that the time 
s quickly approaching when manufac- 
tu will have to depend upon thx 





civilian trade to keep their mills active. 
While they may not need such busi 

ss right away, or probably for the 
remainder of the month, they are nat 





inxious to have it lined up that 
they may properly provide for the 
futur The attitude of buyers is be 
ing closely watched, for there are nu- 
merous reports and rumors throughout 
rket that pressure is developing 
tor lower selling levels. Prospects of 
peace are the main conten- 
tion of buyers in their apparent drive 
wer levels. 

the manufacturing standpoint, 
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Carly 


ULSI 


ven in the event of a declaration of 
peace in the not distant future, there is 
‘tte prospect of any material decline 


ill Vy ues, 


Manufacturers look for no 
sudden drop in high costs, but rather 
i gradual readjustment that may take 
two three years to effect. Produc- 
sts still remain high, and until 

omes more plentiful, materials 
abundant supply at lower cost, 
e impossible to materially lower 
selling levels. 


tion 
iaDOT 


TOBBERS WELL COVERED 


in all descriptions of wool 
and the heavier lines of cot- 
s, it is apparent that jobbers 
are covered for the present. At 
ast, t is the conclusion that. sell- 
g ts are drawing the cur- 
Trading 
months, while 
been of a steady character, 
thought that in this manner 
ve been able to accumulate 
ed Merchandise is 


‘ffered to retailers and job- 


from 
ce of de mand, 
he past six 


reserve. 


king a fair amount of busi- 
ng agents are hopeful that 
lopments will ap- 
number of jobbers into the 
he not distant future 

es the current lack of demand, 
ere accumulation of stocks in 
No small part of present 


is being delivered to the 


bring an 





il 





KNIFE GOODS 


Government, and practically the entire 


balance is being used for deliveries on 


civilian contracts taken earlier in the 


year. The market is expected to re- 
main in this condition for the balance 
of the year, but it is for the coming 
spring that several manufacturers are 
showing evidence of anxiety 
Hosiery Trade Notes 

Manufacturers are pressing’ for 
schedules of sizes on contracts pre- 
viously placed that they may lose a 
minimum of time in shifting their ma- 


chines from Government to. civilian 
business. Buyers who first have their 
schedules in the hands of manufac- 
turers are given preference in deliveries. 

Inquiries for 84-needle bundle cotton 
socks have been somewhat numerous 
within the week, but high asked prices 
have discouraged the purchasing inten- 
tion of buyers. 

Buyers have also been making en- 
quiries as to when cashmere and 
bundle wool socks will be opened. There 
is so much uncertainty as to whether 
wool will be available for civilian manu 
factures that hosiery men can give no 
definite idea as to when such lines will 
be ready. To add to the uncertainty 
is the prospect of additional Govern- 
ment contracts for wool hosiery that 
must be given preference over civilian 
business. 


SWEATERS INACTIVE 
Progress Depends Upon Disposition of 
Conservation Changes 


The sweater trade continues to go 
slow pending final decision of the War 
Industries Board on the _ proposed 
changes in the schedules for conserva- 
tion of wool. At midweek it was un 
derstood that a final decision would 
be forthcoming within a few days, and 
manufacturers were hoping that this 
would prove true 

Few mills have as yet ventured to 
show merchandise for 1919. In one 
or two instances mills have gone ahead 
on the assumption that they would be 
allowed to use 66 2/3 per cent. of wool 
in their garments. Reports from the 
jobbing centers, however, indicate that 
such merchandise is not proving a par- 
ticularly active seller. Most mills are 
not willing to go ahead until they know 
definitely what the limitations are to be, 
for any necessitated changes after they 
had opened their lines 
troublesome. 

Trading for the moment is far from 
active and all through the trade there 
is a spirit of uneasiness. Not only do 
manufacturers want to know how much 
wool they can use and what trimmings 
can be put on sweaters, but they are 
also at more or less of a loss to know 
where they new supplies of 
wool. Several mills have a fair supply 
of both the raw materials and 
yarns and will be able to go ahead as 

definite forthcoming 
Washington. 


would be too 


can get 


wool 


soon as word is 


from 


Sweater Trade Note 
It has 


been reported on good au- 


thority that the War Industries Board 
is to permit the addition of pink to 
the sweater colors, the use of sailor 
collars and belts on women’s lines, 
and the use of 66 2/3 per cent. of 
wool from stocks now owned and 50 


per cent. from stocks bought after Jan. 
lL. I9i9, 


ADDITIONAL UNDERWEAR 
OPENINGS EXPECTED 


Manufacturers Reaching Point Where 
They Can Take Civilian Business 


No Gov't Cotton Contracts 


Several underwear manufacturers are 
now figuring on their lines, and it 1s 
believed among the local selling offices 


that within the of the next week 


cours 


or two a considerable additional amount 


of merchandise will be available to 


buyers for delivery during the coming 


spring \side from the few openings 
mentioned in these columns within the 
last week or two, there has been no 


further showing of lines, and from the 
standpoint of trading the market is 
without important change. Buyers at 
this time are not pressing for merchan 
dise, but there is no doubt among sell 
ing agents that when they are able to 
offer stock they will find a 
market. 


ready 


GOVERNMENT WELL SUPPLIED 


[here have been developments in the 
general trend of the market that augur 
well for the buyer, so far as his ability 
to secure spring merchandise is con 
cerned. Manufacturers have been in- 
formed by Lincoln Cromwell, through 
his address to the meeting in Utica last 
Friday, that the Government is through 
buying cotton underwear and that its 
purchases of wool underwear in 1919 


will amount to but half of the 1918 
contracts. This has placed manufac 
turers of cotton lines in a_ position 
where they will be able to go ahead 
with civilian contracts without fear of 
Government interruption as the wat 


orders now in hand become completed 
and their machines freed for new 
orders. 


Production in most of the underweat 
mills has been so seriously interfered 
with during the last several weeks by 
the influenza epidemic among opet 
atives, that many of these mills are far 
behind their delivery schedule se- 
cause of this, Government orders hav 
been given several additional weeks of 
life; in not a few mills the delay means 
that war contracts will not be completed 
until close to the end of the year. Such 


mills, of course, will not be open in 
any appreciable way to new civilian 
orders. Several other mills have no 


small amount of civilian orders in hand 
on which deliveries were deferred with 
the Government’s extensive operation 
in the market, and it is learned that 
many of these mills have no intention 
of adding new contracts to their books 
until the old completed. 
However, it is very probable that with 
in the next week or two there will be 
a sufficient amount of merchandise 

available to alleviate 
hunger for stocks that may develop. 
Current lack of buying interest on 
f jobl is ascribed to 


orders are 


jobbers to any 


the part of jobbers sev- 
eral reasons by selling agents. Most 
important of these reasons is the pos- 


sibility of an early international peace. 
Jobbers, whether they are sincerely of 
the belief or not, are in 
Stances using 


lever for lower values, and are inclined 


several in- 


peace possibilities as a 


to go slow in their purchases in an 
ticipation of lower prices No con 
certed action, however, is expected 
along such lines, for it is realized that 


many jobbers and retailers are now get 


ting deliveries on merchandise bought 
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it h g s for 
k W I \ 4 i t 1 J irket 
would bably act as a merang to 
buyers In tl ( end 
thers iV been aleve I that 
should ¢ rage yers to seek lower 
selling l el | us CC 
and high in its demands as ever, pro 
duction remains handicapped by in 
ability of manufacturers to secure a 
sufficient number of operatives or knit 
ting needles, and yarns cannot’ be 
bought any more freely or for any less 
money than has been the case during 
the last several weeks. Prices, how 
ever, will be closely watched by jobbers 
and it is likely that any further ad- 
vances will meet bitter opposition from 


jobbers. 


Underwear Trade Notes 

E. M. Campe, of the Campe Corp., 
350 Broadway, is chairman of the com 
mittee for the underwear and hosiery 
industry in charge of the United War 
Work Campaign. He 
able corps of assistants and a hearty 
response, characteristic of the trade in 
other drives, is expected. 

The showing of several more lines of 
balbriggans for the spring is expected 
within the course of the next week or 
two. No small number of manufac 
turers will probably await Government 
fixing cotton 
opening. 


has selected an 


price on yarns before 

Commendation for the manner un 
which they have acted on prices during 
the past 


manufacturers by Lincoln Cromwell at 


year was given to underweat 


the meeting in Utica on Friday last 
weck Che story of this meeting will 
be found in other columns of this issue 


of TextTiLeE WorLp JOURNAL, 

Despite the fact that the Government 
will purchase in 1919 but half the wool 
underwear it bought in 1918, manufac 
turers expect to be able to take but a 
small amoun Che 
small any being 
available for civilian production prompt 
this belief 


of civilian business 


possibility of wool 


Red Cross Sweater Purchases 
The American Red not long 
ago, according to a report from Wash- 
placed contracts for 1,250,000 
sweaters for soldiers. These 
orders were placed to secure a 
general reserve stock and to get the 
benefit of stocks of yarns held by 
manufacturers that could not be se- 
cured by local chapters of the organ- 
ization. An appropriation of $2,000,000 
has been set aside by the Red Cross 
for sweaters, and additional orders are 
to be placed. Upon the request of the 
Commission for France, 750,000 sweat 
ers will be 
sible 


Cross 


ington, 
wool 
large 


sent abroad as soon as 


Dos 
I 


READING, PA. City officials here have 
turned down the appeal of various te. 
tile and other manufacture f ex 
emption from taxation on thie 
chines. Hitherto factory building 
been assessed for taxation, but not the 
this year of 


ir ma 

have 
equipment. The assessing 
machinery for city tax yielding 
for 


purposes 
has caused a big increase various 

The city, after taking 
ke pt the increases in force 
and will collect taxes thereon. \mong 
the appeals were those of the Nolde & 
Horst Co., full fashioned hosiery, and 
EK. Richard Meinig Co., 


iutacturers. 





iC¢ il advi es 


silk gloves. 
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Style W. T. Stop Motion 
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RIPPING MECHANISM tk 
= Mr 
= ne W 
~ 7 . F Mc 
Every Knitter knows that on two thread work most of the waste 1s cca 
caused by one yarn breaking at the carrier and the machine continuing EE wher 
= ° . ° = nemb 
: to knit with only one end in a feed. BB dis 
= The Wildman Style W. T. Stop Motion stops the machine when Bp tk: 
4 the yarn breaks at the carrier preventing this waste. E takin, 
= . . = nent, 1 
| It also performs perfectly all the other functions necessary 1n a B ix 
4 good stop motion. Bis. 
: Very easy to thread up. 
; Accessible. 
i Not affected by lint. 
Can be attached to nearly all revolving cylinder rib machines. 
‘ Write for information and prices. 7 : 
: Wildman Mfg. Co. aac 
4 Norristown, Penna. Bs n, 
= E te 
2 Bouse 
2 ner in 
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Q] N mber 9, 1918 
Underwear 


bls 


Discuss Matters of Prime 
Importance at Utica 


4, N. Y., Nov. 1—The semi- 
nual meeting of the Knit Goods 
Mat turers of America, held in this 
ay, was featured by an address 
Lincoln Cromwell, well known 
knitter in the country as the 
power in governmental under 
ilings. The meeting was very 
attended, about 125 mill men 
esent at the sessions. 
were held in the Hotel 
members being called to or- 
} o'clock by Beecher M. Crouse, 
of the Association. In _ his 
illace J. and 
of the Association, spoke ol 
work which has done 
his office, the Quartermaster’s 
nt and the Knit Sec 
ie War Industries Board, hav- 
upon the Association and its 


\ ssions 


Ross, secretary 
been 


Goods 


for various kinds of service 

A s was taken of the knitting 

ed tuation as it pertained to the 
nderwear mills of the country, and 

= irmation was obtained for the 
= Knit ds Section concerning ma 
= hinery, equipment and production, Only 
45 mills in the entire United States 

ailed comply with the request for 
nformation along these lines, it being 
ecessary in these 45 cases for the War 


es Board to utilize its authority 
the data. This data is now 





hands of the Knit Goods Section, 
ind when the proper time comes to 
make an analysis of the reports, the 
Association will do that work, furnish- 
ng practical and technical men for the 
urpr The chemical situation was 


also given attention through the offices 


f the Association. There have been 
gathered and distributed to members 
strong posters to help persuade em- 
ployes to stick to their jobs. 
LITTLE CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 
Mr. Ross spoke in particular of the 


ne work which has been done by John 
E. McLoughlin as chairman of the As- 
sociation’s War Service Committee, 
whereby many problems which vexed 
members and non-members were solved 
'n discussing the open price policy, Mr. 
Ross said: 

“Inasmuch as all of our regular mem- 
ers have been primarily engaged in 
naking merchandise for the Govern- 
ment, their production for civilian work 
so far behind that new prices 
lave been about out of the question. 








nsequently this branch has not been 
as usual. However, the re- 
lg has managed to make delayed 

t of their spring lines, so that 

the open price work has been 
ir] ive.” 

Mr s then went on to tell some 

n awakening in many of the 

Is rding cost systems, showing 

t1 mill men are awakening to 

nce of this phase of the in- 
Experience Exchange work 

s f great value ever since its 

cept ist spring. This work has 

entl adened considerably. Mem- 

Ts Association continue to use 
e. \s ition offices to advantage in 

ch on rs as selling and exchanging 

fn, machinery and other supplies. 

In re 1 to membership, at the an- 
nual me g in May there were re- 
Ported 88 members, and at present there 
are 92. Mr. Ross congratulated Mr. 
~awaee rtily for the excellent man- 
rin wich he has taken care of his 
utes as head of the Association, and 
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Men Meet 





WWI 


closed by thanking the members for 
their fine spirit of co-operation which 
had helped make the work a success. 
John E. McLoughlin, of La 
Mills, gave a brief report of the work 
of the War Service Committee the 
Association, of which he is chairman, 
referring to the matter of price fixing 


Tosca 


of 


on cotton yarn, the chemical situation 
ind the needle question. He was fol 
lowed by Andrew Frey, of the Oneita 2 
Knitting Mills, chairman of the War 2 


Service Committee appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, who briefly summarized the work 
done that body since its inception. 3 
Speaking of the boxing regulations, Mr. = 

said that, though they had 
criticized, they were the work of a fai 
and impartial group of men. The re 
port of the committee was 





by 


l'rey been 


executive 


read by Mr. Crouss 
NET WEIGHT FOR COTTON YARNS 
The following resolution, which led 


to considerable discussion, was then in 


troduced: 





Whereas, The Knit Goods Manufacturers 

of America, of Utica, N. Y comprising i: 

its membership the major number of con = 
sumers of cotton yarn in the United States = 
for underwear, is unanimously opposed to os 

the existing method of selling cotton yarns PATENTED = 
on two per cent. cone allowance basis, in- = 
stead of a net weight basis, this Associa- — 
tion urges all Knit goods manufacturers to N THE SUPERCONE we have = successfully = 
give their active co-operation in making a modeled a supply for knitting machines which not = 
tirm and uncompromising presentation of e : = 


their just claims to the spinners and dealers only contains more material than any style of 


in cotton yarns; and package previously produced, but also, by reason of its 
a The ation aalline . . « on . * . e = 
Whereas, The injustice of selling yarn progressive build, insures a uniform delivery of material 
wound upon cones on a two per cent. cone . ° . * . 
allowance imposes an unfair condition upon heretofore unequaled by either cone or bottle bobbin. 
the knit goods manufacturers and tends The SUPERCONE is EIGHT INCHES long, with a = 


towards methods lacking in justice, economy 
and conservation; and 

Whereas, The growing tendency of using 
heavier paper for lining cases and wrapping 
cones, as well as the weight of the paste- 
board cones, covers in many instances con- 
siderably more than two per cent. of the 
gross weight of yarns, and the billing of 
paper to the users of said yarns at yarn 
prices is manifestly unfair and unjust to 
all knit goods manufacturers in the United 
States; and 

Whereas, 
the existing 


possible maximum diameter of TEN INCHES. The = 
net weight of a full-sized package ranges from FOUR 
to SIX pounds, depending upon the material wound. 
A cone of this size presents the greatest advantages 
for coarse counts, including sweater yarn. 





INMNAPUNS AU LNN 





The amount used in 
methods practiced by cotton 
yarn spinners represents waste and abuse 
of conservation of paper stock which the 
Government is attempting to remedy and 
control; and 
Whereas, The 
of not making 
charging manufacturers 
the price of yarn calls for action by the 
War Conservation Board, which will be ap- 
pealed to for prompt action in remedying 
the enormous waste of raw materials and a 
burden upon transportation. 
Therefore, be it Resolved, That 
ciation demands a return to a net weight 
basis for all cotton yarn, and is unequivo- 
cally opposed to the injustice and the prac- 
tice of selling paper at yarn prices, and 
appeals to the War Conservation Board and 
to cotton yarn spinners to take immediate 
steps to rectify the waste and abuse involved 
in the methods now being practiced 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the following: Knit Goods 
Section, Price Fixing Committee Cotton 
Section, Pulp and Paper Section, Conserva 
tion Division of the War Industries Board 


This resolution was adopted. A dis 
cussion later arose on the matter of net 
weight of yarn, and many of the knit 
ters were in favor of the Association 
taking quick and strong action as an 
Association, rather than leaving the 
fighting out of the issue to individual 
members. John J. Sinnott, of the Wal 
nott Knitting Co., Utica, made the sug- 
gestion that it would be a good idea to 
communicate with the spinners to find 
out what prices would be given on thé 
basis of net weight. It was then sug 
gested that, inasmuch as this matter of 
net weight was to be taken up, the 
questions of terms and freight might be 
settled along with it. There is some 
division of opinion on this point, some 


UNIVERSAL WINDING © 
COMPANY, BOSTON 

of the members present deeming it ad 

visable to take the points up one at a 


time and others expressing themselves MMM UA Ae = 


of paper 





unfair and unjust method 
allowance for paper and 
for such paper at 


Jescriplt request f the ~ 
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SIMPLICITY-—SPEED— PRODUCTION —QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Office: Room 601 Leonard Bldg., 350 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210, Colonial Trust Company 
Building, 13th and Market Sts., Phil: adelphi a, Pa 
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it r of working on the three ques- 
once. A motion was 

ried that the matter be referred 

War Service Committce of the 

Ass yn, to be taken up by the mem- 
that body with the Price Fix- 

the War 


made 


mittee of Industries 
mill men 

‘erning the attitude of the 
yncerning the attitude ¢ tne 


e ent on the under- 


asked by one of the 


packing ot 


hether the new rules were 
ted in the form of a request 
mmand, Andrew Frey stated 
is a mandatory matte: 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 
B Glynn, of the Department of 
| n and Dilution of the War 
Lal soard, gave a very interesting 
talk, ing of the effect which the en- 
tral f women into industry, and par- 
ticularly into the machine industries, 
has | He was followed by the chief 
his department, E. R. Miles, who 
spok favor of some plan of educa- 
tiot r employes, stating his willing 
ess go into the matter further with 
mbers of the Association who 
= might be interested. Several of the 
> = mill n later gathered with Messrs. 
= Glyt nd Miles and discussed the 
= proj 
The luncheon was held at 1 o'clock. 
= Later Mr. Crouse called upon W. C. 
Sch r, president of the Elastic 
Spring Knit Corp., of Mohawk, to give 
a br talk at the unfurling of the 
servil lag of the Association. Mr 
Scha responded with a short but 
pointed and enthusiastic patriotic talk, 
and when the service flag, with its 2,029 
blue stars and ten gold stars, was un- 
furled the enthusiasm was abundant 
evider of the feelings of the men 
MR. CROMWELL SPEAKS 
Lincoln Cromwell was then intro 





Crouse and 
substantially, as follows: 

“ht ms unlikely that the War D 
il the market 


President 





rt will soon be in 
for n summer underwear, as it has 
lac ery liberal orders for 1ext 
ear’s lies. The winter underwear 
is more encouraging for new 
The Quartermaster is now it 
n of a merchant carrying a 
= rge reserve stock, so I should not ex 
= t the underwear orders for the win 
: r of 1919 to be more than half of the 
= bought a year ago lt 
that these orders will be 
in early date, so as to avoid 
ossible the shutting down of 
lls dependent on wool which 
ecured now for civilian busi 
} sked about the boxing re 
r underwear decided upon 
r Industries Board Phey 
1} to stand as agreed upon bv 
r Service Committees It is 


rrying out such conservatiot 
nt railroad and ocean 
ge c provided for the necessary 
ipp! our troops and their Allies 
next winter. We had a spe- 
ce on this subject with the 
Iministration in Washington 
iy, because there had 
whether th 
= TOs peace would make the 
= ; necessary. The, result 
nfirm the need of 
three-quarters of the knit 
8 t of the country. We shall 
per subject as soon as the war 

E f sur relieved, but not befor 
: e heard about a clause to 
in new Government con 
E ng the War Department to 
E song rder on fifteen days’ notice 


ton 





been 
ioning as to 
box 

was 
paper 








apply to present contracts 


ATTN 
n i 


HiI\\ 
IL 
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TEXTILE 
It obligates the Government to accept 
delivery of everything that has been 
made on the contract at the L1mm1¢ Ot 
cancelation, to take ver supplies 
bought for filling the contract, and 
reimburse the contractor for losses sus 
tained by the cancelation [f the Gov 
ernment and_ th ontractor canm 
agree over th idjustmet th claus 
provided for the appointment of arbi 
trators in the usual way. 


LITTLE ENCOURAGEMENT FOR WOOI 


“No encouragement can be give 
woolen industry, including the knitting 
mills, that there will be any wool avail 


able next year for civilian use. It is a 
question of shipping, pure and simpli 
There are large stocks of wool in Aus 
tralia and South America, but every ton 
of shipping now in existence, or likely 
to be made available before next spring, 
will be required on the Atlantic trans 
(Continued on page 211) 
EXCESSIVE 


LOAN INTEREST 


How Merchants May Be _ Protected 
Against Usury 
(Copyright by Ralph H. But: 
It has been found that occasionally 


some business men are required to pay 


more than the legal rate of interest on 
the money they borrow from. thei: 
banks. While this practice is not gen 
eral among bankers, still there ar¢ 


enough instances of this sort that it will 
be worth while for the 
rows money to know how to protect 
himself against the methods of 
the userer. Every business man knows 
that usurious practices are unlawful, but 
he does not always know 
the 


man who bor 


illegal 


that he car 


penalize userer in a most drastic 
mannet 

Excessive interest charg 
ways in the form ot direct payments 
interest to the bank In fact, in -ver 
few instances is this the case lhert 
ire various other subterfuges that have 
been resorted to in the hope of evading 
the penalty for usur s prescribed 
the Federal statutes 

One method, perhaps n ol 
resorted to than any other, 
that part of the money borrowed 
left on deposit in the bai Chu mi 
may ask a banker to discount his $5,000 
note. Suppose the banker agrees to d 
count the not ut only on conditio1 
that $1,000 ot the proceeds remain « 
deposit in the bank. This method 
nothing less than usurious The man 
pays interest on $5,000, but receives only 
$4,000 for his use, while the bank re 
ceives interest on the $5,000 and also 
m the $1,000, which it mav again loan 
to another party 

The law on this point has beet ated 
ery plainly in the following manner 


é discounts by 

at the highest legal rate of in 
, a provision that the 
the loan shall be kept as a deposit 11 
the bank during the period of the loa 
renders the transaction usurious, for th 
reason that the borrower thus pays 1 


1 


terest on money which he does not re 


I 
In the case otf loans or 
} 


terest proceeds of 


ceive or have the use of But the fact 
that the borrower voluntarily allows 

part of the loan to remain on deposit 
with the banker, without any agreement 
therefor, will not constitute the giving 


or taking of usury, though such deposit 

is made with the expectation by the bo: 
rower that he will thereby bled 

further more readily.’ 

there is old 


be ena 
loans 


the 


»ptain 


Then 


bank or individual “buying” a note 

i. considerable reduction from its face 
value This also constitutes usury, and 
no business man, however hard sed 
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H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 
French Welt, attachment, 
Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 
Changers, Automatic stop-motions. 
Built in all sizes, for all classes of rib 
work, 


De gless 


Samples and prices on request. 
Canadian Agent: 


Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL siarcH 
MACHINES 
FOR 
FINISHING 


ALL KINDS 


Knitted 


and Woven 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


Fabries 





SUPERIOR QUAUTY 


Knit Goods Finishing Machine 
TYPE . 


\ new Machine for Scouring, 
and Finishing Knitted | 
the same operation 


Fulling, 
ibrics—all during 





Effects an immediate saving of time 
labor and power with a “lofty feel” and 
final softness that is amazing new users 

Write for small samples of actual good 





showing “before” and “after.” 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO., 66 Mill Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 
70 KILBY STREET 


ORANGE, MASS. 


CLOTH LAYING-UP MACHINES 
(FOLDING ON LONG CUTTING TABLES) 


Great for Nainsook Underwear, Shirts, 
Cloth Gloves, Wash Goods, ete. 


Pamphlets and 500 Users 


THE SHUTTLE MACHINE CO., 18 E. 17th St., New York 


isi for 


mmr . o 4 
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PARAMOUNT DRYING AND SHAPING FORMS 
SERVING 
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PARAMOUNT DRYING AND SHAPING FORM: 


Increases production, 


OUR PATENTS 


This form, and apparatus, and 
the method employed in con- 
nection therewith, are cov- 
ered by the following United 
States Letters-Patent Nos. 
1,114,966, dated October 27, 
1914; 1,166,947, dated Janu- 
ary 4, 1916; 1,204,945, dated 
November 14, 1916; and 
1,207,494, 1,207,495 and 
1,207,496, dated December 5, 
1916; 1,218,520, dated March 
6, 1917; 1,235,534, dated July 
31, 1917; 1,253,994, dated Jan- 


SAVES MAN POWER 

decreases cost of labor, 
Improves quality of work, 

Improves working conditions for employees, 
Eliminates seconds by boarding, 

Saves steam, power and floor space. 


You cannot afford to 
erate your mill without 1 
economical advantages 
17 inch single pipe table s 
one-hall in foor spare, 
ered by our patented 
1,253,994, dated Januar; 
1918, and our patented 
position device makes 
quality of beginners’ wor 
same as that of an ex: 
enced boarder. This 1 
and toe position device 
parts of the Param 
Standard equipment 


You have the option of 
three following plans f 

stalling Paramount Dr 
and Shaping Forms: 





UNL 








NICER TETN ET 





UU EEMMRT nM it) 


— 


SQrisseias 


uary 15, 1918; 1,254,626, 
dated January 22, 1918, and 
also by Canadian Patent No. 
167,851, dated February 29, 
1916, owned by Paramount 
Hosiery Form Drying Co. 
Other patents pending. 


(1) A flat monthly ren 
(2) A per hundred dora 
rental. 


(3) To purchase tie 
forms. 
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Paramount Service 
with Paramount Forms 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM 





ie 
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Finishing Wool Hosiery for Uncle Sam on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. Hunter Building, Market and Madison Streets 
E SHOWING OUR PATENTED HOLDER—KEEPS THE HOSIERY FROM CREEPING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Sell AMMAN TT TR Me 


SAUNA 


“ACI VIE” — No. 30 


Hosiery | and Textile Binder 


| A Simple, Inexpensive 

| Machine for Attaching 
Tickets on Hosiery, Un- 
derwear, etc. 


Mn NN HH A 


You Need Not Knit Your Brows 


IF YOU USE THE 


“ACME” KNITTER © 


The “ACME.” is made to run: not 
to cause trouble; 





It uses a pointed stap! 
| CANNOT INJURE THE 
| FINEST SILK HOSE; c: 


be set aside when not in us 


To produce the greatest quantity 





of product in a given time; 


To produce the finest grades of 
goods any machine can make; 





Is operated by foot pow 
and has a patented 
WORK - HOLDING DE- 
VICE carrying one dozen 
or more pairs of hose, 
keeping them in perfect 
alignment and present- 
ing the tops in position 

_ to receive the tickets Al 
Every Purpose | =] FAST TWENTY - FIVE 
tes oF light PER CENT. QUICKER 
than by any other meth 
now in use. 


To stand up under the severest 
and most protracted strain; = 
If you are a wide-awake hosiery 2 s 
knitter want = 
The “ACME” = 


because it spells more profit. 





you either have or 





tN 
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There is one 
heavy carpet samples or light 
silke—another to take the 
place of pins or clips. What- 
ever your purpose, there is an 
Acme that will fit it more 





Try “ACME” Latch Needles. 
pleased with them 





You'll be =a 









economically than any other 





device. Special models made 
for special requirements. 
Write for time-saving infor- 
mation 


C. E. Hardenbrook Co., 44 North 4th St., Philadelphia, “2. 


AULA AHEM 


a 
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For particulars 
address Sole Agents 








ACME KNITTING MACHINE & NEEDLE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 
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FULL AUTOMATIC. 
KN:TTING MACHINES | 


yorn Changers 
ind Platers 
For Seamless Hosiery 
Lasy Transier 


Accurate 
-asuring Device 


Produces 


vinest Fabrics 


RAK IN, PRICE & O'NEILL 


3ra and Green Sts. 
PH:!LADELPHIA, PA. 


P01) 00 AATAT NNN NANT TT 
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PME ET 





Bngn MAME ANTM TNT ATTN eT ve 


Squier us 


cull DUROTAR RO 


PROMPT SERVICE 
- RIGHT PRICES 





Wiitrrereeer tite 


symmetry 


JOS. T. PEARSON. 
2 1825 E. iii Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. = 


am LEELA MAM ATTN AATUTTTTBU TT DASSAULT ETT ELT nna 


NEEDLES 


This department solicits your 


surplus or any other needles you 
are not using at the present time. 


We believe it will be to your ad- 
vantage as well as assist other mills 


Send samples, quantity and price to 
the “ Needle Department.” 


GUSTAVE A. RUMPF 
205 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MMU AUN (a 


KNITTING NEEDLES 
LATCH and SPRING 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


NATIONAL KNIT GOODS 
SUPPLIES CO. 


25 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
United States Distributors for 
CHARLES E. WHEELER & SON 


Paris, Ontario, Canada 
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“L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, SinKers acks, Etc, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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Telephone Main 8593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 

PATENTS 


Old South Building BOSTON 
PATENT PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COr YRIGHTS 


Specia! Attention To Textile Inventions 


Se, 


‘CUOUUULSUMECEO PEE PARAMS OTM 


THE CRAWFORD PRESS 


3 
Steam Plate Presses—Baling Presses 8 
The First in ——— First Today = 

A 
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ASHUA PRESS 
AND BOILER V WORKS 


ashua, New Hampshire 
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he may be, should allow anyone to de- 
fraud him in this manner. Some bor- 


USES ALAA 


rowers have paid as much as 30 per 
cent. for money borrowed in this man- 
ner, 


Sweater and Toque 


Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch N eedjle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have separ- 
ating course 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


‘TOMPKINS BRUs. CO. 


: ; SYRACUSE - - 3. 
” SWEATER MACHINE Established 1846 
MUM NQUMQyanvuannnuui anny ARNUNNAAANNUANNULRNNAAN ANNARANAS ANAT INAUUANNAUNNANNNUNNNNNAUNN NNN TTNTTNNTTTNNTTAANTNAMTITNTNAMTITTTATITNS TITTY 


e 
4 
4 
As proof of the fact that banks may Z 
be penalized very heavily for resorting 3 
to usurious methods, the following case q 
will plainly illustrate: In this instance 3 
a business man named McCutcheon bor- 
rowed money from the Nationa) 
Bank, and, although his business with 
this bank was very extensive and in- 
volved many transactions, he main- 
tained that he was required to pay more 
than the legal rate of interest on the 
money that he borrowed from the bank; 
that when his indebtedness to the bank 
amounted to $85,000 he was required to 
pay interest on $100,000. The case was 
finally settled out of court, the bank pay- § 
ing McCutcheon $17,000, which was 
practically twice the amount of usurious 
interest that the bank had received. 
The National Bank Act (revised 4 
statutes) provides that a national bank 
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may charge on any loan interest at the 

te awe byte tows esate | VJ ARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY | 
in which the bank is located, except 

that, if by the state law a different rate CHICAGO 


is limited to banks of issue, that rate 
shall be allowed for national banks in 
the state. If no rate is fixed by the 
state law, the bank may charge a rate 
not exceeding 7 per cent., which may be 
charged in advance. Knowingly accept- 
ing a higher rate than is allowed is 
penalized by forfeiture of the entire 
interest; and if higher interest has been 
actually paid, twice that amount may 
be recovered, as was illustrated in the 
case above mentioned. 


Another case involving usurious prac- 
tices is taken from 32 N. Y. 119. In 
this case the ———— Bank, the plaintiff, 
held the overdue note of Hoyt & 
Brother, the defendants, which the de- 
fendants wished to pay. The bank pro- 
posed to discount defendants’ notes for 
$1,500 on condition that $1,000 of the 
proceeds should be appropriated in re- 
newal of the overdue note, and that $500 
should remain on deposit until the dis- 
counted notes matured. Defendants 
were further required to leave with the 
bank their check for $500 to meet the 
note in suit at maturity. The plaintiff 
bank discounted three notes of $500 each 
and placed the proceeds to the credit 


IMPORTERS OF BURLAP 
MANUFACTURERS OF BURLAP BAGS 


SALES OFFICES 
New York, BroApway AT TWENTyY-FourRTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., PIEDMONT BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, 810 GARFIELD BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS, 517 METROPOLITAN Lire BUILDING 


l 
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“OULD LAVAS EUCU SERRE DEUTER ga Sees e TNT SS 


CUTS ANY TEXTILE 
FABRIC 


This round knife Type Ballard is light 
in weight—powerful in action—and will 
give long service. Write for catalog. 


FREDERICK OSANN COMPANY 








of Hoyt & Brother, who then gave their 245 Seventh Ave., New York 394 Atlantic Ave., Boston | 
check, payable at maturity of oo note Ballard Type E Round Knife Phone Farragut 8820 Phone Fort Hill 1511 : 
in suit. According.to the state law, the = 8. Bolder & Co., 104 No. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa, = 
note was held void for usury, the court Emin mn WUANNATOUU LENNY UENNaUUnUuGNaQUOeNNALaUuNNNOyOuensuaUeneaniati ety min IUUUSNTUUUNNNUAUUEDONTUATagNanaaaeaNNG NEN nvmmnenmuia 
saying : 

sc If the statute prohibiting usury can TART Te ee SOT 


eid 


be evaded by such a subterfuge as has W C 
been offered in this case it has become INE AND RE LAIMED 
a dead letter. By such a contrivance an § Suitable for baling knit goods and other 


individual or bank, in the loan of one- ~ mae ee eed require- 
¢ c : : : ° ntity. our pr ° 
half of their capital, may draw interest 9™e™** (ew a pee 


upon the whole. The device in this case H. CUTLER & Cco., 96-98 Second St. Chelsea, Mass. 


lacks even the merit of Ordinary Skill Summnmmmmmmmmmnnmmmmnnnomsnmmemmcniumenivmurmtsniomnnriaireememnmsmsmin sro annnm rn eroc eases mc asc 
in its consummation. It is an act of 
cupidity and extortion that is not pro- 
vided with even the decency of a cloak 
to cover its nudity.” 

When a bank makes a loan or dis- 
count and intentionally reserves or re- 
ceives more than the lawful rate of 
interest, there is usury, no matter what 
may be the form of the transaction. ; 
What is of importance is the substance, 
not the form. Everything depends upon sii) nis 
whether the banker receives or con- = ATER, 
tracts for more than the lawful rate as 
of interest—not upon the number of 
papers signed by the parties. This rule 
is applicable to all corporations, indi- 
viduals, partnerships and banks, state 
and national. 








Mit THNUUATTY LSAUUNAUENLNNETUNATONAUEP A ONANNE CENT eNT TENT TONOTONATEATENTAEUONNAONNT NAN ETL ONOONA 
Surface treatments that double the life of 
wood against decay. Brush, spray or open 
tank method No skilled labor required 
Cost estimates prepared on receipt of tim- 
ber schedule. Quick shipments 
Manufactured exclusively by AEG US POT OPK 


CARBOLINEUM vow PRESERVING COMPANY 


38 Greene 








pase wn 


“Leo J J. Lyons. & Sons Co. | 
sai | BURLAP | 


BAGS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
589-591 ATLANTIC AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 
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SOUTHERN COTTON YARN COMPANY, Inc. 


No. 1 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


Selling Agents for 








SOUTHERN MILLS = tm 
|, QUALITY YARNS | ene 


GASTONIA, N.C. 





Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Gastonia.N Cc 





CARDED—COMBED YARNS See | 


J. H. Separk, See’y and Treas. Mills at ) Gastonia, N. C, 
J. L. Gray, V.-P. and Gen’l Supt. (| Lincolnton, N. Cc. 


GRAY MANUFACTUR- ARLINGTON COTTON 
ING CO. MILLS 


PARKDALE MILLS, ARROW MILLS, 
INC. INC. 


MYRTLE MILLS, INC. 


In Back of These 





4’s to 120’s 


ALL NUMBERS 


YR OvE . Single 
and 


Ply 


Be AR 
(COTTON YARN 





Tat 













ce 
, Trad k 
r “CARV ER- BEA V ER YARN CO.,Ime. : 
E SUCCESSORS TO E -is an organization that has gained the confidence of the textile 
eS a“ E : s Sa ; ar Pea - on 
E A, D. SALKELD & BRO., Ine. E industry by establishing and maintaining a high standard of quality - 
= We solicit your valued inquiries on: 
E Combed Peelers 30s to 80s, single and ply. 
E ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS B Combed Sea Island (gassed and ungassed) 30s to 80s, single and ply > 
' E Carded Peelers 40s, 50s and 60s. Ps 
Ee 
. : E Co 
E Cotton, Worsted W ool, Merino E OUR PRODUCTS ARE SOLD DIRECT, EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH OUR Pr 
E GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
E E pel 
B . E 
366 Broadway, New York Ec 131 East 23rd Street AD 
Baicuneminnannnsi Wun 1 if AUECUTTTL ATTN ET NEAT 1 TOTS UTTAT ETNA INT HUTTETELENETNTTTULATTA ERNE. quuemnmmmermerm tts <P) New Fork « oe cA ma 
Wy 2 H. A. Florsheim ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS Cor 
— DUE UNO LUN SACRAMENTS A UNLETUVUBUR LA ED ATOTD ENTE AN A vNRLAT ET P= “_ 4 MS, Sales Manager i a panna ae 
D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S, Steel, Vice-Pres. Jno. J. George, 2d Vice-Pres ~~ Pri 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D, A. Rudisill, Secretary LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE: 812 GRAMERCY 


| 4 
Escenas remit iiiataieeeen 
352, wWOQOW0Q oo ~sOmO _ 
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Mauney-Steel Company 
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C O I I ON } AR NS i i QUA QUU00UDUUNNOQNUURLAIUQQUUEOUS AONUMA AAS || a =m 
E ™ = E and 
AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 5 1 | ) } [ We = yar 
ll a . = a a | | BY! | E nun 
DIRECT FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER : COTTON | | i U YARNS 2 nc 
37 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. = E Pric 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bldg., Providence, R. I. = E 
8 D ee: C ’ i. C. E = 
E outhern Office: Cherryville, N. C = 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, = “a 
= MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT ¢é savnreesgnnsenevenie " sqyvmmaerenternacnereneraznnnentunannint 
Ee Wiis Hi a ' ' ' ' ub ! Wi ib 1 
i SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE = 
Smt et nr mn ML / ; at 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


HARRIS S. DURKEE a 
COTTON YARNS - 


eT 


Te 
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COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 5 a 
5 W W Price 

185 Summer Street Brown Building — MASS. ¢& 396 BROAD AY, NE YORK 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA = ad 
TOA UMED AY RED WAALS MAMD WML AON AY NAYANTARA NEGA ETNATTLSNAT TT NATOD TN VOGLNONOTONEDVOCUOSOTOONOOOASGEODOOTONUONONNONTY SPUTIUCNTOTOTOOEODUNTONNV COV NT ITINY ATT snes t 
HGROOLS LAL AYORR DY ALO COD PUAN SL AAA DAL APA AYES ND Price 
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Oo. S. HAWES @ BRO. 
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eudi i 
= 
Jj 
= OHN - S TREE I & C i. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
addit 
COTTON YARNS 2 CO ON ARNS ALL FORMS ig ni 
, : ; ail 3 | | ‘ factu 
12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. ei; AND NUMBERS calle 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 5 FULs40 80000 F0FPTET TY AMTOARETT POTATO eA vA TURAN SET TEN HUTT TOTG TUTE ETTORE TTT ATTE TT CGA TT ITY ONAN 710 Heh s 
2 nitt! 
UNUM 0 TTT TT PEREDUGN COO TORAAEUTNUE NG ATUETU LAPT TOTN ETE UNSEAT ENTE OTUs ‘ount 
euuuuuussuuuits**""""" {ORUURDLY CMDS AAAS AAU ANON mm, Price 
ULL MAAMAUSOMS ALL A AAA YASS 308 Chestnut Street = 
MONUMENT MILLS, H Cee ae eines ee. ee Te oe 
JIRECT SELLING AGENTS, e ig 
9 ousatonic, ass. Eureka Mfg. Co ......1's to 5's, Waste Yarn Lowell Cotton Mills No. 1.. .36's to 40's ©. P. i P by 
= > ee - 7 i Reynolds Cotton Mills Co. 9's to 14's carded Elizabeth Milis...... 50's to 60's K.P. & CP. & Tice 
HIGH GRADE COT TON y ARNS, White, Colors, Bleached Lola Manufacturing Company... .20's carded ROE te en oe 50's to 60's C. P. = 
" oi . = Dorothy Manufacturing Co. sae ve @ Mac R's Lowell Cotton Mills No 2...60's to 70's © P. = 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps E Avon Mills .. 50's to 60's K.P. Peerless Manufacturing Co. 60's to 80's CP. = 0 
. = New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue Boston; 185 Summer Street = 
. yr @ For Woolen Mills WE SELL E Single and Two Ply, Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Chain and Ball Warps for Knitti dw ingtrade = , 
FAST BLACKS & COLORS { a specialty DIRECT _— . vs! o ae . a. = os ps for Knitting and Weaving tr c = 
" LU OURAN CAD OA A ARNE OT a 
DEAT TFT TAPP AADAC ETT 
PRICE; 
UMRTURSNAETT ASMA TTT eS UUs. cee tte 0 By 





STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY HENRY W. TAYLOR’S SONS HB eek 





Drexel Building, Philadelphia. i Price: 

MERCERIZED YARNS ee i. 

, Sales Agents: 5 unt 

: GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY A.G. THATCHER WH THATCHER 2 CROSS COTTON MILES co. GREENVILLE COTTON MILLS ( Price 

Office, 720 L af Build 5 : > ss Count 

i Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. PHILADELPHIA. PA 3 24s to 30s Cones 10s to 20s Cunes BD Price 
FAA LETN ETNA AMM DYNAM AY RENN NTT TT TTT CNAT ATM SELLOUT TTT ETTSLOTTT TTT Sane fd ¢0CHU UY AASAAMAT ET POTENT PTD AAT PASTY AAU AAEM APNEA TUAR TELE AG POULTON ASH ETT ATTN GETS CETUENY TATE VONTT TONEY PND AOA TOTD CTD FORAY COMPLSLERNY COMTOOUOOADED OTIS COTE mum 
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| YARN MARKETS ~ 
Government Yarn Prices GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


Figures Promulgated by Washington GASTONIA, N. C. 
on Weaving and Hosi liti : 
g an osiery Qualities High Conde 


Combed Peeler Yarns 








TAUAAALUNALLAa 


es for Carded Warp Twist Yarns, made from not better than Middling 
Upland Cotton follow: 





SINGLE YARN: 























Cou 8 and below 10 12 13 14 16 18 20 22 23 24 26 28 i 
Pri 57% 58 59 5914 60 61% 63 64% 66% 674 68% 70% 72 3 . 
a 30 32 34 tag 36 ‘a a “a 7% % 10% % 3 Wa. S. WATERMAN E. G. HARPER 
Pri 74% 17% 80% 82 83% = __ Representative Representative 
yr above Yarns made of Strict to Good Middling Cotton an advance in price of 2% 4 - So Widener Building 512 Insurance Ex Bldg 
cents per pound is made, making schedule for such Yarns as follows: a wil ae Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago 
Get: Cami Gee 4s ak ka i i — _ 
Price 60 60% 61% 62 62% 64 65% 67 69 70 71 73 
Cour 30 32 34 35 36 & MMMM CAAA 1410000290 SRL fT MTU 
Price 17 80 83 84% 86 





For above Yarns made of Staple Cotton of Strict to Good Middling Grade, not less 


than 11-16 inches and not over 1% inches, an advance in price of 4 cents per pound is STOCK DYED SULPH 
made over above schedule, making prices for such yarns as follows: UR COLORS 
Count: 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 
Price: 90 92 94 96 98 1.00 1.02 1.04 Olive Drab 
ie basic price is on No. 8 and below, 
Over 8 and not over 10 rise of % cent per number, C OTT ; 
Over 10 and not over 14 rise of % cent per number, Khaki 
Over 14 and not over 20 rise of % cent per number, 
Over 20 and not over 30 rise of 1 cent per number, Black 
Over 30 and not over 36 rise of 1% cent per number. 
n Yarns of staple cotton in counts 36 to 50 the rise is one cent per number. 
vr Ply Yarns prices are as follows: 


CONES, TUBES, WARPS 

On Yarns made of not better than Middling Upland Cotton for two ply to seven ply, COLUMBUS io ’ a 

one cent per pound has been added to the single yarn prices for twisting counts 8s and ® GEORGIA For Knitting and Weaving 
1% cents per pound for counts over 10 and not over 14, 


below and not over 10, 

5” canis Sar Geek ber cotna @ver $4.and Sat over O4. Sell Direct and Through Agents—Single and 2-Ply Yarns, 6’s-20’s 
2% cents per pound for counts over 20 and not over 36, 

making prices as follows: 


Count: 8 and below 10 12 13 14 16 18 20 22 23 





24 26 28 30 








Price 58% 59 60% 61 61% 63% 65 66% 69 70 oh 73 76 77 onntiniil nuntnt HHUA ac 
Count 82 34 35 36 SUNUNULELI TULL LANL ADLAQLEQQSEQ0QQ0000000 000002000000 YALA LEECLLAEL ee 
Price 80 83 84% 86 


On yarns made of Strict to Good Middling Cotton for two ply to seven ply, one cent 
per pund has been added to the single yarn price for counts 8s and below and not over 10, 
1% cents per pound for counts over 10 and not over 14, 

2 cents per pound for counts over 14 and not over 20, 

2% cents per pound for counts over 20 and not over 36, 

making prices as follows: 


Count: 8 and below 10 12 13 14 16 18 2¢ 22 23 24 26 28 30 


VAN Court CARWITHEN | 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 









Price 61 61% 63 63% 64 66 67% 69 71% 72% 73% 75% T7% 79% ° 
~ sete - aa es — 9 KY Sole Representative WY, White 
Price 82% 85% 87 88% lF Us Oxfords 
SPECIAL rs C Silvers 
For twisting any of above yarns in counts &s to 12s in plies 8 to 12 ply, an advance of 
one cent per pound is made over prices named above for 2 ply to 7 ply, and for twisting COLUMBUS 
them 13 ply to 60 ply an advance of 1% cents per pound is made over prices named for 


ea 2 ply to 


COTTON 
YARNS 


of QUALITY Lis 


7 ply. 

For Brownell or Haskell-Dawes tube twisted yarn 
made of 4 cents per pound over the price for singles. 

On yarns made of Strict to Good Middling Staple 






in counts 8 to 12, an advance is 


LAAT 


Cotton, not less than 11-16 inches 


E and not over 1% inches, for any standard ply there is added to the price of the single HAVE YOU TRIED SWIFT'S SUPER SPUN? 3 
EB yarn, 5 cents per pound on No. 10s and an additional one-quarter cent per pound on each Fyn i 
. 5 number finer than 10s, making the following prices: 
RNS E Count 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 

— Price 1.01% 1.04 1.06% 1.09 1.11% 1.14 1.16% 1.19 
E 
: . FORM OF DELIVERY: MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 

The prices named above are for Commercial Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Section Beams 
EB ot stgcara pur up. UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 

For Ball or Chain Warps one cent per pound extra will be added 
2 For Reverse Twist five cents per pound advance over Regular Twist will be added. use 

For cabling up to No. 30 a charge of 6% cents per pound will be added to the price 

of single yarn. 
TERMS : COTTON YARNS 
Prices include the weight of Cones or Tubes on which yarn is wound and are net cash 


from date of shipment, and are f. o. b. cars shipping point. Prices include cost of selling made by 


) PRICES FOR STANDARD CARDED HOSIERY AND KNITTING YARNS MADE OF WHITE COTTON J © H N Ss T © N M I L L Ss 


FOR SINGLE YARNS 
Yount: 10 and below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 


i 1 2 63 64% 6 67% 691 714 731 ae = Selling Offices 
rice 6 62 6: 2 16 7 914 71% 73% 75% T7% : . . 
For above yarns made of staple cotton, of Strict to Good Middling Grade, not less New York Philadelphia 
than 1 16 inches and not over 1% inches staple the following prices will apply: 
Count: 10 and =e j 346 Broadway 308 Chestnut Street 
below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 82 34 36 38 40 
De Price 66 66 67 68% 70 71% 73% 75% 77% 79% 81% 83% 85% 87% 89% 91% 


l muunuanaanannauannnanseernesnninny HUNNNUTUNUUaUaHNNAAETTNNTEEEEENUNNGTENGAGTENONENANOTOONNODeeNadAANeNa ANNA ATNATTTTA TY 
The basic price is on 10s and below 
Over 10 and not over 14, rise of % cent per number, 
Over 14 and not over 20, rise of ™% cent per number, 
Over 20 and not over 40, rise of 1 cent per number. 


O. 


TTB 


UWOUMDLAULLLA(UADUADLL EA NALLUAALANLAE0 0400800440 04M09 400021 LARA AAU 
For ply yarns 6 cents is added to the price for No. 10s single and % cent per pound 
additional per single number up to 40s. This charge for twisting these high grade yarns 


a ry, 

ty is made for the reason that yarns used in the Knitting trade require more perfect manu- 

ERS facture than commercial weaving yarns. They require inspection and also an extra process Carded or Combed 5 

‘ ai} : 8 
called doubling. These charges are based on actual differential costs of mills making these 4 
5 












meen cm yarns iking the following schedule for twisted yarns of standard carded hosiery and 52 LEONARD ST. NEW YORK 
knitting quality made of white cotton: ‘ 
‘ount: 10 and below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 yy ustu (Eas UndNETvamMea naga CEnUnvUuNeR YU UAsR ane Ane ETAT TNT TTT CTT 
anna 17, Price 66 67% 69 71 73 75 17% 80 82% 85 87% 
aaa E And the following schedule for twisted yarns made of staple cotton of Strict to Good * " arn Ie a 
3 Middling Grade not less than 11-16 inches and not over 1% inch staple: = = 
IA, PA. & Couut: 10 and M A R L B oO R O Manufacturers of 
ors CP. GE below 18 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 #30 82 84 386 $8 40 8 
_&ac.P. F Price 9 71% 73 75 77 79 81% 84 86% 89 91% 94 96% 99 1.01% 1.04 = Cc O T 7 oO N a 
' Pp. - = 
ae FORM OF DELIVERY : | sais “ ot all Descriptions 
, > & On ) 8, 8, s 8s § st ut up. 3 
ee ee ene re ee ae oe z MILLS E. D. TANNAHILL, Sales Manager 
ingtrade = F B. cars shipping point, net cash from date of shipment, 2 per cent. allowance to = McColl, S. C. oA 350 Broadway, NEW YORK 2 
NUTT. be made for cones. Prices include cost of selling. = PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO UTICA 
PRICES )R COMBED COTTON SINGLE YARNS BASED OF BASIC PRICE FOR NO 10 AND BELOW AUULLOUODAN RLY RUIUBMU AS AS A AANA MAM TT TOUTED OTT TEOT TL mmimoms 
_— . ah. ok. . 4 
moan" ity GRADE STRICT TO GOOD MIDDLING z 
3 LENGTH OF STAPLE 3 
5 ie ver 11-16 inches. 3 FORRES 
3 Count and below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 q 
é = 76 77 ‘ 78 ; —? . 81 83% : 84 “3 ae 87% 89% 91% 5 5s-16s Sole Representatives 208-398 
z ri ents additional for over 1-16 inches and not above 4% inches = —_—_—_—_—_———_ 
UBB fume ana below 12 a ask napa 22s 80. 6G BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS __VASS COTTON MILLS 
Tice 81 82 83 84 8 87 8 4% 5% : 
ILLS Z Count 36 40 5 HIGH GRADE HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR YARNS 
tie Price 1.02% 1.06% 4 FORREST BLDG., 119 S. 4th St., PHILA., PA. 
muon. (Continued on page 189) , 


= MCMQOeNTVNTV YT ETPETMMNNENT OCEAN NNN TN TENTH NENTV ATED TYSON TINTON TON COvEGTEG AT TTTEDOTOOTEv TTY T TON vHeTSvEeTTTTNT UU OTEUUOUTYNTEYUATAY VAAN Abba 
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YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


For Weaving, Also 
Knitt ng, etc. SILK NOiLS 
Spinners 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. cra'osc. 


“Admiral and Whipple Streets, Providence, R. I. 


Tubes, Skeins, etc. 





Ue 








LACIE LL 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


87-89 LeonardSt. New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





PY (100) UMMMSLUPUNV GLH FUGEOALETL! (LSTA OSES LOTMA AMD ANEDAON PULL UDEDANEEY AD ELGEDUOC URED CGD ORS CGAUAGEDLETYYGCOROOOOUOOVROOGUDONE ODT STOOD 10071 SUTRA TE TOMA = 
AURA AMEAL ALAND) FRMSYN APRA SS LRP TAs 








TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 
Incorporated 


113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
(100100 USNC AN RST AOE PASTE YES TTT TTT TTT 


Cotton and Worsted Yarn § 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. = 






een | 





T. E. HATCH 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
77 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 949 Broadway, New York 









THE RIDDLE COMPANY 


JOHN N. TRACEY, Sec’y and Gen’l M’g’r. 
Commission Merchants 


COTTON YARNS 


314 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Qualities ~ 


spemenerren 


F {PTOI 


venmnarna enya) 





J. B. JAMIESON 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 


Correspondence Solicited 
HUUUYINUUUGULLUUUTUQUODRTOUUIGLGULEEOERURUUEUEEORLULOEENOEOLOOOOLELSEOEOUSUG SALLE OUEST” 


| UOLQAMUTULLL L000 100 MORO 2209 AAUP OPCML 
iE 





=  MMTOcMLUvr eect CFT: 


“AAT HOQTOUAUUYNOIONTN HEATON 






: 7 , - . y . y F 
: EWING - THOMAS CONVERTING CO. . 
; Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 

ptt 
Bl Made from High Grade Pecler, Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton Warp, Processed 
& wy) on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins Gassed, Bleached and All Colors. ; 

5 NN / MERCERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING YARNS & 
L.. Nox y ING FOR THE TRADE ARTIFICIAL SILKS 2 

HAMLNSSALULNYTETNNU NRT HITT PETEONTOVANUTNTOONOUNTTNATONT LENSE I UCETONATSOA LEON CATON ATEN ETTT mitt mg 





a 


ne - GEO. B. PEINGST 


519 BOURSE BLDG., PHILA. 


LEGA ETSNAETANNTTNNTTNAN NSN NTT T TTT ATT TTUULETTUNEOTUANTTUENNNNETUAT MNT NTT TTT 


THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


291 Broadway, New York 


COTTON YARNS FOR EXPORT 


of every description 


WRITE FOR = 
STOCK LIST 


WN 


Sau 
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CONSERVATIVE MARKET 
WATCHING PEACE SIGNS 


Direct Selling Agents Seem the More 
Willing Sellers for Advance Business 
Mixed Opinions the Rule 


are being sold in quarters 
an assurance of early deliveries 
given, Very little interest is shown 
by buyers in any business that extends 
beyond the end of the year. If the 
opinion of individuals may be accepted 
as indicating the views of Southern 
spinners an even stronger market is ex- 
pected as the ultimate result of world 
peace. Be that as it may, the imme- 
diate situation is that a proportion of 
direct selling agents are going after a 
business that slow in coming for- 
ward. There is evidence of a disposi- 
tion to sell yarns rather more freely for 
the first quarter of 1919 at the present 
maximum. 


Yarns 
where 


is 


1S 


MIXED OPINIONS 
The inquiry for knitting yarns is said 
to be temporarily quieter, awaiting the 
turn of events, and a conservative at- 
titude on the part of civilian trade. The 
cotton problem is an interesting fea- 
ture of general discussion and the pos- 
sibilities of 40 cent staple is again ar- 
gued. It is reasoned out that there is 
no surplus of yarns and that there are 
enough specialties. Webbing, insula- 
tion uses and similar outlets sufficient 
to consume the current production of 
weaving yarns as they come to hand. 
It difficult to outline probabilities 
wherein individual opinion is so openly 
contradictory. The trade is candid in 
its opinion that present maximums will 
be continued for the present, at least, 
as no good purpose, it said, would 
be served by a change at this point 


1S 


is 
A SHORT PRODUCTION 


A sentiment favoring a conservative 
course is the net result of observation. 
The loss of labor due to the epidemic 
is given as a forcible reason for a fu- 
ture stronger demand when war prob- 
lems are disposed of and an assured 
peace opens up channels of distribution 


that have been greatly restricted or en- 


tirely closed during the war period. 
The whole industry will suffer a loss 
of approximately a month’s production 


through sickness, is the general opin- 
and this reduction of production is 
contributing fac- 
reckoned with in due 


individual 


10n, 
advanced as a strong 
tor that must be 
time. The temperamental 
suffer from 1 


too, is being disco 


may nervousness, an 


unted 


For Navy Supplies 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ Nov. 4.—Bids 
will be opened on Novy. 18 by the Bureau 
f Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
nent, for furnishing 4,000,000 pairs of 
cotton socks. 
J. Ross Collins has been awarded the 
furnishing 10,000 yards of 
at $485.50. : 


contract for 
cheese cloth 

Bids were opened last week for 1,500,- 
000 yards of 36-inch unbleached muslin. 
Only one bid was received on part of 
the quantity at 15c. per yard from the 
Nockege Mills. An alternate bid was 
received from Minot, Hooper & Co. at 
13:55¢. 

Bids were received for 7,000 
yards of 36-inch unbleached canton flan- 
nel as follows: Guss & Mowrey at $3,150 
and W. P. West & Son at $1,707.50. 


also 
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YARN MARKETS 


LIMITED ACTIVITY 





Cotton Yarns Reported Quiet, with S 
tered Inquiry 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 6.—Cotton 
are not showing any great amount: 
activity of late. Inquiry is rep 
as very light, being chiefly confin: 
lots for filling in. Occasional o: 
for Government goods are placed. 
of the chief points of the marke: 
the minds of some dealers is the 
spinners are showing rather more 


iety to sell ahead. Conversely, 
buyers are said to be even more an> 
not to buy ahead for late detiy 


However, the situation to-day mak 
impossible to take anything as a 
terion of the whole market. One |} 
stated that Monday and Tuesd: 
each week were usually good day 
them, but so far this week they 
not sold 100,000 pounds. The m 
on the whole lacks snap. 

One house stated that at least 
quarter of their business last we: 
been made up of borrowed yarns, 
they had taken yarns not need: 
one contract, to apply to another : 
facturer who wanted aa early 
ery, with the understanding 
yarns would be replaced from a 
shipment. This condition, it is 
applied chiefly to knitters. 

KNITTERS NOT INTERESTED 

As a rule, however, it is said 
ters are well covered until Januar \ 
few are asking for November and | 
cember deliveries, but the bulk appear 
well protected. As a matter of f it 
is said the effect of the epiden 


the state, in cutting down the 

tions of mills, had so reduced I I 
consumption of yarns it left them wit! j 
enough in certain instances to | 
them until January and Februar It ; 


is also stated some manufacture: re ( 

willing to sell some of their 

yarn. In any event, buyers up tl 

are not showing any great anxi 

buy yarns; at least, they are 1 

parently worrying over the sit 

In one case, a buyer said, th 

high grade yarns offered them 

basis of 62c. for 16s frame spur 

2 per cent. off the following 

and freight paid. With the (¢ 

ment maximum at 64c., natura 

buyer is inclined to hold off still i 

Among sales noted were 10s 61 P 

and 18s at 70c. out of 11-16 i: 

ton. 

FUTURE GOVERNMENT CONTRA 

Manufacturers are interested 

ports regarding Government c 

in which it has been stated th 

surance can be given for 

purchases of summer underw: 

tention also aroused by 

nouncement of the cancellatio: 

to be inserted in future Gov 

contracts, allowing the War Dey 

to cancel an order on fifteen d 


any I 


was 


tice, with the proviso the Governme! P, 
will take over supplies purcha I C 
the filling of the order and ; 


burse the contractor for any losses sus 
tained. This fact is said to hav« ! 
many manufacturers to make e\ 
fort to secure early deliveries of yarns ae 
order te 


on against contracts, s¢ 
protect themselves against any Any 
cancellation. Any 
WEAVERS’ OCCASIONAL INQU a 
Weavers are said to be maki: oa 


sional entries into the market to secur 
yarns to cover possible contra 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


Phila. Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 
The Lowell Yarn Co., direct selling 
agents, cotton yarns, with headquarters 
Mariner & Merchants’ Building, Phila- 
delphia, will sell the product of the 
a factor, while the wire trade is newly organized Catawba Spinning Co., 
still to be scouting around for Mt. Holly, N. C., consisting of 10s to 
ns. 16s hosiery carded yarns; also that of 
he situation as regards deliveries is the Robinson Spinning Co., Charlotte, 
to be about the same, with the N. C., consisting of 14s to 36s high 
k of the difficulty centered on the grade carded yarns. Both of these 
and 26s two-ply warps. It is stated mills have been acquired by new inter 
where manufacturers who could ests and reorganized. : 


reach a satisfactory understanding 
SMALL CIVILIAN TRADE 


vernment goods. The shirting flan- 
bids, calling for 20s single and 40s 
50s two-ply, have been receiving 
siderable attention in figuring with 
1ufacturers. Also the duck orders 


a price for duck, the request was 
le that they submit bids for addi- 


; Ss : © = - oye ro ‘ r ie i Ty ‘ 
. line . in an effort to secure Cotton Yarn Trade Awaiting New Gov- 
ed supplies. ernment Price List 
COMBED YARNS DULI Boston, Nov. 6 rhe demand for 
cotton yarns to be used in anything but 
mbed yarns continue dull, and Government work continues very small, 


and it has been no easier than during 
the last few weeks to place orders for 
medium and coarse count weaving 
yarns that are wanted for Government 
work, The great majority of spinners 
are still running their plants short 
handed, and on the weaving yarns most 
wanted claim to be in no position to 
guarantee deliveries upon additional 
orders during the next three or four 
months. Spinners are still giving the 
preference to Government business, de- 
spite the possibility of early peace, and 
there is little indication that they are 
turning down orders in the belief that 
there will be an advance in the Gov- 
ernment price list, to be issued Nov. 16 


1y spinners are said to be looking 
business. As a consequence prices 
said to be rather easier. Of course 
re a mill is well supplied with 
ness, they are holding for top prices, 
elsewhere it is not so firm. For 
mple, it is said 60s two-ply have 
n offered at $1.35, and 40s two-ply 
ind $1.18. The inquiry and _busi- 
done is so slight that dealers say 
; hard to form an idea of present 
rket values. The inquiry for yarns 
navy mercerized hosiery of course 
red some chance for business, but 
3 stated this business has about 
provided for; also the pull-over 
rshirts referred to last week. 


Yarn Prices 
(Continued from page 187) 


Five cents additional for over 1% inches and not above 1 3-16 inches to 1% inches 


nt: 10 and below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 
86 87 88 89% 91 92% 94 95% 97% 99% 1.01% 
nt: 36 40 45 50 55 60 
1.07% 1.11% 1.16% 1.21% 1.26% 1.31% 
ren cents additional for over 1% inches and not above 1 5-16 inches to 1% Inches. 
t ..-.10 and below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 
ivedeink eae 96 97 98 99% 1.01 1.02% 1.04 1.05% 1.07% 1.09% 
oo wee Cwm ® 30 36 40 45 50 55 60 70 80 
So win ecuietare 1.11% 1.17% 1.21% 1.26% 1.31% 1.36% 1.41% 1.56% 1.71% 
Price No. 10 and below: 
Over No. 10 and not over No. 14, % cent per number above No. 10 


Over No. 14 and not over No. 24, % cent per number above No. 14 
Over No. 24 and not over No. 60, 1 cent per number above No. 24 


60 and not over No. 80, 1% cents per number above No 60 


FORM OF DELIVERY: 
losiery and Knitting Yarns on Commercial Tubes, Cops, Cones or Skeins in standard 
ercial put ups, suitable for the hoslery, underwear and regular knitting manufac- 
4 
Varp Yarns or Commercial Tubes, Cones, Skeins, Section Beams or Warps 
ich yarns if made of higher twist than standard warp twist, or if put up in other 
standard forms for delivery, or if specially made for special work, or specially in- 
1 for removal of imperfections, shall be subject to such additional prices to cover 
nal costs as may be agreed upon between the buyer and seller. 
figures are based on prices net cash from date of shipment F.O.B cars shipping 

for yarns delivered at net weight, such prices to include the cost of selling 


Over No. 


S FOR COMBED COTTON PLY YARNS BASED ON BASIC PRICE FOR NO. 10 
AND BELOW. GRADE STRICT TO GOOD MIDDLING 
r twisting, five cents has been added to No. 10, and one-quarter cent additional 


ngle) number up to 80s.) 
LENGTH OF STAPLE 
Not over 1 1/16’’. 
10 and below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 
82 82% 84 86 88 90 92 94 96% 99 1.01% 
Five cents additional for over 1 1/16’ and not above 1%” 
10 and below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 
86 87% 89 91 93 95 97 99 1.01% 1.04 1.06% 
36 40 45 50 
1.14 1.19 1.25% 1.31% 
Five cents additional for over 1 1/16 inches and not above 1% inches 
10 and below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 
91 92% 94 96 98 100 102 104 106%, 109 
30 36 40 45 50 55 60 
111% 119 124 130% 136% 142% 149 
cents additional for over 1% inches and not above 1 5/16 inches to 1% inches 
10 and below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 
101 102% 104 106 108 110 112 114 116% 119 
30 36 40 45 50 55 60 70 80 
121% 129 134 140% 146% 52% 159 176% 194 


FORM OF DELIVERY 
ry and Knitting Yarns on Commercial Tubes, Cones, 
put ups. 
p Yarns on Commercial Tubes, Section Beams or Warps. 
figures are based on prices net cash from date of shipment, F.O.B. cars shipping 
for yarns delivered at net weight, such prices to include the cost of selling. 


es for No. 1 Quality Wrapping Twine of 8’s or Coarser Yarn 


or Skeins in standard com- 


wound on Cones or Tubes, packed in Barrels or Bales, or in Cases 
RU ek is nies bk ead Oe Ako Aaa ee CROW RM ne eRe wae ee ahod ibe & xs 61c per lb. 
wound in 8 oz. or heavier Balls, packed in Barrels or Cases, in 
Dasa acs eee e anes e eek uae eae ed 66 Ae Re ake ha bo hdc oewae eens 61%c. per Ib. 
y wound in Small Balls weighing 5 or 6 to the pound, packed in 
reig OF Cape, 89 BOI. cc scncwccsaccue Cie ANAS Nn eae ae end ive Os. per Ib. 
wound in small Balls weighing 5 or 6 to the pound, packed in 
or 10 lb. Cotton Cloth Sacks and 100 Ib. in Bale................ 64c. per Ib. 


ns.—Prices are F.O.B. Cars Shipping Point. 
ost of selling 


Net Cash from date of shipment and 
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There is insistent need for 16/2 
and 20/2 Carded Peeler for 
GAS-MASKS manufacture 


Users of this merchandise, willing to 


curtail their usual requirements or to 


turn over their contracts, at govern- 


ment fixed prices, are requested to 


communicate with 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns 


Jos. J. De Long 


257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 


A new plant, latest and most 
modern machinery and equip- 
ment, backed by thirty-five years 
of specialized experience, guar- 
antees service and satisfaction 


The Halliwell Company 


Pawtucket 


hode Island 
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PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK LINCOLNTON, N. C. 


BOGER & a Aare 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


Factory and Warehouse: 


EAST ONTARIO, JANNEY AND WEIKEL STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We beg to advise the trade that, beginning January 1, 1919, we will be 
able to offer our own yarns, spun in our new mill, which is now under 
construction at Lincolnton, N. C. 


We will therefore be able to give our customers the advantages of these 
improved facilities in the future, which will enable us to control our own 
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products. 
° . 9° 
‘From the Cotton Field Direct to You 
YALLVULUDLUOUUQULUOULOLONUUODLUOOLUOLVOALLGGSOUGNOLURCUODLUOLVOUOGOUASESA ULE UORLEEGUOALNGCUONTLUOUUARUGUASUOANUAN TAR LUULUGEAALUAUUERUHOLUULSOUSSUASUEDUCYRASOUEOULERLGULALUGRLEEAE 
Drerreerrneeryrner rer cevereererorereTyavtrrrecrivrerUrrveevrTrTTOUTUOOVUOTOTOTOTOTTUTH mn jun est wing a it RALYPSOLIA ALLAAH ERP Li H 
7 Ty 5 = 
~ HOPKINSON DYEING & TEXTILE WORKS | | H. M. REMINGTON 
MERCERIZERS t COTTON YARNS 
Dyers an | Bleachers of Sk ein Yarns. ‘Twines and all Narrow Fabrics. 8 a2 
: 2 : Printers’ Knot ! Cord 8 a specialt g x 
Ff + HOPKINSON, Prop. and or ialty, - 1, a Representing eae & Co., Len, Manchester, England 
| Office and Works, 259 Forest St., F ail fiver, Mane. : 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
1YENGED ADSL EEAD ANTAL TATA TND AAALAC TANNA TTT ATT TNT TT TT AEN NTT ATTEN TT TTA ETT TTT ITUTETTENETTELETTESNOTECUOTOTNOTOOOTNVOETSOTUEOSOEUTEOEOONOOVOODVLENTOTVOOY) 1 VALET YR LOTMA SEAT ERE TESA RETOOL TT TTTATTIITINILS 
i444 ARMS Hin 
a 


NATIONAL PAPER TUBE CO. 
Yukat PAPER TUBES 
Lena and Armat Sts. Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


1 SUUUGMTTULUTRNNTY EN THETLONRSNAEG SENET ELAN LET VET TT ATUL TNE TOON HEETEAEUOVENTSULDOUCEETONOTEOOTOTOVUCTTETTOOONOTOTOUNTUOTOONTO PUY VOYevYUOUSOY ONOOIUOTEOOSOTUNTOOYNONSOLNOYOONVOUEDTOOTUOTOOVEDIOOTNOYOOU PRED CTTYUQNUOTOOTOPTOOVOTVTT S00) CFM 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO., sux NSETTABES stp eaasns 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
[MTT LTTE TTT 


1101 UANLAAD FART SRSPRLARDER A RRM CTT T TTT SHUT POATOGETOUELL STRREDUTT TT ENTTT NTT G OVTUTY SPTTOVOTVOOVOTUOTONTON ODO TOOENT SOD OTOUTEOVOD OTT 
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UCDLCLASMAL A ACCRA 






WILLIAM H. LEES’ SONS | GREGORY & BANKS, ia al 4st rbeawines 
YARN Hancock and York Sts. : DEPT. BACON & CO. w York 
PHILADELPHIA COTTON YARNS FOR ALL li 
Cone Winding and tubing of Cotton and Worsted i Drexel Building, Philadelphia Grosvenor Building, Previdence Piedmont Building, Charlotte 





mu 





for the trade 
ii TENTTUITEY QCXYVENS UES LAERRSLAMOMAYAT UN TONLLTTNS #003 SOU LSTOLA GTS YUL MTN TTORENOSOT NON UNO V CONT om [IVTUNTTITELE 











COLLIDER LA 


EABATAPUYO WALLA TATRA APPOSED TTT TT HOOT 
THE 5 R. MONTGOMERY CO., WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. E ; : : a ..: 
Manufacturers of Bt A, a 
7 1S Gi he high 
M E R FE E R IZ E COT T ON YARNS $iititeude. 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
NOVELTY YARNS fo%est°tacorcon, COTTON WARPS Qn Beams, Jacks, | — “aaa a | 
Wool, Worsted, Sabair ant = In Fancy Twist, Dele and Poaaee wee ee SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT ; 
‘RUT TVATTLITIEMEMLTEIN TTL TTC v COSUEUENT SBR LEETPOENDY — ‘ a a ers ae 





SMUD UUDROPADD LA) 1000S MMM YS DU PY 


| SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. | | RHOOE ISLAND. PROCESSING CONG. 2 
4 PAWTUCKET, R. I. rece y os a . es ae 
3 Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps  S ee poe ge Neat 

5 or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS tte ie 0 es, ee q Samples Submitted.on Request 
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eee ‘ 9 = I | LAS LUU Ld All Ald PUA ATRRENAATD AALS NE 
RCERIZ Yarn Markets—Cont’d : 
AE Nc HE WASHINGTON MILLS of FRIES, VA., 
SLING sonesnent” Medium and coarse count hosiery 2 consider quality and not price when buying = 
L and, | TUBES yarns, both carded and combed, con- supplies. 3 
5 SES | tinue ey dull oie tc ees eas ; : S| 
LEACHING 7 cops | ahs ee a ee ee ee one They have standardized L. & M. Paint for their plants a 
substantial weakening rt prices 9] . ac . | 
ae ee ee ; ee, yn account of its extreme durability and superior : 
SAVIT though there are continued reports of 3 upon % : xtre | a 
RALDCOOPER_ ee covering power. B 
MUMHI MM: latter are apparently confined to small Our paint is a semi-paste, and three quarts of oil must 3 
United States Conditioning & © '°'s of numbers pr — used in Gov be added to each gallon, thus producing |? gallons of A 
E , . rk rie Oo h cl knitt rs 5 . aa “>a ar c ¢ . Y omate ats 3 
Testing Co. E fp crnment v “ : 7 ee "Wy “ Lille 3 superb mixed paint at a proper price. 
. ase t i OV VOURTIT eakness on — 

10 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street Mise tes eaitlctt Mthaalr tis alhicd matin ic 3 
New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. ot éhacite wine San civil at aS ; We have so = 3 
LAtdl VaAlll O iVillal LYOOdS “e 9 r § 9 Ss 
tton, Wool and Silk Conditioning, There has 1 tO .- ; upon honor’’ for 62 years. = 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses ; tbr as been some interest sl! own by & 3 
i ULADIMOUUAED LAUDUUMRAAU LA ALAAD U0 MA ASD SHAPES Dalbr Igsé in manufacturers in 22s, but ° 3 
few sales are reported. There is a fair Longman & Martinez — 
wy AMAURY ALL Mu saad from hosiery mills for lisle Paint Makers a 
CE ; BUTTERWORTH & SONS | = and mercerized yarn at unchanged 3 
“GEOR price Ss Combed 1 = 


and fine count weav : NEW lade Ae 


ing yarns are slow, but generally firm 


i “} SUMAN ANAS ALIAARETUAAET AMAA ALAA ATLA DUDA TNAALATA ATUL ETE ETT it 
in price 


Cotton Yarns 
Philadelphia Pa. | 


No radical changes are expected by 


TTL EL 





2 the trade in the new Government price 

3 z < rice 

3 =4 s . . ° I 

3 MANNUONSUURDEAUPRENAODNAUUANAUOONAURSHGEAAA CAAA ADA AAAUA EAA A EA list unless there 1S radical change in A Ss H Ww Oo R H B R Oo Ss . 
cotton values within the next week. Manufacturers of 

yy wun: ~ Some look for a change in wording of 





COUT TALL ‘ © 1 4 
BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. the schedule covering weaving yarns Card Clothing of Every Description 
spun from staple cotton of grades 
Atkinson, Haserick & Company higher than middling, for the purpose FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Textile Machinery Philadelphia Office# of preventing lower grade yarns from 
Mill Supplies Commercial Trust being offered at the higher prices, but 
Egyptian Cotton Building it is not believed that this would in- 








gu uu UE LIDALIDA AA) 600 CED ATTD ALANA ALAMEDA PLUG TTYL NUN 4 
MTMAMAAMAAAMAMAAMMIAMTMATAAMMAMAMAMMAn! volve any changes in prices of high g Ww E I M A R B R Oo 7 H E R & E 
grade yarns Even if changes in 3 r 
prices of coarse counts are finally de- 5 eee a 

ESTABLISHED 1844 3 


BENJ.. BUCKLEY'S SON jyeuuiiiinnial will iechecd » FAPES, BINDINGS and NARROW FABRICS) 


WM.J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, PATERSON, N. J. 








rer ofall kin dsor Spindles, Flyers, Rings, : 2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
Pubes, ‘ ‘aps. ete. ES ms ery. su ALD LSAQISAAAIDAASUARAPADSAELIOANARAALATEN STOO AALUSAODODAAAULASTEVAAEVOU CNTY OTT AUTON LSAD ATTA PUMEAV EDL NATIT AATNTY TULLE RTA TONE TT TAT SENTRA TTOU ATT OANA TET 
i chin 
“Tt and Pye Re ene ee TEXTILE “ MOVIES ” 
. ‘ . 3 c 3 
Pictures of Goodyear Cotton Mills and J. B. McGINNES, Treasurer and Manager B. F. KELLY, Scoretary 
G “ag ‘ *lantati 
ach oodyear Cotton Plantation Pawtucket 
d Six reels of movi ict | ( 1 W C | a ae 

a sels « Oving pictures have j t 
just been completed showing the var- en ra arp O., nc. Rhode Island ; 
lous processes in the manufacture of e 
tire fabrics at the Goodyear Cotton YARN WINDERS Skeins, Cops, Tubes, 
Mills, Goodyear, Conn. These pictures 
were taken under the direction of Agent Cotton and Worsted Cones and Ball Warps 
Robert W. Boys and sho the cotto i i F 

nvm from the time it eee icin aes come Beaming and warping from skeins or tubes. Special atten- b 

a er, and through the various stages of tion given to beaming and slashing for weaving purposes 
manutacture, until it is shipped on a Orders taken for Mercerizing, Bleaching and Dyeing 

RAIDS Boston-Akron express truck to the —— 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., at Akron, » 








Ohio. 


HOW TO PILE _ The films were shown at the village 





QOMDDI MASLAAMDARDOS AAEBOYLALAAMAMRALIO NL Lat LAUSUD UL 





































uit LULL CCUTYRANUANENUORORI ILI Ute 
= me or two men with a Revolvator will in Goodyear and, of course, created a 
i ere RE Beat deal of 'exinsaon seme te | BOWDITCH DYE WORKS, Inc 
an pone gag ae Sreraeae Sees, operatives who saw themselves in mov ’ - 
oading trucks, piling inside freight cars, ing pictures Panoramic vi eed 
Write for Bulletin TW317. : nigaittaly Cc views were 
! REVOLVATOR CO. also taken of the village, and of the so RAW STOCK DYEING 
way 317 Garfleld Avenue, versey City, N. J. cial life of the village, including the " 
c Sales Agent for New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co. gymnasium, boy scouts, the Goodyear SPECIALIZING IN OLIVE DRAB SHADES 
Social Club and the latter’s annual out- 7 r T -NT WORK AND 
seen ae ae Mae Pa ee eee FOR GOVERNMENT WORK Al 
Charlotte after being shown at the Goodyear C SULI H UR BLACK 
. tes oe ™ - sent = the connene > PUTNAM, CONNECTICUT 
The Macrodi cotton plantation in Phoenix, Arizona, : E 
ese where they are being shown at one of Works at East Putnam _ Providence Office, 204 Westminster Street § 
yy, the principal theaters for a week’s run. 
Ss” FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL arc etek aes eee Git ca : 
4 pictures made at the cotton plantation 
\fter 14 years of the of the Southwestern Cotton Co., Phoe- 
hardest mill use has demon- nix, Arizona, this company being con- 
ECT : Strated that it is trolled by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
seit i Co. Not only do these pictures show 
sain 


Durable— Economical | t'< condition of the plantation in its 


original wild state, but also everv phase 





Write for particulars of the of cotton growing and preparation for 4 
‘ ¢ . ¢ yers ¢ , Fi i Ske 
added traverse with  cor- market, from the plowing of the land ne Cea 
responding increase in yard- to the ginning and baling of the stapl c ee _— ‘ a a 
- an en feature of Robert W. Bovs. agent of the Goodvear Specializing in OLIVE DRAB SHADES for 
is spool, , 


Cotton Mills, has just returned from a 
Prompt Delivertes visit to the cotton plantation and on 
Thursday night of last week presented 
an interesting lecture on his trip to 
Arizona, which was illustrated with the 


moving pictures taken at the plantation 


GOVERNMENT WORK and Sulphur Black 


YARNS WOUND ON 
CONES AND TUBES 


Macrodi Fibre Company 


consocket, Rhode Island 


 suymtmuimm 





mu, [LADLE RTT eA NNT T TTT TT TT 



















mary 
YOUN NALi 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
for weaving and knitting 
Minerva Yarns 
for Hand knitting and crocheting 


Milis and Main Office, 
Kridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office, 
220 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office, 175 West Jackson Boulevard 














COLORS 
a 


FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 









In the gray, fa aides, twists, mixtures, both VIGOUREUX and blends 


W ARNER Bs STEEL 
Mille and Omce ) EDWARD 'f. STEEL & CO. 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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CHAUTAUQUA WorSTED MILLS 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
FANCY MIXES 


COLORS and GRAY 


DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


cold in the East by FREDERICK P, COLE Boston, mas 


’Phone, 7073 Main 





184 Summer Street 


INN SMM 


1 Rte RAMA nae 


s 
OH 


% Bradforc 


Worsted 





% 
% 
_- 
S 





\ 
Boston Office: Philadelphia Office: [ Yarns Q System 
232 Summer Street 108 S. Front Street 
WM. H. GRUNDY & CO. | eee 
* oe e E 1 CULLEN 
: mut nna wi 
Top Makers and | F. A. STRAUS @ CO. |: 
° — 451-453 Fourth Ave., NEWYORK CITY JF ™ 
Wor Spinner | 
O sted p ers SPINNERS OF : s 
or e 
2 itti ¥ for Weaving re 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade W ae son 
| inti in Grey and Mixtures : orsted Yarns sas re =e 
- Mills : 4 Eon 
, LRN = . ‘Trenton, N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks je 
THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 3 qq... NTT creer 5 a 
a raw wool 
eee THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. ae 
Neel eae Manutacturers of WORSTED YARNS od 
WEAVING | In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures, and double and twist time, 
EEE PHILADELPHIA, PA. Gover 





AT Ss 
YARNS. 


Boston and Philad elphia 


|ASHWORTH-ODELL WORSTED CO. 


Worsted Yarns 
Selling Agents A.N. BRIGGS CO., 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass: 
5 CET eT TATE 


\ AIAN 





‘Salamanca, N, Y. 


“HAMLET TIER 


‘D. GOFF. & SONS 
| Worsted 
Yarns 


Bradford System 


ught ¢ 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


WORSTED YARNS WATCH 


FOR GOV’T ORDERS 


rted Yarns Offered Arouse Interest 


Fumre a Problem—Underwear 


Contracts Cut in Half 
worsted yarn trade 


tant developments. 


Im 


shows no 
Dealers and 
rs are now awaiting the outcome 

bidding 


vened this 


for the army goods to 
week. The fact that 
ume of business to be placed 
enough to keep all mills busily 
d, naturally makes the desire to 
a portion of this all 
ore keen, with close ex- 

It total 
y of keep 
20 or mills 
d for the period 
livery seen, 


business 
figuring 
is estimated that the 
orders 
30 per 


would only 
cent. of the 
three months’ 
It can 
re, that the outcome of the bids 

; ; aited with great It 
l ported that the will be 

evenly divided between the wool- 

d worsted mills; that the 

ness on blankets and overcoating will 

n the woolen mills, and the 20- 

‘ unce meltons and the shirting flannels 
will go in the main to the worsted 

mill The question arises as to the 

lability of the woolen machinery in 


asked. be 


is 


anxiety. 
business 


busi- 


° utticient quantities to take care for 
nuch of this business. 
FOREIGN YARNS OFFERED 
Interest has been aroused in the trade 


y the recent announcement of the of- 
: ierings of worsted and merino French 
spun yarns from England. While this 
as not yet had any opportunity to de- 
clop business among manufacturers 
n civihan lines, it is recognized that 

ndicates the possibilities of a situ- 
ition Opening up in this country which 
commands the attention of the entire 





=cuyunntenppe gy enanee ent 


Milt! 


rade. The extremely low prices of the 
perer wool stocks held in England as com- 
pared with the domestic market, in con- 
junction with the inability here to pro- 
luce yarns for civilian goods, gives oc- 
-asion for much thought. At the same 
twist time, the statement that the British 
Government 1s anxious to guarantee to 
seem Manufacturers a regular supply of raw 


materials for export trade, is consid- 


ted anything but reassuring for the 
mestic manufacturers. They at once 
ise the question as to what provision 
be made to protect them in the 
face of such possibilities. 

COMPARATIVE MARKET BASES 


A comparison is at once invited of 
the prevailing Government prices for 
vool in England and those existing 
ere. As an example, it is pointed out 
that in England the list price for 60s 
$1.26 while in this country it is $1.70; 


40s out of 60s top in 
$2.88, with the top price at 
. difference of $1.42 a pound 
etween top cost and yarn price for 
Here 2-40s run as high as 
3.25, the at $2.20, or a differ- 
ret $1.05 for the spinner, This 
includes the lower wage rate, 
vel] the lower wool cost in Eng- 
turally the trade is studying 
mn and wondering just what 
holds for them. 
ED UNDERWEAR ORDERS 
has also been aroused in the 
ement at the meeting of un- 
anufacturers at Utica, where 
romwell asserted that it 
d the Government will place 
winter underwear for 1919 
one-half of the quantities 
year before. Also that it is 


England 
} 


tor 
top 
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that these orders will be 


placed at an early date so as to avoid 
the closing down of knitting mills de- 
pendent on wools, which cannot be se- 
cured now At- 
tention is cancella- 
tion clause to be inserted in future 
Government contracts. This gives the 
Government the privilege to cancel an 


promised 


civilian business. 


called to the 


tor 
also 


order on fifteen days’ notice, and con- 
tains a proviso that the Government 
will take over supplies purchased for 
the filling of the order, and will reim- 
burse a manufacturer for any losses 
sustained. While this cancellation 
privilege has been mentioned in con- 
nection with these knit goods con- 


tracts, it is noted that little informa- 


tion was found as to the application 
of this clause to the other lines to be 
purchased by the Government 


PROFITEERING DISAPPROVED 

In view of the recent attention called 
to the high premiums asked 
stock yarns offered to civilian mills, and 
the general disapproval of the worsted 
yarn trade of this practice, the follow- 
ing letter, by President A. T. 
Skerry of the National of 
Woolen & highs vag its 
members Nov. 2, is of interest: 

“A letter received by me from the 
War Industries Board draws my atten- 
tion to the possibility of excessive 
prices which might prevail for yarns 
and goods made from privately owned 
wool if the Government does not regu- 
late these prices. 

“T have stated to the Board that the 
amount of such wool now on hand was 
so small that it did not warrrant the 
work and detail necessary by the Gov- 
ernment to regulate it, and in that I 
hope they will concur. We must, how- 
ever, not overlook the fact that we 
face Government-controlled wool for 
some time to come, six months at least 
and probably twelve, and if we are not 
to be put under Government regulation 
regarding prices we must show by the 
way we handle our present ‘free’ wool 
that we can be trusted to work on a 
fair profit basis. 

“Some men argue that if we do this 
our customer will take advantage and 
reap the lion’s share. That argument 
might be good if there was not a to- 
morrow. If you will do your duty and 
can show the War Industries Board 
that your customer is the profiteer and 
not you, you may feel sure that the 
War Industries Board will take it into 
account when it begins to release Gov- 
ernment wool for civilian use, as l 
hope it will within six months. 

“T went to Washington this week by 
appointment to discuss with the War 
Industries Board relating to 


being for 


sent 
Association 
Spinners to 


questions 


our industry, and I can say, without 
hesitation, that this Board has the fu- 
ture of this industry as much at heart 


as the industry itself, and it is squarely 
up to the spinners and to 
how far, if at all, the Government will 
regulate our prices in the future.” 


weavers as 


YARNS UNEVENTFUL 
Based on Allotted Wools 
Remain Firm—Proposed Zone System 


Boston, Nov. 6—The market for 
worsted yarns continues dull and un- 
eventful. No one seems to know ex- 
actly what to do. The general feeling 
is one of caution. With the end of the 
war apparently in sight spinners will 
keep as near to the shore as possible; 
but it may prove bleak and inhospitable 


Spinning Costs 
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Hirer ee 


Pocasset Worsted Company.Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


7O Nigh St Cor. Summer 


PULUEOIAUMIUCSEE CURD SPY 


Woolen 


HUM 


DYEING | 


: ODD LOTS | 


‘ (Single or Double Ply) 


YARN 


In skeins, on cops, tubes, bobbins or jackspools 


Recolored Black—Returned on Jackspools 


ROSEMONT DYEING CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
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OFFICE 


curinenetenestnttitnstaned 


‘Boston 


mmm 


LUMEN 
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STITT TT 
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erence) SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
iti tiated by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 








Telephone 
Trenton 4308 


THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 





Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns. 


Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Winding in every form. 
Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins 


WINDING? 





WEW VORK 
MILWAUAEE 
CLEVELAND 


CTLEREVIUAIET LATTES SLLET RTT 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


MorrisvIL_e, Bucks Co., PA. 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 


KENSINGTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


ney ee Te NETSTAT TTT TTT TTT 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


“i < OLIVE FIG *. 


7. Promotes Lustre 
4. GUARANTEED 
-PURE@= 


Its Work 
Thoroughly” 


STANDARD SOAP MFG. CO. 
118 Bernon Street WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
New York Office—150 Nassau St. 





un i VAUUUULAUANNNES 


MAKING THEIR MARK IN THE WORLD 


Eclipoc have been making their mark in the world for the 
“Hl 
Crayons Send for samples and prices = 
ECLIPSE MILL CRAYON CO., 


past 20 years. They are firm and solid enough 
not to break easily and to have great lasting 
qualities, but at the same time are soft and 


velvety and will not tear the threads in marking. 


LOWELL 
MASS. 


FueTcHerR WORKS 


A Hy 


pt se 


dro-Extractor—For any drying pur- 


Under driven 


This is 
Self 


a type E. U. Motor 


balancing 


} 


catalog of line—see the one 


Send for 
for your needs 


entire 


GLENWOOD AVENUE AT SECOND STREET 
ELPHIA, U. S. A 





O. J. CARON 
WORSTED @ WOOLEN YARNS 


Selling Agents Medinah Bldg., Chicago 
FRENCH WORSTED CO. Caron Spinning Co, 
Woonsocket, R, I, Rochelle, Ill, 


RLUOAOAD UAMAAUD ACLU AS LUQUE YALL ULLD CLS AD  R MAUNGANUI A CT CTT 


“SLASHER TAPE SPECIALISTS” 


i Gummed SLASHER TAPE and Slasher Tape Machines 
5 E 
EF 5 
Fi 





Write for particulars 





PaPpco PaPeR PRODUCTS COMPANY, 67 Walton Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


OT TF AALS TELCO CPR SPET PREP TPR STUDDED eT Te GTEC Ree NRE TUTET CTT 


ean wruuustut HUNUTAUUBEY ULL HEA 
' THE QUAKER MILLS : 
4 F 
| Manufacturers of CARPETS, RUGS and BED SPREADS = 
E WAYNE AVENUE AND BERKLEY STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. E 
4 NEW YORK OFFICE, 43 LEONARD STREET E 
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and suitings and a quantitative relation 
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Zoo 
. G0LEN AN 
( il etera to ft restiess cCur- 
rents of comu reconstructic Phe GORING 
n is case 1s represe d by igh ii 
G ernment contracts There seems i - sleet, 
othing else in sight and the mills are Meare 
tailing out on civilian contracts with no 
pects of wool allotments 

It is expe ‘ted, quite co dently, that 
the Government will go a ugh with 
its announced program of meltons and 
shirtings and that awards will not be 
any smaller than at present understood. FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
It is pointed out in some quarters that 
it is not unlikely that the Government 
may come into the market for under- SII mmo Mp 
wear, and thus for knitting yarns. Un- ; 
derwear is just as essential as shirtings FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


obtains between the two fabrics. It all 
depends on present Government stocks. :. Randall & Bro. 
Some spinners are inclined to think INCORPORATED 
that there has been considerable ac- 
cumulation of these fabrics. 
The market, as a whole, does not WOOLEN and MERINO 


look for any immediate change in con- 
ditions even if peace be near at hand. 
Top prices and spinning costs remain 
unchanged and will continue to do 
just long wools are allotted at 
fixed prices. The forthcoming Gov 
ernment awards will, according to an 
authority, probably the produc- 
tion of 33 per cent of suitable machin 
ry for a year. This estimate by 


YARNS 


Germantown Philadelphia 


so 


2 


so as 


I)UNETOOUNTNNEYOUONSAVOYODONEODVESTOOETVEOOOUINCOO COUT eCOATOOT OR TUS PODOTUATENATOTA ern cPerTy te esa 


cover 


some 


is considered altogether too generous 

Che civilian situation is as dark as ever. 

There is a tendency, nevertheless, to 

discount somewhat, statements apper > 

, = q 
taining to civilia in needs when based =e MP IRE ‘S 
> 
upon propositions which assume a long s TEXTILE MILL G RAYONS 


Manufactured by=: 


ay HE PAMERICAT. CRAYON CO 
7 SANDUSK Q) S-AWALTHAM, MASS, d 


lrawn out 
| he re 


war 
is a rumor in this market rela 
the institution of some kind 
system intended to relieve 
stion. Spinners in this lo- 
would not be permitted to ship 
the Philadelphia section and 
made in that locality would be 
shipped to that part of the country and 
not to New England. Such a system 
if put into effect would demoralize busi- 
badly and permanently on the pos- = 
gain in handling a temporary 
eight congestion. It not 
credible that anything of this character 


ive to 





ZONG 
freight cones 
cality 
yarns to 


he Mls ab 


n rca eee MASALA 
yarns = 


MACHINERY FOR | 


MAKING 
CONES 


Cop Tubes and 
Straight Shells 


For textile and manufacturing 


ness 
sible 


doc S seem 


could be put through and yet the strang- purposes 
est things are possible in war times. Knitting looms for millinery 
dress and upholstery 


trimmings 


JOHN EPPLER 


MACHINE WORKS 
629-631 Filbert St. 


TOPS FIRM, NOILS WEAK 





Business Generally Very Quiet and a PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
* ‘as .. G sd 
Di: position to Go Slow ama DA1 0 AAAUAUULASLULLUSLEOLEEALAGUCLSASEOTAGENS MANADO 


Boston, Nov. 6—No change is no 


ticeable in the top industry this week. - 
cee = oe 5 a gui 
Prices for tops on Government allotted : 
wool, as given in last week’s report, 4 Wool Combing Co 

e dom by 
remain substantially the same, and 1 Ne, 


there is immediately in sight 


quotations. What the 


nothing 
to change 


COMMISSION COMBERS 


these 
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next few weeks will bring forth is un Salamanca, N. Y. E 
known, but there is a disposition to su tuUUUntgenunengngecaaneungcengneyuanggengnvcunn ust i 
discount somewhat Government. state 
ments regarding wool shortage, as re- , 
lated to civilians, on the ground that 43 
however true they may be at the mo 2 Star Worsted Company 
ment, the immediate coming of peace i 

vill change the situation materially z YARNS 

Combing mills are engaged in the pro- 3 

duction of tops, largely for Govern 4 FITCHBURG, MASS. 
ent goods The help’ situation 1s ‘ 

cuter, in sections, than ever before 

Mills recovering wool grease have re ge) 
ceived information from the War In N f LS 
dustries Board that all grease produced AMSTERDAM YAR \ IL 
subsequent | to Sept. 17 and up to Dec psaieaiienen te. Y. 

17 is to b ] as allotted, at 16c. 
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F207 8 sas Previous pt 
for months past has been around 25« ; WOOL, SILK and MERINO 
while pre-war price was 3c dQ CQ0S00 020 0020 RRR 
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ig Littauer & Co, | Inc. 


Ludwi 
2 THI WN SILK, Tram, Y: 
yzine, Artificial Silk 


Ore A 
z YZ ee Domestic and 
2 == Imported, Plain, 
~ Gassed and Mer- R 
cerized, Polished 
Tinsel Thread N = 
\uality Harness Twine 
East 33d St., New York: 
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CARTHAGE, 6c*CON and YONKERS WN. Y 
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ILLIAM RYLE & CO. E 
: Newton Mills E 
2 925 Fourth Ave. New York 
fo E 
i Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton E 
; and Knitting Mills = 
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SPINNING TAPE 


‘HOPE WEBBING CO: 


PROVIDENCE, R |. 
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The World’s Largest Textile 
Corporation Uses 


HARDY BRUSHES 


a safe: guaranty of their 
lependability. 
Constructed by experts with 
the finest equipment available, 
¢ rushes are perfect in 
detail and guaranteed to 


tire satisfaction. 


Hardy Mill Baskets 


are the same high stand- 
ard service; made for all 
text: mill requirements. 


We will gladly send samples 
é charge. 


NK H. HARDY 


idover, Mass. 
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* Yarn Markets—Cont’d fa 


Sale 


Several mills this vicinity have 
recently figured on a high-grade 70s 
top for p wder bags Phe negotmauons 


have been called off by the Government, 


and one or two manufacturers jumped 
to the that it 
signal that the war wa 


The real explanation 


conclusion was a kind of 


practically over 


however, appears 


to be the one given out by the Ord- 
nance Department, that chemically 
treated cotton had been found to meet 
all tests and would therefore displace 
silk and wool in the manufacture of 
these fabrics 

The noil market is weaker and 
rather uneasy Prices obtained for 
average noils are lower and dealers 
seem to look for a general softening 


this market 


high 


in quotations. Maxima in 


instituted 


were to prevent prices. 
there is nothing to prevent lowet 
figures except demand, and that is much 
less in evidence. Dealers in this mai 
ket hold to the opinion that noils are 
relatively lower than the wools from 
which they are made, but they feel, 
nevertheless, that wool quotations ar 
high, and with the end of the st 

pendous struggle much nearer than 
could have been anticipated a few davs 
ago, adjustation may mean lower prices 
of these by-products of the wool in 
dustry 

SPUN SILK QUIE' 
No Opportunity for Important Changes 


in Market 
Trading continues contined to 
row channels in the spun silk market, 


occasional lot rT stocl 


for only an 
comes into the « 
ducers generally are 
bulk of theit 


contracts, 


pen market Pro 


t 

still devoting 
activity to Govern 
such needs are fully 
little or no at- 
trade. Thi 
hardly more than 
majority of pri 
and _ selling 
upon conditions pecu- 


and until 
cove red they 
tention to the 
situation 
nominal, 


can give 
civilian 
remains 
with the 
refusing to 
levels depending 


price 


ducers quote 


liar to individual transactions. 

In the artificial silk end of the mai 
ket there have been no new develop 
ments within the week. There is an 
entire absence of stock in the market 
and trading is at a standstill, except 
that once in a great while a small lot 
hecomes available. In such instances 


there is a large demand and extreme 
prices are easy to secure. 
Nominal prices on spun silk: 
60-2 7.36 
50-2 7.156 
40-2 7.05 
30-2 6.90 
20-2 6.80 
10-2 6.70 
CuHArLotTE, N. C. The Secretary of 


State at Raleigh on Oct. 29 issued ar- 
ticles of incorporation to a newly organ- 
ized textile company of Mecklenburg 
County, with headquarters at Charlotte, 


namely, the Mecklenburg Cotton Mills 
Co. The company’s executive officers 
are the principal stockholders and in- 
corporators, to wit: E. E. Childs, Whit- 
mire, S. C.; N. A. Cocke, Charlotte; 
T. H. Watson, Whitmire. The com- 


pany has an authorized capital stock of 


$200,000, partly paid in. It is formed 
to take over the Mecklenburg Manu 
facturing Co., which has changed hands, 
as recently noted 

New York, N. Y. The Eclipse Braid 
& Trimming Co., Inc., has a amcor 
porated with a capital stock of $1,000 by 
Harry and Vetta Courtman, ee New 
York, and Samuel Dubin, of Brooklyn. 


















At this particular time, it is 
only fitting that government 
requirements take prece- 
dence over all others. 


Nevertheless, Cheney 
Brothers are so equipped as 
to be able to meet reason- 
able demands made upon 
them by their customers. 


CHENEY BROTHERS | 


Silk Manufac turers 
4" AVE°:“18’ST NEW YORK CITY 
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FALLER SCREWS 


SA) UALS MRM A (is 


For Any Make of Machine 
For Wool, Worsted, Flax, Jute and Silk 
REPAIRS and SUPPLIES 


Improved Patented Disk Cam for Gill Boxes 


Screws fitted with these Cams are stronger and give from 50 to 100% 
Write for full details. 


THE AMERICAN GILL SCREW CO. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


AU 





more production without locking of fallers. 


Eudora and Poe Streets 
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SAUQU OIT SILK MFG. CO, INSULATING AnD 


BRAIDING SILKS = 


ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzires for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia. P’a., Scranton. Pa.New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown. 
Chicago Office, 206 So. nanan 8 St. Boston Representatives, Stelle & Sherman, 52 Chauncey 8t., Boston 
(101s aR a i 
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| PRESSPAPER 


Highest Grade 
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For AllPurposes : 


4 


4} SPECIALTIES s | 
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eae Taos JACQUARD CARDS os 
Rainbow Conn, THE MERWIN PAPER co. Hartford, Conn, ; 
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| United Chemical Products 


| Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
g YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHROME AND SULPHUR COLORS 
ACID COLORS SUMAC EXTRACT 
DIRECT COLORS LOGWOOD-HEMATINE 
BASIC COLORS GAMBIER-FUSTIC 


CHROMONAL FAST KHAKI 
CHROMONAL FAST GREEN 
Fast to Light, Fulling and Milling 
Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, 
etc., for Weighting, Softening, Fin- 
ishing and Waterproofing all Fabrics 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 


spy) 
mn 





IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


176 William Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA Phone Beekman 581 
United States Agents 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


BOSTON 


mul! a a ee 


Works—St. Denis (Seine), France 
[90011 FORWARDS): must ; aaa 


TULL LAMAR YS ALLA 


| SOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 
INSOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 


LSPMETORTLONOMOL ESTA) LL 


We are manufacturers of all of the above either in dry or pulp form 


| Hl KOHINSTAMM & CO. (':) 8301 Park Place, New York | | 


Fi a ei ee nk 


PHONE MURRAY HILL IIG 








Works—Besseges, France = 
suinmmememnmummm — HMMA 


0400 CS ULS0 YE COMETS TNA EDAD NTS ES | YTD TA 


CHINESE BLUE | 








We are Manufacturers of 


Sulphur Black Sulphur Khaki 
Sulphur Brown 
Malachite Green Auramine 

Also 
PERMANGANATE OF POTASH 
Samples and wiliien colleen upon request 


WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TTT 


230 Morgan Avenue 


Branch Offices: New York, N. Y., Providence, R. I., Philadelphia, Pa, = 


Montreal, Canada, Greensboro, N. C. 


ANTHRAQUINONE 99% 


Also 20% PASTE and higher 





_,,”—<— —Fm——wr © €©€©—|) SORE CHEMECAL Co., INC. 
WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 168 Broadway, Jersey City, N. J. 


Office: 14-16 Hopkins St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TALIZARINE RED 


3 
= 


PASTE 20% 
MADE BY MITSUI MINING CO. 


mm. 
100000000 UMC 


E MITSUI & CO. 
E ; Exporters and Importers 
| CHEM. DEPT. 


65 Broadway, New York 
| Telephone—Rector 7110 
-& 

1) 
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Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mfrs. Use. 
Re Frucuvtveenmpniraemvausesmeneraeee reps cosas creer cera 


Send for Sample 


Broads 
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| 
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York 


10 
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Co. 


for Sample 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


QUOTATIONS 


Prices quoted below were corrected this 
week on the New York market, and we 
belie them to be accurate, though largely 


nominal. 


MISCELLANEGUS CHEMICALS 





A . tee 25% - 
alu Sulphate com 2 
v 44s 
eam é0 it, 6 
Ar ac, Sal, white, grand - 
Ant y (oxide) 15 1¢ 
Ars white . 9 l 
chloride, ton 65 - 70 
zs Powder, Domestic 4 - it, 
riol ily yy 
carload lot 91, ply 
Acetate, 20 deg 10 11 
eevee 5 2 _ 2% 
alt, 100 lb . 3 37% 3 50 
; ehyde ... - 16% 
Glau Salts, 100 lbs 2 00 3 00 
Gly (C, E> bbls., 
EGPR cess s~ 62 
( awd ba oe Ree 63 64 
d, yellow, crude... 60 61 
juor, per gal. ~ 42 
N true 
ae orate os 2 2% 
Lead srown acetate 3 15 5g 16% 
Wi erystals).... 17 17 ty 
Magr im chloride 
Potas! Bichromate . ' 46 47 
Ch te crystals. 40 -- 41 
Per: nganate .... 1 30 1 40 
Prussiate red.... .2 30 2 60 
OT ere eee 95 lL of 
B late . 23 = 24 
B e, 35 degs., 100 lbs 5 6% 
I OO wedscsc 6 i 
( € ve men 18 2 
Hyposulphite, in bbls 2 60 60 
N tech., 100 lbs 5 5% 
N + SWi9s a's 28 0 
P} te (Commercial) 4 — 4) 
yellow ° 40 42 
Su le, 30% crystals... - - _— 
etic tech., pow 
‘ . 6 65% 
crystals 63 64 
pisaiea te 7 73% 
f tartar—Crystals 66% 78 
ered es 67 78 
ate, 54 degs —_ 33 
‘ 0 
de 28 29 
14 151 
tr i 
ACIDS 
Acet 8%, per 100 lb 4 91 5 i¢ 
Citr tals ) vee 
lo ; 
Muria 18 @ 22 deg., per 
Nitri ording to strength.6 60 
a liom : 42 
Nor rian } 46 
Sul 7 66 degs., per 
3 : 25 00 - 
ae ee 1 40 1 50 
Techr Mes ; 65 80 
artar crystals 86 45 
Powdered 85 4 
ALKALIES 
aqua, 26 deg.. 3% 5 4 
rax fined crystals ald 
red bbls ‘ Tle 8% 


DYE MARKET STRONG 
Demand, with Trading Ac- 
tive as Stock Permits 

and chemical market remains 
broadening de 


Broades ing 


nd there is a 
practically all the 
ised the textile industry 

ctive as the available supply 


de scriptions 


Trading 


will permit, and producers 
ng every elfort to keep pro 
ll up to a parity with d 


ntinued extensive use of raw 


ind intermediates for war 
ywever, is making it diffi 
lye manufacturers to fully 
demand 


is about th 


lume ot 
on of prices 
has been for the last several 
levels art 
few declines 
enough to 
general 


majority of 
tained, and the 
important 
upon the 
Until produc- 
become lower and raw ma- 
nals tiful there little likelihood 
ur iterial change in values in 
uyers, 


een 
bearing 
the market. 





world production after the wat 


NATURAL DYES SCARCI 


The general scarcity of 


ors remains unrelieved. It is 


natural 
believed 


WORLD 


I SI irl nat SUO-S s 40 
Caustic, 70-75 6 63 
Soda Ash S h ‘ 
Bicarbe 1 s : 

( hie n ‘ 
vustic, 114 
S 100 Ib ‘ 

NATUI Dy \ 
Archil extra 
Can ; } 
Cut 
Fus Ss l 
L, id f 
No ( 
Ni 1 
Hem i 24 
Crysta 
Hypernie chipped , ‘ 
Indigo—Benga ; 00 
( iatema 
Madras 80 0 
Kurpah 2 25 ; 
Indigo extract . 26 3() 
Legwood chips 4 6 
Ixtract, liquid, 51 des 1 16 
Crystals ei 
Nutgalls blue Aleppo 
Chine 4 
Quercitron, per ton 13 00 0 
Liquid s 7 2 
Sumac, basis 28 ton 98 0 or 
Extract 1 1 
DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthy nine ( 
Aniline oil 
Salt ‘ ; 
Beta Naphthol, subl ) 
Dimethylar ne SU 
Metapheny ie Diam is 0 
Paranitranilin 1 60 ) 
EARTHS, PIGMENTS AND ABRAS 
Barytes dom 
whi ton » 0 ’ 
( ina Clay dot t ’ 
("} me Y Ww 2 
Fuller's Earth ) 
lt 1 00 
I hoph 7% 
Silex 0 
Ultramarine Blue 14 ) 
White Lead (1 suiphate) : 
Zine oxide, Amer. prox 
OILS AND SO\E 
Lard pr burnir ‘ ) 
Extra Ne ul 1 4 
N l, g j { 
ive I + 
Red i 17 171 
Domestic 
Chip 
Soluble oil, 50 castor 12 14 
ADHESIVES AND SIZING M RI 
Albumen, Blood & an 
Egg 120 & 
Casein 0 
D xtr ne Pr at (Dp } ) ” 
Do corn, carload t 
bags . ‘ & 
Glue, Fish, per gal 1 0 SO 
Gum Arabi« imber sort 29 ri) 
Gum, Br carload lots, bag 3 
Do bbls 64 
Sago flour, spot yy 10 
Starch, corn, pearl, bags ; 
carload 7 00 50 
Potato 121% 13 
Rice 12% 
Wheat : 
lapioca flour 15 15% 
An active demand for aniline colors 
is made by textile manufacturers and 
as fast as producers are able to manu 
facture colors they find a ready at 
strong prices Production, howeve 
continues somewhat limited by the dit 
ficulty attending the securing otl 
raw materials and intermediate and 
until there less use for these wal 
nterests the manufacture of aniline 
colors will probably continu less 
volume than demand Just n most 
of the interest centers in the so called 
war colors and prime’ consideration 1s 
heing devoted t their manufacture 
Che larger producers are showing cred 
table progress in the productior the 
finer and more delicate colors 1 it 
seems certain that the new American 
industry will take a leadin i! 


col 


more or less generally that until import 


restrictions on the various 


are removed that there will be littl 


dye 


woods 


or 
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SAL AA ATS TL TED TE UOTYTRERES SPORT PERNENPTE POMERAT TEE PMMEYCOPEETTTNTTT THAT TITTY ET 


EST. 1851 


CHAS. MORNINGSTAR & CO., Inc. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, N. Y. 


STARCH DEXTRINE 


EVERY GRADE FOR EVERY SHADE 
EVERY MILL EVERY BASE 
SPOT OR FUTURE 
EGG—ALBUMEN—BLOOD GLUCOSE 


SUVA 00 A 





AFOOVOOAYUS VALET ODT LESTOTI CFT) SUE TT TA 


UUUUCAAAMAS CAMA dR NR HUE 


B. BERNARD ANILINE COLORS 


AND 
105 Chambers Street, New York DYESTUFFS 


Telephone Call: Worth 458-735 


PT 


SOUL ALANS (ALL) ALAS 1 CORY d ns MY” 


AVE aa OTR 





TOOUUNAEYTNTTLIVTTMDNT NENT POLY TOTRTSTT TONLE ENN ENT 


TINTS 


VADER CUO URE UMAEANR A 0 R AY a ee 


C. BISCHOFF & CoO., Inc. | 


451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


? Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PROVIDENCE 


ALLA CLA LCS URGE RRA AAAS RN REO SHEATHED TNA TTERA ETDS TTT ETTD TMA TEENY THAONNANU GATT TEEN GHH MATT UNEP TWEE ATTEND BOVEY VOOED EGET TTT TOTALS RPET EET 


MAMA) (4 A 





CUVEE A A A UCL |, 


ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR 


DYERS AND FINISHERS 
Office and Works - - - - Jersey City, N. J. 


MAMAYULLLSP AGRA A ALSUMABAGAT OOOO AMESUAMUADUELOGAALAQOUAUOSCOOLLAOQUOUOUMERSAADUOG LN TASG AUTON TNGAEA AG OND AETOOPTOG AUTOCAD MENON TUTTE 


UMA ALL Ld ad dO PR VT 
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STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc. 


Successors to 
STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
61 Broadway New York 







Staves Dawtsise: 
Gum, Visiecu: Sago 


Providence 








Philadelphia 


Boston 





IST ENNITYIULEENAL 


NIGROSINES 


STUBNER CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
833-839 MAGNOLIA AVENUE - ELIZABETH, N. J. 


ANILINE EXTRACTS 
COLORS E. M. THAYER & U0. CHEMICALS 


36 Purchase St. and 375-377 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. ® 


CO LUUETETUEET ELLER ORSEPPTTT LSATTETD A HTN REALY SASTMEET TN TPONAT EDA WAL SGENY BOTHERED ET TOTGTTUAG ATO VGEOAES AA SUOLOVRDOOMREQEVOS NTT ever coy eT ATTTTOSUANT GTI 1) {TU CMETLLAUENTOCUNTTTT TT, 
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JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk 
All Sulphonated Castor Olls 
(OPOLE OIL, U. 8S. Patent No. 861397 Serial No. 
New York Office, 100 William Street 


Western Kepresentative, United Indigo & Chemical Co., Litd., 
3 Chicago, Ul. 
all 


PCLAAALLEMAN) (OYCQTPFCETTORASDNUNEEIY CRQMCLESSMEED A CATIY Us SLEGASTTY CST AATTOY WL EVTOTT CCNA ERENT THY COUT COAL CLT ATTY vO GY TH GMM COALS ECTS CLA OO 
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218 West Kinzie &t., 
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AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Factories 
Nyack, New York 


OLIVE DRAB COMBINATIONS 
DIREC! 
manil Fast Yellow FI 
Amanil Brown RC 
Amanil Fast Grey BR 


Amanil Geranine BB 


SULPHUR 


Sulphur Yellow R 
Sulphur Yellow Brown GG 


Harrison, New Jersey 


Navy Blue 


Alizarine Navy Blue G 
Alizarine Navy Blue R 


Sulphur Yellow 3B = 


Sulphur Black RN 
ACID 


\macid Fast Yellow R 
Amacid Fast Brown G 
Amacid Cloth Red B 
Amacid Blue Black KN 


CHROME 


Alizarine Yellow 3G 
Alizarine Brown G 
amacid Chrome Red BB 
Alizarine Blue Black BB 


New England Office. 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Southern Office, Danville, Virginia 
HT 


IPUULQIUUNLUQOUUOOANLUL,ORL ACR 


Sterling Color Co., Inc. | 


72 Front Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


Sole Selling Agents for Products of the 
PEERLESS COLOR COMPANY 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


Direct Fast Violet 4B 
Direct Fast Orange AR 
Direct Fast Orange AG 
Direct Navy Blue No. 104 
Sulphur Khaki No. 112 
Sulphur Black RS 


Direct Fast Yellow FF 
Direct Fast Yellow SB 
Direct Fast Yellow AR 
Direct Fast Rose BS 
Direct Fast Rose 2B 
Direct Fast Rose 3B 
Direct Fast Scarlet B 


New Brilliant Cotton Yellow L Conc. 


PRIMULINE SF 


THE PIONEER AMERICAN PRIMULINE 


| 


{VAUUNULUUE;SONNOULUI 


PJUVNDUULAAUALINONASAMUUUL 


PULAU 


HUMUUUUUNAL 











THE L. B. FORTNER COMPANY | 


235 Dock Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCH—102 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASss. 


ANILINE 


TULANE 


COLORS 
_ Dyewood Extracts 
A COMPLETE LINE OF 
= & 
American Dyes 
= REGULAR IMPORTATIONS OF 
° 
Swiss Colors 
: Our Laboratory at Your Service for Matching Shade: 
emma" IN 
cM 
Quality Unequalled : 
Send for Samples : 
Standard Color Co. | 
: 104 BROAD STREET : 
: BOSTON 





\\ 
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1 wy TT TALIA te . S imer > ° . 
é eee no opportunity of increasing the supply gyqugjmummanmn ayn 
a. z Textile of natural dyes. In view of the pre- 5 





= vailing shortage of colors prices are 
Vanufacturers = becoming more or less nominal, and in 


' = : Should be interested in DIAX = several instances manufacturers are re¢ 
for the following reasons: = 


Grasselli Sulphur Black 


fusing to quote on future orders and (Powdered Extra Concentrated) 


OR BLEACHING 


Purer whites are obtained, less @ limiting the amount of new business ; 
we to weaken fibres, saving = they will take for the present. No new B lli S l h BI GCR = 
of time a : : 

OR eYEnra anes. = developments are noted in the position Tl tant u p ur ue = 
= More level dyeings are’ obtainea = Of the various concerned dye woods or = 
= wit economy of dyestuffs. Thor- = ; hei -trac 2 
ough degumming of previously = ims ar ee. ° t p 
: oT en goods are easily = Chere is but a small supply in hand rl tan u ar rown 
2 a aply performed. = c ; wineenin scat 
= OR MERCERIZING = of the a — de rete in ” ar ‘. ' 
= Has increased affinity of the cloth = quirers, and as a result trading has not p 
2 for th = ° ° or 
. © Srustic Hquor, gives better EF heen of a particularly active volume. 


lustre, the mercerizing lye kept = 
clearer and lasts longer. = No 
1'OR PRINTING = 

It is especially useful in making 
adhesive sizes and finishes, and 
less expensive, and is devoid of 
color and easily removable. 
POR FINISHING 

Thin fluid mixings are produced 
which penetrate the cloth better, 
giving superior results in the han- 
dle and feel of the cloth, and 
economy in the use of starch and 


Ha 


prospects are evident for an im- 
mediate relief of the scarcity of these 
descriptions, and during the continu- 
ation of the war it is believed that but 
small supplies will be available to the 
general market. lhe price situation 
retains all its previous strength, and 
there is a tendency on the part of no 


IUANUUUNEANT 


Bichromate of Soda 
Sodium Sulphide 


UNUM 





a 








sconomy othe po at AND OTHER CHEMICALS FOR 
; ; small number of producers and dealers 
th 4 r , 2 wn - 
wrsher information gladly glee. 8 to, seek higher levels TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
_ Malt-Diastase Company 
4 79 Wall St., New York City Dye and Chemical Notes Manufactured and For Sale by = 
2 Laboratories : Brooklyn, N. Y. = The Tennix Chemical Co., Montclair, = 
ZT N. J. has filed notice of organization | ; 
to operate a plant at 224 Walaut street THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co. 
for the manufacture of chemicals = 
Hu tQUCUURGLUULLUENLEUOUYOLUEOLUUUAE mnt Kdward N. Benham heads the company New York Philadelphia Birmingham Boston 
the International Drug & Chemical Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louls 
“OLD BUC Corp St. Louis, Mo 1 Delaware in- Detroit New Orleans Milwaukee St. Paul 
fr corporation, has filed notice of a change el Mh 
in its corporate name to the Continen = 
tal Drag Cop The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Limited 
ik \linerva henical Orks, ic = 
1 Nev Yor] incorporation has filed = Toronto Hamilton Montreal 
ie = notice of authorization to operate at = 
C7 Bayonne, N. J. Otto Fischer, 115 East 
es “EANSER ihm lg gp A ay egg = STOCKS CARRIED AT ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 
ire, «¢ (¢ 7, destroyed a portion = 
Mill Scouring Soaps of the still house at the plant of th | 
: s Federal Dye & Chemical Co., Kimg:s-  SallilKiihiii00i0000000000 000000000 i | UATE Ml 
Mill Scouring Powders s : . ‘i a gt mia ee sadlaaiii 
ort, Lent., Wilil 1Os estimated \ WT | i 1 lh uh WT 
Mill Disinfectants $65,000 
<a ; s The United States Indu k 
s Quick Deliveries at ea 


eee Goat Cts Bis. ld, hasconmens’ © AMBRICAN COLORS FOR AMERICAN CONSUMERS 


The World Mfg. Co. proposed new one and two-story local 3 


Atlanta, Ga. plant, estimated to cost about $400,000 = 
America’s Foremost 


\ charter of incorporation has been 
Direct Cotton Colors 


granted in Delaware to the Chapin = 
Chemical Co., with a capital of $750,000. = 
[he incorporators mentioned are Chas. 


H. Jones, W. I. N. Lofland, Frank 


- The General Mill = Jackson, Dover, Del. The company 


= will engage in the manufacture of 
Supply Company = chemicals 
SELLING AGENTS 
105 Latta Arcade Charlotte, N. C. 


= PUELCTUAL ATLA AL TAMARA SA DUANE 





Chemists for Restoration 

\ resolution adopted by the New 
York section ot the Society of Chem 
ical Industry asks the Allied Govern 
ments to compel Germany to make full 
restoration of the damage done to in- 
= dustry by her forces in the invaded ter- 
= ritory. The resolution as adopted fol- 


= lows: 
HUSTON evar veeeereveenninerausaesnaretveesrcereaeesesuaent te “ Be it resolved, That the New York 











: Mill and Building Supplies, 
- Paints, Belting, Maple 
Flooring, Dyestuffs, Chem- 
icals, Sizing Compounds. 


LENVATSPOTSEOED AENEAN ANNE 


" 





SEND NOW FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 


section of the Society of Chemical 


Industry request that the proper au- 
WHIM = thorities of the various Allied Govern- 


ments take special note of the facts, 


TANNHTRNN LENNY 


STAN TN 





ir 





and insist that Germany, where pos 
sible, be compelled to restore the stolen 


TINTULETTEO ATEN EET TATA 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


NM 
ALIATDUUUUHHTTYALONANHUALI 


machinery and other property, or re 


3 E place the stolen property and also what 
; = ever machinery or property has been 3 75 H d St t New York N Y 
3 = 1 1 | ¥ ] 1: u son ree , , ° ° 
: E destroyed, by equivalent machinery o1 
—— = } oT } m (r,ert in ( ries 
= | inn «6 oe : ‘ ‘ ESTABLISHED 1876—INCORPORATED 1907 
2 that all A dustries are fairly a1 
. = rded under the ultimat Works: Newark, N. J. 
= — : ; nd conscienceless Branch Offices: Providence, Philadelphia, Boston, Toront: 
oom _AMCATLMENN AT THAN i 


> AVAN\NWANNWVAALMBAALLALY AyUUVVADSAMMAAAABADUUUUUAAAMLANAN SOMME MAMAS LASER LUUEENERNOUUASANUUOUOA AOA ASON UALS UALR URSTUNNY AULA ANA HAAHUNY 
& wy i VERE 
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Products 





=. — 3 


HEMICALL 


i a nee 
E 
ni 


FOR 


SIZING and FINISHING 
SOAPS and SOFTENERS 


UOVETTNANEDLSTOEDLEDENOONNUSTOATOEOVNLENUONOONNOUNOTENE ETE NNTTeNNCOEDEATU ENON AATOONOETD CAT ETO CNAU ENTERAL END POM RTTT AEN TNT 


| Seydel Manufacturing Co. 

4 Manufacturers of 

FUR DYES, BENZOATES and 
INTERMEDIATES 

Jersey City, N. J. 


POTUVATUTAELEDATOY UY OVELSSVUSLEDETS COT EOOOSOTOTT YT 


' Forrest Street 


SAUNT ATU UATTTT LAAT AT ATHENA GATT NTA 


TI UOURA AAMAS TOTALS \ 1 u ALUUUMAUUMAASAAJUDAASLAULUN LAAS44U UNSASAOTUA SAAS OOS UAQOMAEEEAA TDL ASTUA EEA TEETH 


INDIGOTINE 


NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC. 


INDIGO EXTRACT INDIGO PASTE 
INDIGO CARMINE AURAMINE 
EQUAL TO FOREIGN STANDARD. 





Manufactured by 


ATLAS COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
OFFICE: No. 322 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


VUOUVAATAYALOD SAU LASMASNMMAE BNL A AA YM 8 


sneuuyneutasegeaagsavenseytasguaiauucaneyyaneuaavgnegensnesnbutesunansnnveategngtncuaaseauonvezunsnagvesgeugeqaanerezgyovaeranervaeesetussneecersgeasvaenngarrarannernesneavagenenveneenrnmnereseenusrerararnerarverravenenia= 


INNIS SPEIDEN @ CO. 


460 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Finishing Materials 


BRANCHES : 
BOSTON, 84 High Street CHICAGO, 201 W. Kinzie Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 219 S, Front Street 


EXTRACTORS 


Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 


gn8 TOLHURST SELF-BALANCING 






Sizes from 12” to 72° 


eS) ; 
ge) Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy,N. Y. 
ig ; NEW YORK OFFICE: 


111 Broadway, New York City 


Western R Johr Gage, 1311 Hartford Buildin Chicago, Tl 

Southern Rey Fred H. White, Realty Building, Charlotte. N.C 

Canadian Rey W. J. Westaway, Sun Life Building, Hamilton, Ont 
Canada 
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A 100 per cent. Bleach 


Each of these cylinders contains 


100 Ibs. of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Our representative will gladly 
demonstrate its use at your mill 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


18 East 41st St., New York City 


SAQLUALLASDS LULA UAASU AALS 


W. H. Bannon @ Co. 
506 Industrial Trust Bldg. 


Providence, R. I. 


Our Colors have made our name 
Prominent on both sides of the Atlantic 


Acid Green Concentrated Direct Yellow H-| 
Acid Green H-100 Direct Bordeaux H-| 
Acid Blue Concentrated Direct Blue H-2 
Soluble Blue Direct Red 85 

Victoria Green 95 Direct Fast Pink H-IX 


Will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


A. H. Y. Color & Chem. Co., Inc. 


155 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


November 9, 1 x 
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Army Duck Substitute 
(Continued from page 171) 


rnia Cotton Mills Co., Oak- 
al Cal.—85,000 towels at 26c. each; 
“ ) at 1834c.; 9,600 at 24%c.; 30,000 


:¢c.; net, f.o.b. mills. 





England Co., Boston.—10,800 at 
$2 a dozen. Also offer 20,000 at 
$2.7: a dozen; 25,000 at $2.30; 15,000 at 
$2 net, f.o.b. Boston. 

um, Pinkham & Greey.—Bleached 
Tu h towel, 350 dozen at $6 a dozen 

Riddle Mills—No. 33, 168,000 

net. 

5 Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo— 
500 at $2.80 a dozen; 2,000 dozen 
at $2.76; 100 dozen at $2.80; 186 dozen 
at $2.55 700 dozen at $2.55; 1,900 dozen 

h « Guttman, New York.- 
46,10 at 2014c 

n Manufacturing Co.—2,400 at 
24.2 2,016 at 24.25c.; 3,600 at 27.75c. ; 
8 40 22c.; 1,200 at 30c.; 27,600 at 
Be \o. 1622, 2,880 at 25.6c.; 6,000 at 
20.4 1.200 at 25.6c.;: 15,600 at 25.6c.; 
2400 at 30.5c.; 8,640 at 20c.; 2,160 at 
22.4c.; 4,040 at 22.4c.; 57,600 at 24.25c.; 
72) at 24.25c.; 12,960 at 21.45c.: 50,400 
at 5c.; 43,920 at 26.1c.; 1,440 at 
21.5c.; 2,160 at 19.6c.; 100,000 at 22.7c.; 
25.04M) at 22c. 

Street Flax Spinning Co., New 
Yor} At 23c. about 20,000. 

a a rt Wood, Sons & Co., Philadel- 
phia.—100,000 towels at $2.93 a dozen; 


650,000 at $2.02 a dozen. 
Freund, Freund & Co., New York.— 


: 7,600 at 22c.; 4,512 at 25c. 
5 Eyster Linen Co., Chicago 
\t 25°45. 1,000,000 towels. 
g Greenhut & Co., New York 
3 880 dozen, $2.65 dozen. 
s Elliott & Co., New York.— 
500 dozen at $2.95; 2,700 dozen at 
$3.30; 2,100 dozen at $3.70; 5,000 dozen 
$3.28 
Parker, Wilder & Co—7,000 dozen 
f N A-1 at $2.50; 10,500 dozen at 
$2.50; 13,000 dozen at $2.38 
Brander Commission Co., New York. 
180,000 towels, 22c.; 16,000 at 23c.: 


21-F, 10,000, 24c. each; 48,000, 21c.; 
40,000 at 24c¢. 
Remy, Schmidt & Pleissner, New 
». Lork.—33,000 at 25c.; 48,000 at 22c.; all 
tor November and December, | f.o.b. 


ry at Lockport, N. Y. 


ldg. ff 


Sheetings for Army 

Quartermaster’s Department 
Wednesday opened bids for furnishing 
2,000,000 yards of either 36-inch 64x68, 
5 or 40-inch, 64-68, 
for delivery in No- 
The following 


green Tne He ETAT 5A} 


315-, | 


sheetings, 
goods, 
ind December 
were received 
Schoenfeld ( Os, 
on hand approximately 
of 108-inch gray Pepper 
25 yard, and offer at Gov 


ener aang a 
New York. 
have 
WD. acca 
4 1 

ice of 70 cents a pound, less 


antic 


ind less cent 


Z per 
B 1,000,000 
36-inch, 3.50 yard 


10 


f wer eS oston 

oximately, 

at 2014 

ictory, Simmons Street, Rox 

ing, Mass., no freight—600, 

WW) mmediately, and 400,000 yards 
IX , . 

j hon. Sears ; 

at 20% 

Mfg. Co., 

er 25,000 vards weekly, be 

ek ending Feb. 8, 1919. Also 

OOO yards of 40-inch, 64-68, 


| I sheeting, cents net, 


De Ce mbet 
Co.— 200,000 


50 vard, cents, net, 


Columbus, 
} 


lumbus 


at 2234 cents net, f. o. b 
deliver 25,000 vards weekly, 

®) ¥ . 2 2 4 
Q week ending Feb. 8, 1919 
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Have no deliveries for November and 
December 

D. Schwartz Co., New York.—About 
40,000 yards of the 3.50 yard goods, 
Washington Mills make, Fries, Va 


1,200 yards to bale, double cuts, un- 
branded, woven double as far as prac- 
tical, deliver about half each in Novem- 
ber and December, or possibly all in 
either month—at 20% cents net, mill 
faylor, Clapp & Beall.—20,000 yards 
of Utica 42-inch, brown sheetings, on 


hand, at 29.05 cents a vard, net 10 days, 
no freight, d 


mill, uble cuts 





Business News 





Prepares for After-War Trade 


who 


Che Cronkhite Co., Inc., are 
best known to the textile trade as dis 
tributors of indigo, dyestuffs and 
chemicals, Boston, Mass., has main 
tained its foreign connections during 


the war and has made adequate provi 
for the resumption of its impor 
ting and exporting business in raw ma- 
In the meantime 
the importation 


sion 


terials after the war 
it has 
of natural indigo, and has developed a 
number of domestic for mill 
soaps, zinc dust, fiber and special mill 
supplies, representing only concerns of 
the highest standing, such as the Proc 
ter & Gamble Co., the well known soap 
manufacturers. 

This concern is perhaps best known 


been active in 


agencies 


to textile mills through its success in 
bringing synthetic indigo to this coun 
try in the early period of the Euro 


pean war, when the usual sources wer 
suddenly closed to the American mar- 
ket. The company, then known as the 
Leonard W. Cronkhite Co., discovered 
through foreign connections and a very 
close study of the indigo situation that 
a great quantity of synthetic indigo had 
accumulated in China, and after 
almost efforts finally 
successful in getting release of nearly 
the entire lot. This remarkable 
of over a million and a half pounds of 
a commodity so very necessary at that 
time was a relief to of 
mills here until they could adjust them 


been 
hopeless were 


coup 


great 


scores 


selves to the war situation 


Gordon-Hay Co. Changes 

Beirne Gordon, Jr., president of the 
Gordon-Hay Co., Utica, N. Y., and also 
general superintendent of the Skenan- 
doa Cotton Co., of the same city, left 
last Tuesday to enter the Field Artillery 
Central Officers’ Training School at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. Elwin Roo- 
ney, of ae & been 
elected treasurer of the Gordon-Hay Co., 


Previdence, has 


and will have charge of the principal 
office of the company, which will be 
moved to 339 Butler Exchange, Provi 


dence, and will also act as selling agent 
for the northern territory. Mr. Rooney 
has been a cotton mill superintendent, a 
machine designer and a machinery sales- 
man and should prove a valuable asset 


to the company. The southern busi 
ness of the company will continue under 
the sales management of John Hill, of 


fAtlanta, Ga., and the W. J. 
Co., Hamilton, Ont., 


Westaw ay 


will continue 


as 


Canadian agents. 


ELIZABETH, N. J M. N. Smith & 
Son, Inc., has been incorporated with a 


capital stock of $100,000 to do a tex- 
tile business The incorporators are 
Homer Smith, Frank R. Wallace, and 
Nathan R. Levitt 
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FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc. 


BIODLULULLAUNLLOULULALAULY 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY - 
Auramine O : 
: Victoria Blue B E 


- Malachite Green = 
Bismark Brown Y 

Union Pink : 
: Direct Fast Rose 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
= Stripite: An Effective Stripping Agent = 
= Tartrite: A Cheap Substitute for Cream of Tartar 


= BRANCHES 


10 High Street 
15 Seething Lane 





Boston 
London 





WAREHOUSE = 


27 Thames Street = 
New York City 





= WNLLAUVLUNUININLLLLIALOALLOULUULUALO LLU 





TRIANGLE 


BRAND 
SULPHATE OF COPPER 


(BLUE VITRIOL) 


LOC 





Guaranteed 99% Pure 
Practically No Free Acid 


TUWUUUUUETAULEE.OC C000 


t 
a 


MUTI 






oT 


Manufactured by 


oe 


NICHOLS COPPER CO. | 
25 Broad Street 
F New York City J 


AAR aa 
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er 5 
Bu ers and ' xX orters WOOL WASTE All wool mixed sergesS............ wf 
= Fine white Australian lap waste.135 —145 All wool cloakings....cccccccecees a 
= Fine white lan waste..... --..125 —130 Cotton Warp S€PBeS.......eeeeeeges 
= Fine -olored lap waste....... - 85 — 90 Cotton warp cloak and suit ‘clips. 
Medium colored lap waste.... 80 — 85 smu tr 
of Fine white Australian ring NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 
etter tate eating eter 100 —100 BiGek WOTMted .occcestvseséivedvecss 66 
Fine white ring a 90 — 96 Blue worsted ..... SCENE ORO ee CEN S — §2 
= = Fine white Australian. ‘thread Blue worsted CdgeBS.....ccseeecseess i 
= WS cus bane Eh ie wiweew aia 96 —100 Brown WOFStOd .coccccccccenccvsnce 7 
= Hard Ends— Black and white worsted........... 6 | 
ie SNR! 8 Se ee —100 RAS “WORSERE cicadas cue netean a b4 
Medium white ..........-. 7 -— 80 Fine light worsted. and clips cewh ae 50 
Coarse white .....c.cccce 60 — 70 Eee rere 45 | 
Fine colored ........ cove OS — 60 Fine dark worsted...... WAS ERAS 48 
eS ee ee 40 — 46 Fine dark worsted and clips. a hatees a 47 
White spinners’ waste, greasy. 30 — 36 Fine mixed clips..... ce rececevcveres 44 
Colored spinners’ waste, greasy 26 — 28 Mixed Gark GUPO.csccescesvecsseres 40 
Australian white cards waste, Mixed clips ...... hipa cee sccowsens 35 
_ ON ERE Se ELA FY - 36 — 46 Medium mixed clips eevee (eae beriadva 32 
E: Fine white card waste, clean.. 30 — 82 Heavy weight clipS......ccccccseess 28 
= Medium white card waste, Coarse dark clips....... ceeeevecses 23 
= GDR) .vcksseehavn we sneeesee 28 — 8@ Comred: T1gtt GURR. csc ccccsccveccess 25 
= Colored card waste, fine clean. 16 — 18 Ordinary light clips................ 20 E 
= AROLINA ASTE O Colored card waste, medium... 10 — 12 Black and white... .ccecsescccccens 36 E 
= e Colored card waste, low...... » 4+ — 8 Dark gray Oxford........... seceee 26 E 
E REWORKED WOOL OR FIBER— ee eee ea ithout edges) . HH | 
= GREENVILLE, 5. [. GOVERNMENT MAXIMUM ana. = 
= The maximum selling prices on reworked Union ....... Trrvhrrii ier eee 8 : 
= wool (or fiber) made from the following Light union ...... sieeas rey ere ll 2 
= grades of old rags are: Light blue serge...... oi owed ale s'e% 52 Z 
= Cents Black serge ...... ec ccccccsece canawe 60 ; 
perlb. Blue serge ......... yor To er 50 
Biwe GOTHO ..ccccceces sive dene swee coee 48% Brown SCrBe ...cesscsccccccvees 50 
EORGIA COTTON WASTE CO. | tuerte SSE ae Mle ee eich Sos oa 
* GROOM SOTHO .ccosecsveccanws errr .. 58 Red serge ........-. pean Gabe ede 56 ' 
eT cub tesouseasues orate’ . 55 OE ae ero eee 69 : 
ATLANTA GA in ME ac s5s acne pues soeesaaeus .. 44% Black and blue serge edges........ 36 E 
’ ° re ee rer eee rrr re . 86 Dark S€TBC@ nce ese e reece eecenes 35 é 
= White flannels and serges............ 83 Light serge ....... axis Week ne sik Gow wit 45 E 
eee en pee er ree ree Tre 92 WCE, DORE ei es cesSeeewexes owes 70 E 
Be FROM) MMIEO on cies. nica ceeciswalee sauce nee 69 Blue cheviot......eseeees oe eeeees 28 
Se Blue Knits, Mixed... .ovccessovcvcessece 67 Red Cheviot ....s.eeseeeeees eeeee 2 
Se Sliver grey MUBILS. .o. secs ccssesesceces 93 Brown Cheviot .....-seeeeeseeeees 28 : 
SS Brown Kits ....cceeeccesccercccevens 66 Green Cheviot ....0cscscvcuscesoes 2 
OUTHERN OTTON ASTE = Fancy Kite .....cccccccceseccvvsvves 48% Black cheviot .....cescccsesecsess 28 
e = Black dressed knits.........+-eseeeeee 63 Light blue cheviot.......s.ce0e. 28 E 
a? ANRRE  RAI a ee a cee 7 Pens: UME” ‘5 Mint kak eae oie wie ee eae 35 E 
CHARLOTTE N we Light gray underwear...........esesee% 60 Light homespun .......eseeeee: 36 
’ ° ° a Pine SH) GmOPIDON. < scans 000s <0 0¥ own 68% Medium homespun ............ -* 80 
Fine dark merinos..... ja a aoe Or d HOP DOMGRDOR Koc scdeencds 25 
- Coarse dark merinos with serges...... 38 Light flannel .....ceeeceseeee 8 
- nn ae : — Coarse light merinos with serges...... 60 Bind BAGnel 650 <0cssrssca cs ée 3 
Thibets ‘wt G sa made wiki’ 6% nis 60% Red flannel TeTT Te Cee Lee = 3 
. Light skirted cloth Bae a col 39 Green flannel oRedbedCReee OO NO Sees 36 
» > ick and white skirted cloth Seem aw 42 French flannel sv sessed eeeen 7 
South Ss Leading Cotton Waste Dealers Fine It. skirted cloth , enw cane) San M Dm WEMOC sas xsaawwieeewawe 
Brown eirted GIOth: <5 ssecascds scons 29 Black flannel ..... case We seine 
Dark skirted cloth... : aan ew Siw ae 27 . iis aaa ae ai ie 
Binck: skirted) M100M wccwis ccesasecosaese 29 OLD a wea 
PMMA AAA LAMM tk AAA AY AA A A ANAL KAY MM _—o URE . Blue skirted cloth...... ed ae eee 29 — : 
f ene sacs Ruane ‘ kirted cloth CS bias ene winks 48 Mixed softs ........ cn oewaw aes ‘ Ly 
5 GB Lt. akirved wornteds... .i.ccscscavess . 48% Blue serge . cece es eeneees coos 
E E Blue skirted worsteds........ccccecceee 43 Brown G@ETBC ..cccccccccceseces . d 
E B D KAPLAN & CO F RBiack ewekirted wornstedB. ..cccccccecccce 44% Gr@@N BETES .ccescssscvessesencs 
E 7 . e E Brown skirted worsteds.........e.eee: 46 Pe CRG 06:0. 0o hhh bo 4S 6a 84K OES 38 
= 7 Vv S > E Dark skirted worsteds,.......cecceses 39 a ao ivivdee tee cna te wae 
= a ; Wool CAPpetB® ..cccccrccccccccevcveces 30 rhite softs stew ew eee ee eeeee 
E estry treet, New Y ork City Soft bac “tg REE cia cik bs cauwn ahaa e's 33% White flannels and " serges ere r 
= Skirted delaimes .....ccccrccccscccece 36 White Knits .......cceecsersecess 6 
GOVERNMENT MAXIMA Red MGR: cashes e wae Eeneceevsess 274 
: Beiee Maite melee isis ok co o:6 6:0 6:0 v.08 26% 
a FoVow'rg ace the prices esteblished by Silver gray kmits............-- 5 4 
H the Price Fixing Committee of the War In- Brown knits ........cecceeceee ; 32 
5 Hustites Bow wa warn ace to be pad. f.o.b. Bancy knits ........cccccceees , 21 
: basis, by the rag collector to the cutter up. Black dressed knits............... 3 
/ MEN’S WEAR RAG DOCG iio do et ieseeesecsess ; 38 
a Cents Light gray underwear.......... ‘ 16 
£ “ce N B t é M d 99 per th. re = merinos...... ibesadwss 32 
= Men's black and blue worsteds, free from Pine GASH MOFINGS. ...cccevevesese 26 
a oO n e e e r a e COLTON WAFPS ....eeeeeccers weseeeeees 48 Coarse dark merinos with serges.. 16 
= Fine othing house suiting chi ps, free Coarse light merinos with serges.. 24 
am . from cotton warps......... Serer ere, oa cay (ianédiakes Seaees atatew ate 28 
_ . zy c 5 ny 
rrr rr * os eae ‘ — : ae = D —— 38 Sk! reed gent ‘ripped ‘Prem ‘rough ale lit 5 
= Medium clocning house suitin z clips, free Skirted cloth sorted from mixed rags.. 10 E 
Atlantic Woolen Mills, Inc. New York Office and Warehouse : E from cotton warps..... pe T° 37 Light skirted cloth...... ee E 
= Ordinary clothing house clips, includin Black and whiteskirted | cloth. trees 17 B 
Dryden, New York 527 Broome Street E ‘cotton warps “i a elt ae enor tte © 42 Fine light skirted cloth........... 18% 
5 = all wool overcoatings eithe UX Sens Lined 23 Brown skirted cloth...........5.. 10 
We are fully equipped for any sized orders in the line of Fine Woolen Shoddies — Medium overcoatings, free from cotton Dark skiried cloth....... Sa aKa 8% 
Merino Stocks and Wool Substitutes. We are devoting our entire energy to Govern- E warps .. SP aun ce saaaasanenecery 20 Black skirted cloth........ te eeeee 10 
ment orders, and to quick deliveries. All wool mackinaws.©........csesceeees 17 Blue skirted cloth.......++.s++s05: 10 
; Communicate with us. Mixed overcoatings, including cotton Tan skirted Cloth........ssseeees vo Bb 
dame Teese eT etree ceo WAIPS 2. cece eee cre tee e cece eeereeereeee 19 Light skirted worsted........... 25 
LE: Cotton warp clothing clips.............. 05 Blue skirted worsted...........-. 21 





WOMEN’S WEAR Black skirted worsted............ 2 


All wool flannels and velours Bitirted GelsiWes ss.ciwcccvscaacss 


Wool Shoddies Pittsfield, Maine 


MMI TTTTH yee veenrv avec TEEN TTL CAMEEETUNVOURESL ALD TUATUOV ETA TN AC ETUETPTDN TEN ENTE NAYENerenYereeu even arveeerereeery serve eevee pwrnvvrryrvern vereryn verTrre dre venTTITsTsCTTrTereTT ere TeOTETTETTYCOTRSGLESORNERETIENTPPTTrvPrrvrrrerrreT svrrrrveyy ry 


es : Brown skirted worsted........... . ; 
Fine cloak and suit house mixed clips, Dark skirted worsted...... Sbeeeee i 5 
including serges, velours, broadcloths WOOL GOTOLE 60 inc cscostteecececes 10% z 
We are in a position to do custom picking for the trade _and ED Sond sas ane pate wets 33 Bert BOGE CALMS. cis cadcdiccese ss 4% 5 
and invite correspondence. Prompt deliveries guaranteed. k a = ret nana ee ee. ee TIMBOYS cocccccccccccccscscess 4% E 

clue elours, broadcloths and flan- Vhite linsey flannels.............. 7 
McGILVERY-CUMMINGS COMPANY Fabiana sme agence tan ‘ | 

9 , 
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WEAKENING EVIDENCES a i a ee 


; SERS will 1 better position in t 
IN SUBSTITUTE MARKET future for the buyer than as d 
restrictions on virgin wool. 
Depressed Sales Regarded as Forerunner described as only for imm« 
of a Break in Prices -Complaints and it is said there is 1 
of Careless Packing lie of that 
conditions im substitute mi ; nd dealers ex: 
( ‘ Phe 
x shed | \ 


Son perros yes pea A: oN ae ee otaia th ke gal ack ae ome 
Pees tees etc eed ee i ke ha tibonals sepetetirn Acctine and ioe 
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SHERWIN WOOL CO. 


EC'ALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Woolen Rags 


=2\: A Street BOSTON 
1 (UQU0U SR AQ0 48 SAM STE ATM 


ember 9, 
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| DANIEL J. REILLY | 

COTTON = 
“ : is W AST WOOL : 
YARN WORSTED =z 
36 Ditmars Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 





a M. SALTER & SONS 
| WOOLEN RAGS 
3 
: 


Our specialty ts to grade woolen rags 
of every description ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


CHELSEA, MASS. 
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LLU LALLA 


‘American Wool Stock Co. 


R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


' WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require. 
Packing Plant New York Office 


E E Highlandtewn, Ba'timore,Md. 200 Fifth Avenue 
* MMM 
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E 
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NOVA AAYOUADEOALSEAUEAD AAMAS AONUMA 


SHIRLEY MILLS 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Ssmiinatnaeees of 


REWORKED WOOL 
Sales <veens een Mass. 
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S. RAWITSER & co. 


WOOLEN RAGS 
WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 
.OCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS. 


a 283- oi 287 West Broadway 


£ ta Our specialty is to grade woolen Rag 
5 of every description ready for the picker. = 
AMM 
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“B. COHEN & SONS 


LARGEST GRADERS OF 


New WOOLEN and COTTON 
CLIPPINGS 


AND ALL KINDS OF REMNANTS 


Write Us for 
1244-46 S. UNION STREET CHICAGO E 
miz 
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GORDON BROS., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 
Telephone Connection 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
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HUTTE TY 
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ZUBIN MUTMTU Nery evuengeaeticgy 1! 
Marion Woolen Mills 


, 
Custom | 





Picking, Carding and 
Garnetting 
Chepachet, R.I., U.S.A. 
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USE CHIMNEYS 


L ANL 
REINFORCED CONCRET 
, BINS AND TAN} 


COMMON BRICK 


TS EXECUTEDIN A 


TS OF THE WOR 


ENGINEERING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Cleveland 
New York 


RU 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Tulsa, Okla 
Washington 
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prices as a first consideration and say 
ngs im meth is Se¢ lat 
ideration 
No particul ul 
featuring current business. Blu¢ 
steds and blue sc recs nd 1 ad LAK CT 
There is a disposition cropping out now 
require stricter guara 
Big dealers report that it is hard to Always . Unequalled 
y a 
dav to tind a bale of blue. sere . . 
ee ae en ne Uniform Gry Scouring Agents 
certain quarters rising defects in this and Yi et (¢ th and Fibre 
respect are acc unted due t ccident . . 
pure and simple, sickness and lack of Reliable Lubricators 
experienced labor in othet There is ° ° 
regard given to these things as a silent 
protest against maximum prices. Price Once Used, Do Not Gum 
fixing remains unpopular and the trad | P . 
Ce ways Used enetratin 
is ready to kick a hole in the encircling Alway U ro 8 
armor if it can only find a weak spot 
in it. 
_ In new woolen clips inquiry is steady SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST. WRITE US 
for certain grades particularly adapted ABOUT YOUR NEEDS. 
to the current mill run, but cutters are 


followed 


up so close that business in 

this direction is not exceedingly large 

and operations in them are conducted 
on a narrow margin 

Peace talk in the trade renews talk 

of exports Transactions are under 

way on the prospect of demands from 


abroad as soon as peace comes 


RECOVERED WOOL 


QUIET 


Mill Buying Light Rough Cloths and 
Mixed Softs Below Maxima 
Boston, Nov. 6 Phe market for re 
covered wools has no new features this 
week. The mills are running at a full 
capacity generally but. still alia apped 
in places by the influenza and the inevit 
able labor sh bag It cannot be said 
that the manufacturers are the pres 
ent time in the market as rag buyers 
Some mills, it has been reported, are 
fairly well stocked up with supplies 
high prices. Recovered wool manutfa 


turers, who, as a whole, are probably 
running about 80 per cent. on Gover 
ment work, expect that any urther 
change will be in the direction of i 
creasing the amount of civilian produc 
tion Samples of standard clothing 
made bv English manufacturers from 
recovered wool and cotton have been 
viewed with interest by men in. this mat 
ket as indicating a large Ope field i 
this direction, should our woolen manu 
facturers be compelled by stress of ¢1 
cumstances to produce similar fabrics 
Ouite a little nervousness prevails at 
the rag end of this market. Stocks in 


the aggregate are quite large and deal 
ers and traders have been holding 
hgures as near te maximum as pos- 
sible; but at the present time there is 
a strong tendency to offer goods at con 
ceessions Som the shre wder deal 
ers are taking every opportunity to ré 
duce their stocks, recognizing that 
everything considered, prices are quite 
high. They are not able to do this t 
inv large exten becaus¢ 1 re 
adopting a waiting attitud 
The most surprising feature o he 
week is the lowering of the prices for 
ugh cloths and mixed soft Sak 
h ormer ha een made at 7 d 
the lat t 19 It } ( ] 
Nn th ic! the 
I pri 
high ( 
| 
nishe 
1 
\V I 


BRADFORD OIL COMPANY, INC. 
LYNN, MASS. 
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-GARNETTING 


COMMISSION WORK SOLICITED 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Worcester Garnetting Co., 
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18 Grafton Street 
Worcester, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


304 PEARL STREF I PROVIDENCE, R. I 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR 


SOLID SASH 


FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 
\ND CURTAIN CORDS 


LACES, B 
BRAIDED |] 


SHOT 
AND 


AND CORSE 


ALL 


\NDING 


\BRICS 


Wool Burring 


and 


Picking Machinery 


CLOTH FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Cutter Woolen Shear WORCESTER, MASS. 





PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANDO 
ALL a See ae VusSEeES 





IMINrmmmer nmr 


FUT ARENT ree 


sAULLL ALS PUASA RASA OED PTT 


SMALLER SUPPLY 
OF TOPS AVAILABLE 


Practically No Crossbred Tops for Ci- 








vilian Manufacturers No Machinery 
Expected to Stop 
| ra 
lop 
Vil Ta le 
« d 
: ; 
| ( gh qu 
y It is ¢ 
1] » Dey 
ri ¢ P t ot 
Y made 
I ] !) t cans 
K¢ 1 t nted 1 incates 
wil I ed 0 ] I l 1 
re l1¢ the quantity < t — which 
ha part distribution dur 
ing © 1 I ] nan ex 
pected fact the weights are less than 
any n t] nce rationing became the 
order t the day Practically no cross 
bred tops will be distributed except fo1 
military order and the quantity of 
merinos is disappointingly down. How 
ever, the department knows that many 
spinners are in a fairly comfortable 
position, 1 Tact some fhrms lave nat 
yet taken up all the tops they were e1 
titled to during the past rationing period 
which ended July 31. It is not expected 
that any of the present running machin 
ery will come to a standstill, it being 
more parti manu 


ularly in yarns fot 


facturers where the pinch is being felt 


Evidently the scarcity of wool in the 


hands of the department has given rise 


to some agitation for a revision in the 
specifications in the construction of 
some khaki cloths. This is entirely due 


certain qualities of raw 


both mungo and wool. No dc 


to a scarcity ot 


1 
material 








tails are forthcoming of the changes 
which are to take place, but the con 
clusions arrived at will affect the woolen 
trad re directly than the worsted 
In fa the worsted trad ) n spi 

ning and manufacturing, has the satis 
faction of knowing that its share of 
the arrears which the official notice re 
fers to 1s a minor on In other words, 
those engaged in the spinning of 2-24’s 
and 2-21’s for khaki have |} able t 
satisty all demands, all the trouble hav 
ing arisen at the woolen end of the 
trade. There is one paragraph in the 


ofhcial notice which is well worth quot 
ins It reads as follows In view of 
the position it has been decided that 
manufacturers and spinners should 

notified through the press of the grave 
position created vy the serious extent 
to which deliveries of Government woo! 
textile supplies have fallen into arrears, 
and that the trade should be informed 
that it will not be possible t issue 
licenses to run machinery for civilian 


purposes to firms whose deliveries are in 


arrears 


if MISSING 


LINK 


familiar with the textile indus- 
try know that for the 


I hose 


past two years 


} 


there has been an ever increasing short 


age of woolen weft yarns, the outcome 


being that from Sept. 1 the department 


commandeered all scribbling and spin- 


ning machinery That was done in 


order to guarantee a bigger 


output et 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


sot. | 
r t ci i i ( 
‘ woolen fi the npo1 
el! pla t the ) 
( vi I ere g 
nirms »a stl ning i 
civil le who ought 
‘ i « G nt t worl | 
; ; ' 
( icr com ndeeril en I cl ery 
S ed l ctl ) T ing ] t 
1 be run on vil work without a 
permit n the D {f Wool Tex 
Production. The notice issued this 
1 ‘ ] . 
week is to bring home to woolen firms 
ey can no longer run their ma- 
hinery on civil account unless they ar 
ip-to-time with their deliveries of mili 
{ lot] ind it 1S perfectly reasoi- 
ible Some firms in the West Riding 


up-to dat with deliveric s, have 


been given the privilege to run one 


machine out of six on civil 
if all firms 
maintain the 
expected of them. 
revision in some of 
production of 


scribbling 


work, and trouble will aris¢ 
do not fall into line 


utput whi 


and 
1 is 
There may be a 
the specifications for the 
standard khaki fabrics, but above all 
armies of the 


with the increasing 


V ever 
\llies there is urgent necessity for pro 


ducing both tartan and drab serge as 
well as greatcoat and flannels 
EAST INDIAN WOOL CONTROL 
Phe issuing of a private report by the 


Kast Indian Wool 
Liverpool has aroused considerable in 
throughout West 
circles, and called forth the passing of 
an adverse vote by the British Wool 
Federation. report is well 
gotten up, but is for private circulation 
only. The y much “down” 
issued to-day that is 
and_ confidential.” 


Trade Committee at 


terest Riding wool 


The very 


trade is very 
anything 
considered 


upon 
~ private 
\ sound case revels in as much publicity 


as possible. The report in question has 


been issued to leading members of the 
Government. It is well known that sev 
eral are still entertaining the 
State control when the 
East Indian 
recommend 
licenses be instituted 
Indian Wool Trad 
recognized as the body 
entrusted under the 
supervision of the British 
task of recommending the nec 


idea of a 
continuance of 
finishes, and for the 

Wool Trade Committee to 
“that control by 

and that this East 
Committee be 


Wal 


competent to be 
Government 
with the 
is not viewed with any 
at favor by the wool trade of the 


West Riding. At the British Wool Fed 


’ 
eration meeting several speakers main 


essary permits ” 


tained that the adoption of the report 
would mean monopoly and a continu 
ance of the many annoying factors 
which are operating against the best in 


terests of the trade There is bound to 


be some measure of control for about 
war, but pra 
Bradford tex 
that the 


operative 


twelve months after the 
tically the whole of the 


tile industry maintains sooner 


pre-war conditions become 
when hostilities cease, the better it will 
be for the trade of the 


No doubt. the 


Liverpool wool trade are good, but cet 


whole country 


motives animating th¢ 


tain important items will have to be 
modified considerably before the scheme 
can be accepted by the English or Co 


lonial wool sections, and it seems 


that the report should be published and 
issued where if the 
mendations are carried out, it will mean 
a continuance of State control for much 
than 


a pity 


to quarters recom- 


longer representatives feel to be 


necessary 


First COMBING 


TRADING CONTINUED 
ON LIMITED SCALE 


Strong Position Maintained by Manufac- 
Prices Still Tending 
Upward 

(By Frederick W. Tattersall) 


2 


Eng., Oct. 3.—Business 


turers, with 


MANCHESTER, 
has again been on a limited scale. Spin 
ners and manufacturers, however, have 
their position 
and there have been no signs of prices 
giving way. In fact, in certain quarters 
rather more money has had to be paid. 
At the beginning of the week the excel- 
lent war news had a rather disturbing 
upon trade and it was believed 
in some directions that an early peace 


well maintained strong 


ettect 


was much nearer as a result of the col- 
lapse of Bulgaria. Increased discus 
sions have taken place as to the effect 
upon values of the cessation of hostili- 
tics. One certain that when 
peace is proclaimed the wide difference 
between raw cotton rates in New York 
and Liverpool will be reduced, in con- 


thing is 


sequence of insurance and freight 
charges being lowered. Then for the 
same reason it will cost less to send 


manufactured goods abroad. Some de- 
preciation is therefore very probable and 


most traders have been disposed to 
adopt a waiting policy. Rumors have 
been prominent during the last week 
or two with regard to certain well 


known cotton mills changing hands, and 
a definite announcement has been made 
in connection with certain firms. Pro- 
duction in yarn and cloth continues be- 
low the requirements of our customers, 
and spinners and manufacturers who 
have anything to sell have no difficulty 
in securing very profitable prices. 
MANUFACTURERS’ RE-ORGANIZA- 
TION 


COTTON 


\ special meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, which is 
the employers body for the weaving sec- 
tion of the Lancashire cotton trade, was 
held in Manchester last Tuesday to con- 
certain proposals for the re 
organization of the Association A 
move of this kind has been found to 
be necessary in view of the probability 
of important matters having to be dealt 
with during the next few years, and 
especially just after the end of the war 
It is understood that John Taylor, one 
of the joint secretaries, has resigned, as 


sider 


he finds it impossible owing to increas- 
ing duties to continue to hold the pos: 
understood an attempt will 
appoint a permanent chair 


tion It is 


be made to 


man of the Association, who will be 
paid a salary 
COTTON MILLS CHANGE HANDS 


It has been officially announced this 
week that 
has just complicated arrangements for 


a London financial syndicate 


the purchase of several Lancashire spin- 
ning concerns, the firms affected being 
John Harwood & Sons, Ltd.; John Ash 
worth, Ltd.; The Mill Hill Spinning 


Co., all at Bolton, and R. H. Buckley & 


Son, Ltd. Mossley and Stalybridge. 
The spindleage of these mills amounts 


to nearly 700,000 and it is rumored the 
purchase price is well over £1,000,000 
It is said that still 


pending for the sale of the Sak Spin- 


negotiations are 


ning Co., James Booth & Sons, Ltd.; 
Peter Crook, Ltd., and N. Pickering & 
Sons, Ltd., all at Bolton. A. L. Orm- 


rod, Manchester stockbrok« r, 


a leading 





the sales which ha 


has arranged 


far taken place. In local cirel 


regret is expressed that there is 
sibility that the personal elem« 
these concerns will be lost, 

amalgamation of financial inte 


undoubtedly a strong tendency 


rn times. 


BUSINESS GENERALLY SLOV 


The ginning figures and the 
tion report on the American crop 
have just come to hand have not 
much interest in the market 
people rather discredit the statist 
it is believed that the yield will b 
than indicated by the official 
\ slack feeling has prevailed i 
There has been a gen 
demand for India and 
have been no signs of increased 
ity for China. A fair amount of 
ness continues to be done for Eg 
Northern African outlets. Som 
erate contracts have been arrang 
France. Buyers for the home 
have bought rather more freely i: 
goods. The yarn market has bee: 
stiff. More trade has been done in p 
tian qualities than American sorts € 
scarcity of supplies seems to b 
more pronounced from week to “k 
and no relief for users in the w 
a larger production seems to be in 
The Government inquiry into th 
ters recently in dispute in the 
industry will be opened in the 
chester Town Hall on Wednesday next 


circles. 


sence of 


APPAREL IMPORTS 


Large Values Indicated in First Vin 


Months of the Year 

The imports of wool wearing appar 
for the first nine months of 1918 ar 
to $8,398,566. Canada produced $7,677 
564 of this aggregate and Great Britai 
is the only other large factor 
field. The following official tabul 
gives the countries of origin and valu 
of imports of this schedule: 


IMPORTS OF WOOL WEARING APP4 
BY COUNTRIES, DURING THE N 
MONTHS ENDING SEPT. 30, 1 
Countries b> 
Denmark $ 
France 4 2 
Italy i 
Russia in 

Spain 
Switzerland 
England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Canada 

Costa Rica 
Guatemala 

Mexico 

Jamaica 

Other British West 
Cuba 
Chile 
Ecuador 
China 
British 
Japan 
Australia > 
British South Africa 


Europe 


Indies 


India 


Total 


New Beprorp, Mass. Work ha: 
started on the equipment of the 
pier in this city, in order that a ¢ 
erable part of the shipments of 
from the South for distribution thr 
out southern New England may be 
from this port. Prominent mill 
from New Bedford supported the « 
of the Board of Commerce at a 1 
hearing held in Boston before the 
ernor’s Council, the latter appropri.:(1ng 
a sum of $70,000 from the State’s \\a! 
Emergency Fund toward the imy 
ments 
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Manufacture and Development of Natural 


Dyestuffs 


By C. R. Delaney, of J. S. 


T {E dyewood extract manufac- 
turers have been so exceedingly 
usy for the past four years for one 
reason and their natural reluctance dur- 
ing ‘he past fifty years to talk about 
their own work for another, that it 
sec no one has felt that he had the 


to do more than roughly outline 
the volume and importance of the nat- 
In direct opposition to 
this stand the artificial color makers— 
taking obviously a page out of the book 
of the German manufacturers whose 
oducts they are imitating—have been 
conducting a very violent advertising 
ganda, all of which we, of course, 
have recognized, but having been famil- 
iar with the German products of both 
s, namely, anilines and advertis- 
ing, the dyewood makers have simply 
exhibited a more or less mild curiosity 
when they saw the German products 
transterred from German sources to 
American ones. 

It is obvious to all chemists that the 
explosive industry and the artificial 
dyestuff industry are concomitant, but 
do you not sometimes lose sight of the 
fact that the tanning industry and 
natural dyestuff production carry the 
same analogy? At 48 hours’ notice any 
one of our dyewood extracts plants can 
be converted into the manufacture of 
tanning extracts, and: while, of course, 
the hazards of the explosive business, 
bringing with them the enormous profits 
that are generally derived from killing, 
ertain attractions. Nevertheless, 
there has been a proverb since the time 
f the early Egyptians that “There is 
nothing like leather.”’ 

The prize that all of us have been 
striving for has been the use of our 
products by the United States Govern- 
ment, and I rather doubt that any of 
the artificial color people have anywhere 
near the total proportion of output in 
Government contracts that the natural 
lyestuff makers enjoy. A recent ques- 
tionnaire sent out to every one of the 
istomers of our company, between the 
eriod of Jan. 1 and June 30, 1918, dis- 
loses that 72 per cent of their produc- 
ion of Flavine was used for army busi- 
ness, also the following percentages of 
their other products—Quercitron Bark 
Extract, 33 per cent.; Logwood Ex 


tract 


ract, 80 per cent; Domestic Sumac Ex 


ract, 42 per cent., and Divi Divi Ex- 


iral dyewoods, 


have 


tract, SO per cent. These percentages 
vould be very greatly increased were 
not tor the fact that another end of 
€ industry, namely, the wall paper 
rade, which has always used the natural 

Ts, owing to their cheapness and 
freater efficiency for their work, does 
not c under the heading of War 
‘ecessities, and, therefore, we have 


1 compelled to deduct the very con- 
quantity they consumed from 


XPORTS OF DYEWOODS 


ition to our own country, 
anad > . 

‘nada, ‘‘rance, England, Russia, Italy, 
India and Japan are using 


arger ntities of our products than 
‘ey ever did, at least as far as our own 
Xports show. It is unfortunate and 
thor ighly representative of the 
sery n—to give it the mildest 


fore a recent 
Society 


meeting of the 
ar iemical 


Young & Co., Hanover, Pa* 


name—characterizing the dyewood ex- 
tract manufacturers that they have 
never partaken of the benefits of any 
propaganda that would bring to the 
attention of the consumers of dye- 
stuffs the advantage of the natural 
products over the artificial, and, as 


a result, it seems as though the 
manufacturer of natural dyes has been 
lost sight of by a very large number of 
those people who in reality could ac- 
tually use the natural dyewood extracts 
for the colors that they wish to pro- 
duce instead of the foreign dyestuffs 
and their imitations upon which they 
have learned to depend. 

It is hardly necessary to advise you 
that the Oriental rugs of several hun- 
dred years ago still retain their beauty 
and brilliancy of color to the present 
day, and if anyone cares to investigate 
the clothing of 300 or 400 years ago 
they would find that at the courts of 
France in particular there were colors 


ot vegetable derivation used in silks 
and satins that would rival the most 
gorgeous shades of the present day 


Che Oriental rug will dispose perma- 
nently of the argument as to whether 
natural colors are fast. Of course, if 
any especial tests are made, such as 
boiling in caustic or spotting with acid, 
generally the natural dyestuffs, unless 
specially prepared, will not withstand 
these extraordinary and ridiculous tests, 
but for our part, we always have 
thought that until clothes were boiled 
in acid in order to clean them that it 
was hardly necessary to employ such 
tests as indices of the quality of the 
dye. If they will stand the exposure 
to the air and rain and sun, and will 
not run or bleed into surrounding fibers, 
we believe that they have fulfilled their 
destiny. 

Possibly you may have seen in the 
various trade journals a rather surpris- 
ing statement to the effect that prior 
to the war 60 per cent. of all of the 
concentrated yellow dyestuff that we 
manufacture under the registered trade 
mark name of Flavine was exported to 
two very large artificial dyestuff manu- 
facturers in Germany and Switzerland 
In fact, had it not been for the business 
that we enjoyed through them it is 
probable that the manufacture of Flav- 
ine would have been discontinued, owing 
to the fact that we did not appeal 
directly in the United States to the tex 
tile industry, as it was something that 
no manufacturer then could do—com- 
pete with the German manufacturers 
and retain his own self-respect at the 
same time. However, our foreign busi- 
ness was enough to keep that section 
of our plants operating, and this would 
indicate that some of the dyes manu- 
factured in this country are of value to 


those who formerly—we were in the 
habit of thinking—were the leading 
authorities. 

\s far as the manufacture of dye 


wood extracts is concerned, it is ex- 
ceedingly simple, and yet there are one 
or two things that have to be thought 
of and taken into account at the same 
time. Our coal tar friends have a num- 
ber of exceedingly complex reactions to 
look after, and they produce materials 
with unforgivable names. We try to 
produce the same kind of material to- 
day that was produced 50 years ago, 
and have a hard job keeping it pre- 


cisely identical, and this is where we 


need and use the best chemists that we 


can secure in spite of the fact that 
when we get all through our material 
is known as Extract and not—for 


instance 
quinone 


monosulphonodioxyanthra 


illustration of the 
brew- 


To cite a homely 
dyewood extract makers’ art, the 
ing of a pot of tea will be appreciated. 
The English chemists at least know that 
tea boiled is tea spoiled, and that in 
the making a diffusion process is used 
for not less than two minutes nor more 
than seven, and that the should be 
between 208 and 212 degrees Fahr. in 
order to secure the best results, allow 
ing it to cool down slowly. It is 
found that tea is made better in earthen 
ware vessels which are heat retainers, 
than metallic though the 
metallic ones may be of such composi- 
tion that they will not easily combine 
with the tannin present in the leaf. This 
is extract making on a small scale. We 
do not confine ourselves to a narrow 


wate! 


also 


ones, even 


temperature, but extractions of the 
necessary raw materials are made ac 
cording to experience which has 


stretched over many years at tempera- 
tures between 140 degrees Fahr. and 300 
degrees Fahr., all kinds of pressures 
are used from below the atmosphere to 
150 pounds to the inch; intermittent and 
continuous diffusion and percolation are 
alike used, depending upon the product 
to be produced, and you may be in- 
terested in knowing that a difference of 
10 degrees in the extraction tempera- 
ture of certain materials will cause a 
profound difference in the quality and 
also in the yield or amount of extract 
produced. An extract plant at best has 
always been an expensive proposition, 
and where the barks, leaves and fruits 
are used, which are of seasonal gather 
ing, the manufacturer is compelled to 
maintain an enormous stock of raw ma- 
terial. In our own plants we have not 
less than 25,000 tons of bark on 
hand to-day, none of which can be used 
until later on this year, and there will 
be no more to be had until the summer 
of 1919, which in turn cannot be used 
again until after October. We, there 
fore, have to carry stocks to last as 
long as 14 months, which makes the 
amount of capital invested in these in 


dustries very great indeed 
USES OF DYEWOOD 
The uses are various Silk, wool, 


cotton, leather and paper all draw upon 
the natural dyewood extract maker, but 
I believe that their best use is for wool, 
silk, leather and wall paper lake, They 
seem to be particularly fitted by nature 
for these purposes, and generally nature 
knows what she is doing. There never 
has been any really satisfactory sub 
stitute for the black which is produced 
on leather by logwood, and the very 
best black silks and broadcloths are 
always dyed with this particular prod 
uct, and, as to wall paper, even in Ger 
many the wall paper manufacturers 
used to prefer Quercitron to the color 
lakes that were made by the artificial 
color makers in Germany. It may be 
that our product sold even there so well 
because the artificial color makers did 
not use the same brand of persuasive 
art upon their own people that they did 
upon our dyers here before the war 
There has always been one very great 
advantage that the artificial color pos- 
sessed over the natural colors, and that 
is their ease of application. With ani- 
lines an operator took a certain amount 
of material that he wished to dye and 
placed it in a vessel containing the 
diluted dyestuff with a little salt or sul- 
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phuric acid, turned on the steam, and 
in an hour the whole operation was 
finished. With the natural dyestuffs it 
was different. First of all, the goods 
had to be soaked in some material that 
had an affinity for the dyestuff, the 

called mordant, and after this they were 
placed in the dyestuff and turned 
around or worked, as the expression 1s, 


until the requisite color developed. This 


required two operations—first the mor 
danting and then the dyeing, and twice 
the time; and, although our business 
was increasing in the United States for 
the natural dyewoods before the wa. 
until in the early part of 1914, we made 
and sold more dyewood extracts that 
we ever had done for any similar period 
since 1869; nevertheless, we could not 


I 


get over this seemingly insurmountable 
obstacle to the general employment of 
our production until the fall of 1917 

It has been taken for granted by the 
dyewood extract chemists that the fol 
lowing conditions obtain first, that 
alizarine is artificial madder; that 
natural madder is a dyewood extract, 
or, if you prefer it, a vegetable prod 
uct. If alizarine can be that 
it will no longer be a mordant color, it 
is obvious that the vegetable preduct 
madder can also be made so as no 
longer to be a mordant color, and if 
the madder plant stands as a generic 
type of all of the then, by 
treatment similar to that which the arti 
ficial colors receive, it might be possible 
to produce dyewood extracts that would 
no longer require mordanting in 4 
bath in order to fasten on to 


made so 


dyewoods, 


separate 
the fiber. 

On Nov. 22. 1917, our 
out patents upon single 
made from vegetable 
woods. Wool, as well as mixed 
and cotton, may be dyed simply by tak 
ing a certain quantity of the dyestuff, 
dissolving it in water, placing the fiber 
to be dyed in the bath and treating it 
in a similar manner to the artificial dye 
stuff. This has removed the one point 
of superiority possessed by so many of 


company took 
bath dyewood 
dye 
wool 


extracts 


the artificial colors, and we believe now 
that the natural dyewood industry will 
develop along its just and proper lines 
content with 
produced 


been 
what we 


have we 
exactly 


long 
producing 
before, and too long also have we been 
content to let some interested party say 
that ours was indeed a veritable dying 
industry in the sense that it was partly 
moribund and that there was no hop« 
for us. To-day, when we operat 
ing at what we consider normal capacity 
for the looms and dye houses in this 


are 


country, there are required no less than 
150,000 tons of Logwood and 50,000 tons 
of Quercitron bark to produce the dyes 


that are being 


black, blue 


used for the dyeing of 
and yellow, and, in propor 
tion to the amount of engaged 
in 1918 and those being engaged on simi 
lar production in 1914, there is actually 
a little less proportionate use of dye 
wood extracts than there 1914, 
owing to the difficulty in securing sup 
from ports, due to the 
shipping situation. This has compelled 
some of the dyers to cut down the 
quantity of logwood that they are using 
and substitute some of the artificial 


( olors. 


looms 


was 1 


plies foreign 


Boston, Mass. The H. & R. Manu 
facturing Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture cotton, and 
sted goods and to deal in clothing for 
men, women and children. The capital 
stock is $5,000. The incorporators are 
Louis Hoffman, president and treasurer, 


and Meyer Hoffman, clerk 


woolen wo! 


PRICES RALLY 


FIRM SPOT MARKETS 
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RAW MATERIALS 


‘ er Ist at . . 
QO 1 3 
} | ? ] ( 
I { | Ss \ een reported ll maril 
t ds wv ‘ ince war risk rates War risk insurance 
lat in the week e Con ttee or nderwriters are taking new business 
Cott Distribution took asion t vith the understanding that if the in 
( rumor! \ ] suggested < red vessel sails after the signing o 
friend] titude tov 1 prices at th the armistice with Germany, half the 
decline On the whole, many traders premium is to be returned 
eel t \\ ashinetor would be quite \ Baltimore dispatch savs that actio1 
ontent to see an unchanged schedule of is to be taken by the United States 
goods prices and a raw material market Congress to prevent any sudden drop 
ranging within 2 or 3 cents per pound 1 mercantile prices which might fol 
ither way of the 30-cent level low the coming of peace, according to 
Private crop estimates so far pub- information reaching that city 

lished are running under rather than Weil Brothers write that large sales 
over the Government's end Septemb« r. of spot cotton were made to domestic 

So far five of these reports have been SPinners and Europe last week 
issued Neill Brothers, of London, es Advices from Goteborg, Sweden, state 
vield at 13,250,000 bales, in- that the impression prevails that the 


timate the 
| manufacture of paper cloth in Sweden 





cluding linters, but American authorities 
placed the crop at smaller figure Clem. Will cease as soon as cotton, wool and 
ent Curti ee a other textiles can be obtained in suf 
t il « , ot Chicag or Wu 
tance, estimate the yield at 11,100,000 "ctent quantities. 
a Tueteead) ate bis is ad AN The annual report of the Houston 
00.000 and the National Ginne: Cotton Exchange says that probably 
ociation at 11.580.000 bales. exelud. ever before in the history of the State 
nteor Practically all farn rea has a crop been cathered sO rapidly as 
Si iE an aE 1 vat as the crop of 1918, notwithstanding 
\ericulture ar " the scarcity of labor This fact 1s 
t the ‘ -] ributed primarily to the hot. dry 
or ( ithe al the begin mye ot the season 
1 a +] 
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el cottol 1 ay i 
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COTTON WASTES QUIE1 


Combers Strong Feature of Spotty 


ket-- Wider Range in Prices 
BosTON Nov. 6 The mark 
week is quiet and featureless. A 
from combers which commands 
ranging from 25 to 26 cents the 
ket is very spotty and its activit 
on the ebb Strips seem to be cor 
on the market faster than they ca 


taken care of and in the case of th: 
othe [; 
feature 


some reason or 
languished This latter 

rather peculiar seeing that the mec! 
cal industries of the country a1 
very busy, and it would seem as thi 
for the time being, the users of w 
waste had bought quite a little al 
Lhe 
ding interests are not figuring i1 
market as buyers. They seem to 
ish the idea that they will obtain 
cotton waste at lower figures. Thi 
the way, is ‘an opinion held by 

dealers, that the coming of peac 
lead revision downward of 
price As to percentage st 
the same dealers predict stronger | 


demand, for 


low grade stocks are quiet 


to a 


stocks 


especially for exportable stock 
combers 

The instability of the cotton 
has communicated itself to the n 
for its by-products Mluctuatior 
t] same commodity extend 

ch larger range than in 
iN his is inevitable in p 
ge stocks, but the flat-price stocl 
vendent likewise basically on the 
t cottor are fluctuating abnor: 
Peeler combers are selling on a 
cent. basis on present low cotto 
ket and sea island and Egyptia 
ucts are bringing prices figured 
80 per cent. basis. The weekly n 
f the Exchange was not marl 
any special transactions The pi 


1 


ending of the war and the out 


furnished the chiet 


the elections 


conversatiol 


QUOTATIONS 


COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN 
(Bee Note) 
Per ce 
N 1 p ‘ nber ‘ 
Short pe n ! 7 
N 1 Egyptian comber 7 
Short Egyptian comber ‘ 
White card strip...... 50 
No. 2 white card strip 30 
Cen 
Dirty card fly... .cccccccsscese 4 
Dirty picker motes............ 3 - 
Card and spinning sweep...... 3% 
Weve SWEEPS... 2... ccccccvees 3% - 
Soft white threads......... s<e Oe - 
Hard white threads........... 10 
Soft colored threads........... 11 
Hard colored threads.......... 8% 


COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCE 


(See Note) 


Per ce 
Sckelarides comber.. .......++. 78 
Sakelarides strips............. 86 
Egyptian comber...........e+. 70 
ee | &7 
No 1 white peeler comber..... 70 
Peeler: BITte ous a dics ns wees ewes 67 
No. 1 white strips............. 65 
ie: Bee SEIS. os or cada ae 7 
No. 1 white spinners.......... 82 
Cer 
No. 1 solled card... ese 10 
No 1 olly card —mwéveswtan: © 
No. 2 olly card... . ion :- 
No. 1 white willowed fly sews 12 
N 2 white willowed fly....... 9 
No. 1 cleaned white picker.... 8 
No. 2 cleaned white picker.... 6 
Soft white threads . 13 
Hard white threads 12% 
Soft colored threada 13 
Hard colored threads 11 
LINTERS 
¢ 
x < I 1 t 1 
A 

Rite . . 

Nort Percentage based on prt 
York Middling Uplands spot cottor 


shipment 


ee 
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KhEADJUSTMENT FACING 
WOOL MARKET 


e Stocks of Wool in Boston—Grow- 
and Manufacturers’ Interests Di- 
verge World Stocks 


Nov oO Chere s no kk 
$ ] lene 
ite to C WOO! Marke is W 
ling ot readjustment, oth lk 
+ +7 ] +} 
and ternational, 18 I 11¢ all 


othing tangible in evidence. The 


] 


a: } 
rnument has In emphasized 





hat the wool surplus in this coun 

so small as to preclude any allo 

ns for civilian purposes, and_ that 

: ments cannot be considered fot 

time to come. To meet the strong 

| taken by the woolen branch the 

ion of wool stocks becomes a pat 

int issue It is difficult for many 

is market, with congested wart 

es all around them, to sense the 

d shortage. Receipts of wool in 

mn from all sources for ten months 

is year amount in round numbers 

$24,000,000 Ibs.; shipments from 

m for same period total 175,000, 

(0) Ibs., leaving apparently a surplus of 

249,000,000 Ibs. Comparing this figure 

same period of last year, we get 

pts 434,000,000 Ibs. and shipments 

00,000 Ibs. indicating a surplus 
vear of 194,000,000 Ibs. 


ese figures at their face value i 
55,000,000 Ibs. more wool in Bos 
this year to date than at sam 
last vear. In these tigures are 
ed wools shipped to be scoured 
then returned No figures art 
le, but it will readily be unde1 
hat this would increase relativeh 


ipping figures inasmuch as 1,000 





‘ ipped in the grease would be re 
as approximately 300 — Ibs 
d 
pments for both years are prob 
wuch larger than indicated on ac 
£ much wool being sent over the 
mills by motor trucks. This 
. ration, however, operates equal 
oth periods, and the plain fact 
es that there are probably 55, 
1).000 Ibs. more wool in Boston today 
as held’in storage a year ago 
UN another angle the truth of this 
r ce nt seems secured. Wools that 
ar were moving under normal 
ms to the mills are now held up 
ontrol system for grading and 
a yn and subsequent allotment to 
‘ents inufacturer fortunate enough to 
a fabric contract. 
‘ ‘ quarterly report of Bureau of 
4 2 sas ts on wool stocks held by dealers 
10% inufacturers indicates a decrease 
“ 000,000 Ibs. The figures are very 
a - itial and based upon reports 
1118 concerns Government 
be sen wools are not included in thes« 
a5 el : Wool stocks, which include 
a 1d noils, for June 30, amounted 
a5 $94.000,000 Ibs.; for Sept. 30. 468, 
13 ur Ibs. The September figures as 
66 I ed with a year ago indicate a 
oe in stocks, grease equivalent, of 
ae 4 52,000,000 Ibs. 
ou \ itions are proceeding apace. The 
: I committee is especially busy, 
7 two units working on South 
, 4 in wools. A large assortment 
*% ( wools is as yet unvalued. The 
ta ‘ n > valuation committee is well 
ly d in its work. This week the 
vool listributor has allotted 7,000,000 
increase of 1,000,000 Ibs. over 
= ne ek This distribution covers 
as well as gre ased wool, but 
on ral unascertainable. Tops are in 


lay 
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RAW MATERIALS—Continued 


ly s either s ( ‘ ocks are suppose \ 
’ c ( ice ymhbabl 
| the most i 
Ol Ne tiie W « | T Ss i I ( 
ela ing Ti (3 ‘ é ( \ } 
rd the 1919 clip Sou Am 1 
has r ike ‘ 1] e ( I i 
completel the 918 hes ‘ rid WwW! | 
es closely Cap 
\s Oo ( 1919 ( ) ~ ( ( 1 o ) 1 
rn d the i | ( Vor r | 3 | | ] ( ‘ 
wers ] e p th Cape Dut ’ 
cs ( salls iW h nel t ) he Impe 1 l 
cl ( rest lip s eel indl Ch { 1 rum ( I 
nd have asked the War Industries mperial authorities will, it is irted 
Board to take over the 1919 clip on simi make no proposition t the rowe 
lat terms and ror a veriod of 1h¢ VCal unl SS { as eood rex 1 t 
ifter the wat lf this sheuld be done that such approach will be LN 
he growers will be assured of good received srokerage interest 
prices during the period of readjus trongly in favor of Government cot 
ment and protected against fall of rol on Australian lines Mohair buy 
values likely with a world supply cor rs in this market regard the material 
siderably below domestic prices for as relatively cheap compared with othe 
similar staple s. spinnabl materials Phe Way prices 
Such an arrangement would, in get have risen, following heavy buying both 
1 il, operat vreatly Lo the vlvantag¢ ror \merical and British iccounts, 1S 
ot the grower being indeed new type indicated by Basutos, which opened the 
‘f protection; but the manutacturers eason at 35c. and now quoted at 56x 
woolen goods would nd themselves Receipts OT wool in i unds, tor tire 
ereatly embarrassed il | nygland with week up to Wednesday, are is follows 
her low-priced wools should export het V18 
manufactured goods here The stat a , : 
ment made recently that England would 
like to have the wool prices of this arene 
; eh Cece vool in pout trom an 
unt? lowered in the direction ot bedi =. 3. $008 commared will 
ie 1 ( ow accra lave Dl F sa ne d 1017 | o 
it ( - i a 4 a 4 n 1 4 COl 
sidered a very rational view of the sit { 
In absence of the protec : 
ariff here it is decidedly to the advan x ! 1” 
gr f England to hav \mericat Shipmel M 
manutacturers handicapp: ' igh ding : 
1, es ( ( TIC’ ‘ 
Cx net vula s | hh sft 
1918 clip make no promise to take o 
the clip in bulk The statement reads josten & A 
ollows The Government ill oN H 615,524 
" : 
7 ve prio ight icquire all of the Total 034.8 
1918 wi clip, or any porti reo SI ! i 
wl equire ric a : ae 
xed by the War Industries Boars shipment er 5.204 
The remainder will be subject to all 
ition for civilian purposes und the Boston Wool Trade Notes 
direction of the War Industries Board Che annual election of the Bost 
Regarding wool for civilian purposes it Wool Trade Association will be held 
has beet stated Ost definitely that Cuesdi y, Nov 19, at 1 \ssociation 
ne is available and it is understood rooms, Summer street The followin 
mu. good authority that the Government are the nominations for the ensuing 
vill unquestionably take over the entire yeat Samuel G. Adams, president 
clip. In view of the great scarcity of William R. Cordingley, vice-presid 
wool, though such scarcit s difficult | Nathaniel Perkin ecretary and 
to be understood here with our war treasurer; executive committee: Le 
houses congested, this would seem to be Balch, Samuel W. Bridges, Frank W 
the only action possibl to the Govern Hallowell, Morris Rosenthal and 
ment Che whole question oO (,overn Cc} rles \W Ryder arbitration commit 
ment control of domestic wool is now te Louis Baer, Joseph J. WKesseler, 
under consideration by a committee Walter J. Meadows, Robert Ste 
specially appointed for that purpose by on, Jr., and Joseph S. Williams 
the Boston Wool Trade Association, Richard Olney 2nd, well known = in 
which has this week addressed a ques the wool trade, has been re-elected in 
tionnaire to the various persons intet1 the Fourteenth Congressional district 
ested in this State. 
WORLD'S Wool rocKs Ludwig Eisemann retire from. his 
Regarding world stocks of wool partnership in Ejisemann Brothers at 
there is little reliable information ob he end of the year Mr. Eisemann 
tainable Last season’s Australian clip Who is assistant to Lewis Penwell, in 
amounted to 1,800,000 bales, and it was tends to give the whole of his time to 
reported that at the opening of the new the work of the wool section of the 


wool year, June 30, 1,200,000 was still war industries board 

unshipped. The South American mar 

ket is apparently cleaned up by heavy I NBROKEN MONOTONY 
buying of the old syndicate whose pur oe 

chases will no doubt swell Boston’s re- Wool Trade Moves Slowly Along Await- 
ceipt figures for some time to come ing Developments 

British buying of South Americans has PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—There is 
slumped considerably this year, and _ little new to report on the wool situa 
their imports from Australia and the tion this week. The conviction is ap- 
Cape have also fallen off parently growing stronger among fac- 
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siderabl ester rts 
ws vorsted ' 
ieneland It 1) that th 
British Gove showing « 
lesir ») gual é nanufacturs 
| In in ' 
ipply of 1 er ther ‘ 
ilso asserted 1 more possible 


expo! . ! 
vhere producit ‘ 
With thi 
wonderin ! 
ition « t 
‘ ' 
he w 
MH 1 
' 
is 4 
hf ! 
| 
‘ } 
th rea 
han (y r n 
( ' 1 ¢} 
: } ; 
‘ 
1 } li - 
' j 
m ( () ‘ 
1y 
( 1 { i T ( r 1 
( ( thr ( I ! 
ns luctl I ' 
oft the t l or th 
onditions eva Hy ) 
i a. | | ! 
ison to look lecl 
Wal asin i ved 
‘ 
era uthoritte 
oaler ( 
In the sittation t cal may ke ! 
of roceedin 
ually and Ww n et aside fo 
Government \ Howey 
the cat nt ‘ ) | 
vools passing out from warehouse inte 
manufacturers’ hands for consumption, 


and dealers still comment on the amount 
of stock still in warehouse for which 


there h been no allotment 


CHINA UATION 


Importers of China wools are not 


little concerned er the situation pre 

vailing in thes wools With much 
higher prices prevailing wools 
brought into this country in oured 
condition than are fixed for those in the 


vrease to be scoured here, naturally th 
desire is to offer these scoured wools. 
However, it is found that the scouri: 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. Somerset and Tulip Sts., Phila. Pa. 


60) CEREAL LARS WAHAB THAT HET SYR TOTES MELD SHUG ve TOU ENON TUPAA CTU ELAN ELPA tad Tl tt Phil. Po. | 


CTH PULL TER EET 


MBACP A ULL 
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i EAVENSON & LEVERING COMPANY 


WOO SCOURED—CARBONIZED 


COMBED AND STORED 
Phila. and Reading Railroad Siding. CAMDEN, N. J. 














CLYBOURN WOOL SCOURING CO. 
Wool Scoured and Stored 


1921 Mendel! Street 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 








FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. | 


WOOL MERCHANTS TOP MAKERS 
300 Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 
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AjyAX WooL PROCESSING COMPANY 
SCOURING AND CARBONIZING 





TATTERSFIELD 


1822 East Venango Street Philadelphi 
UUDFPEDUATMANASHIOUED 8100 040000 ATTONESTUADONLETONOOGNEETOETESUUETUMONOURY ANeNEUTENTNCN TONNE OTeTTTTOeNN ET UA ATEN NTAeNTNeTNNenvereroreaesescvonnaneervvanezeeuavarezseuyoqnasgny 
ppomanannnsnananiiiia ULLAL ULLLAALUUULLUNULLLL J UUUANLAUULAUPEROLDUYAQALULOQQUALYULALSALULLULIDLLAULLGRULALUDLULLYUS20 LEONEAN 
5 Cables, Telegrams: 
g | T TERS! D é (; Glutamic, Bradford. 
; 0. Codes: 
E » HH. Western Union. 
= TYRRELL ST., BRADFORD A.B. C 5th Edition. 
_WOOLS-TOPS-NOILS os 
2 Private. 
aT ly Pare 
4 Agent: 
Go 2T. Sutcliffe & Co., Ine. 
| <a> AND 263 Summer St., 
4 Boston. 
3 WHITES _ COLOURS 
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R. H. HOOD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Machine Wool Combs and Fallers 
for Wool, Silk, Jute and Ramie 


1840-46 Germantown Ave. - - 


Established 1885 


Pilians Pa. 





= Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 








Established 1848 
WOOL MERCHANTS 
Wools and Noils of all descriptions 
| bought and sold on commission. 
| Consignments solicited. 
DC MI EST IC 116-122 FEDERAL 8T., BOSTON, MASS. = 
FOREIGN 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
ARMOUR & CO -- PULLED WOOLS 
ai ced {Hallowell Jones & Donald 
Commissivun Merchants 
248 SUMMER S11 roreian WOOL vomestic 
BOSTON = 
Chicago Phila. New York | £252 Summer Street : BOSTON: 
Ei Serer 











OELRICHS&CO. 


WOOL IMPORTERS 
AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS — 
246 Summer St. = 

BOSTON E 
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Card Stamping and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 
and French Index 


315 West Lehigh Avenue - 


UANORED OTD vaeTNe ey esae neve svevvegTeaereney inet | 


11 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Ea TOOTS 


Walter W. Hodgson | 


Philadelphia 


SEPTUM ANDAR” 
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plants in China are all well filled already 
which in many cases will 
until next February. 
scouring in this coun- 
is limited to certain grades. As an 
of the difference existing in 
the price values, according to the Gov 
ernment list, it is pointed out that on a 
Government type No 1 Woosie_ the 
scoured basis for wools imported in the 
given at 64c., while on the 
scoured value imported as such the price 
is 85c. The average range, however, is 
said to be from 6 to 15c 


with contracts, 
keep them 
the time 


busy 
same 
try 
indication 


grease is 


WOOL TRADE RESTLESS 


Enforced 
Irksome 

NEw York, 

WOK »] we ysuld 


Adjournment Objected to as 
China Wools Plenty 
Demand 
never better if 
an open market and_ the 
were not adjourned. Talk 
year’s adjournment to-day 
not altogethe: 
existent for 
is coming more out into the 
open, and now and then a bolder spirit 
the inquiry, 
igreement, 


Nov 6. for 


raw be 
there were 
wool trade 
of another 
tinds 
passive. 

some time, 


wool merchants 


Restlessness, 


ad- 
a law 


~ are we 
is there 


will raise 
journed by 
it?’ 

Current 


or 
for 
tending to 
bring foreign and domestic prices mort 
parity are watched with extreme 
Importers note the vote of 
the South African growers to request 
a 20 per cent. increase on their clip 
of the contractor, the British Govern- 
ment, with unusual interest. Little hope 
is entertained that a disparity of 40 
per cent. between the British and Amer- 
levels will adjust itself without 
outside help. Importers believe legis 
lation inevitable to establish a parity 
and are looking forward with concern 
to a declaration of wool policy. Whether 
the bulk of British wool will be mad 
available, with the holding contractor 
taking a profit by making sales on the 


developments 


to a 
interest. 


ican 


higher level, or whether it will be let 
out on a paternalistic policy of allot 
ment at cost plus handling. 

CHINA WOOLS COMING 


Imports of China wools are 
this market to be 
volume with other years 
option takes up the wools 
are going into 
admit 20 per cent. of them 
Civilian demand is strong for coarse 
grades, which, however, pile up in stor 
age under rulings which have shut 
down machinery in the past and turned 
whole establishments over to other 
work 


reported 
parity in 
Government 
and better 
blankets, 


In on a 


grades wool 


which 


Wal 


RAW SILK INACTIVE 
Refusing to Anticipate Future 
Because of Uncertainty 
silk markets are without im 
from a week ago, both 
business transacted 
Reports from Yokohama 
small de- 
ned large 
Price S are We ak, 
that there have 
ial declines from the re 
cent reduction in quoted levels. 
In China there little or no dispo 
on the part of buyers to operate. 


Buyers 


All the 
portant chang 
in the 
and in prices 
evidence 


volume of 


Q1VE of a continued 


mand, with the few sales confi 


ly to 


but it is 


home consumers. 
not 


mater 


certain 


been any 


sition 


Europeans are showing but a small in- 
terest in further supplies and Amer 
icans are almost entirely out of the 
markets. Prices are being maintained 
at previous levels, though of a weaken 
ing tendency 

Manufacturers in this country have 
shown no disposition to anticipate the 
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small extent, and 
the majority instances are well « 
ered for the present. It is not 
likely that buying will be confined ¢ 
hand-to-mouth throughout 
next six months, and until such tim: 
are able to 
uncertainty than 
for the present are 
ing maintained at previous levels, 
while manufacturers are looking 
lower figures, importers are not 
clined to agree with this outlook 
Prices are quoted about as follow 


future to even a 


of 


basis 
manufacturers view 
future with 
exists. Prices 


less 


Kansai Double Extra Cracks, 

Kansai Extra 13/15...... 

Best No. 1 Extra 13/15. 

ee BO ea wees cae meee eas 

Kansai Extra 13/15....... 

Shinshu No. 1, 13/15..... 
6 months basis 


Filature 
Filature 
Filature 
Filature 
Filature 
Filature 


ejay ndnjngay 


CHINA 
Canton XXA Crack, 14/16........ a) 
Canton XXB Crack, 14/16........ 5. 
COCR es Sls W500 64 ee ees 5 


LESS WOOL ON HAND 


Quarterly Report Shows Smaller Hold. 
ings by Dealers and Manufacturer 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—St ; 
of wool in hands of dealers and m 
facturers on Sept. 30, 1918, were a 
182,000,000 pounds grease equivalent 
than on Sept. 30, 1917. With all fig ; 
reduced to a grease equivalent | 
stocks as given by the Bureau of \ 
kets were: Sept. 30, 1918, 468,000,000 
pounds, compared with 494,000,,i0 
pounds on June 30, 1918, and 650,000,000 
pounds on Sept. 30, last year. 
Stocks reported by classes in pot 
on Sept. 30, 1918, were: Grease, 321 
558,794; scoured, 29,162,687; pulled, 19 
150,488 ; tops, 12,635,421, and noils, |! 
122,871. Last year the stocks we: 
Grease, 388,594,596; scoured, 64,635,849 
pulled, 24,330,015; tops, 23,122,825, 
noils, 17,944,426. 
Out 1,118 concerns reports 
all but 9 are included in the totals. rh 
detailed quarterly wool stock report 
contain an added feature in the { 
of a comparison of the stocks 
number of firms reporting each « 
and grade of domestic and for 
Copies may be obtained 
Markets, United S 
Agriculture, Was! 


wool. 
the Bureau 
Department 
ton, D. C 


of 
of 


Mill News 
Mass Considerable 
resulted from a 


RIVER, 
damage by water 
at the Merchants Manufacturing 
Mill No. 1,-Oct. 24. The fire start 
the main belt box and the heat 
leased the sprinklers, allowing 1 
water to escape before it could be 
off. The fire was put out by the 1 
own fire fighting apparatus without 
ing the city’s department. 

Roxsury, Mass. Final papers 
been recorded whereby the proper 
cated at the corner of Kemble and | 
owned by the Standard 
transferred 


FALI 


in 


ard streets, 

Corporation, is 

and will be used by the 
for storage. This is th 
group of buildings fort 

and | \ 


sets 
Staunton 
Wool Co 
larg¢ 
used in the cordage 
as the Pearson Mill. One section w 
chased by the Beckwith Box Toe | t 
pany and is used for the treatmet 
der their patented process, of the ' 
used in their production. Anothe ndi 
tion was purchased by Brown & A S rem 
and is used for wool storage. Thi sty 
tory Exchange acted as brokers h 
transactions tion 


{ 


of a 
business 


‘Ral 
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JIS 
d hy Musie Can Better Labor 
( (Co tinned from page 173) 
. is there would be possible a 
effort on the part of the 
. does not have to conting n 
any particular kind of SK 
honograph can be utilized to good 
| tage, and this instrument 
. ied and a number of them scat 
: ut the plant. The operati 
imple matter. What the manag 
most desires in this way is to in 
2 the efficiency of the employes, to 
7 them up and to drive the m 
* of the humdrum idea from thx 
7 of the workers 
: ere is one plant in a large city that 
i number of phonographs in the 
The idea is a good on It 
1 be given a wider attention, and 
5 s way be made to prove a boon, 


( 


t to counteract the work that it 


made to do. If you feel that this 


of recreation, or this relaxation, 


irom t 





he daily grind will have ill 
m the employes, place yourself in 


all 


positions and try to understand 
Hold. he sound of music will be sure 
hae iken in your soul a far more cager 
" to work all the hardet 
z all work and no play idea is on 
hould be looked into more sanely 
a days of great mental and physical 
S ds. The body and the mind must 
a rest. This is not always possi 
iring the hours of labor, unless it 
OU), 0% e had with the addition of the 
MK if must This will drive from 
MK ind that weariness and that fog 
o often are the direct cause of 
e x careless work on the part 
1 it various periods 
at 
ls, 
Knit Goods Men Meet 
: Continued from page 183) 
rvice to supply our troops and 
- quirements of our Allies Chis 
Is n would not be essentially modi 
Ot the conclusion of an early arm 
Our soldiers will be in Franee 


mir 


Salnst 


until peace is finally concluded, 


requirements for goods, coal 
ier supplies will remain at thei 
high level until we egin to 


ir men back 


man can guess what conditions 
e us after the war We know 
ngs will never again be just as 
Cre The Government has been 
lute control of industry. It is 
continue some control over it 
indefinite time We are told 
War Industries Board will be 
ed, and that it will be even more 


protecting industry during the 


ruction than it has been in help 


Government during the war. It 
to be seen how long the men 
e industries who have given 
vices under the inspiration of 


litions will remain on their jobs 
hington after war is over.” 

ving a stronger organization of 
ting industry Mr. Cromwell re 
his audience that radical 
n was among the possibilities 
future, and that now was 
to put our house in order. 

romwell paid high tribute to 
ance rendered the Government 
nitting mill organizations, and 
m to strengthen their associa 


labor 


eCa©r 


nst encroachments upon their 
freedom and initiative. He 
the audience that no price 
ns had been found necessary 


he knitters, that their produc- 


not been curtailed, nor their 


TEXTILE 
cards as in 


and that 


sales hampered \ pledge 


the of other industries, 





case 

ill this was primarily due to the fair 
prices and patriotic service they | 
endered during the war 

| answer to question submitte 
te is nase ; Mr 
Cromwell said that whil d 
lay m vacked after Jar 5 
ext KCK mis ‘ ; th 
1¢ Dp ck me eculatiot1 ( ( 
packed this vear mav lx imped out 
ext year. This interpretation of the 
regulations will relieve a situation in 


many mills where the erroneous opinion 


prevailed that the date whe 


r 
nl ] roti { ¢ 1 
e pecomes Oopcrallve is tO Pa 


sche d 


> 
¥ 


pl ed also to shipping 

\fter Mr. Cromwell's talk the men 
divided into the regular group meet 
ings and discussed affairs of impor 
tance to them. There were groups as 
ollows Rib and fleece, retail, wool 
and balbriggan The meeting was one 
oft the most enthusiastic that has ever 
heen held by the Association, and con 
siderable important work was done. 


O. D. MELTON 


BIDS 


Nearly 200 Bidders on Call for 20 Oz. 
Suitings 
Bids were opened Thursday at the 


Quartermaster’s Department on O. D 





Meltons of three different qualities for 
the Army as follows: 
Yards \ 
Ashawa Win. Ce 6.000 
1 Wsd. Mills ,000 4.4 
Ss 1 Hird & 
si ) 1.10 
I 5S ' v 
( 8 OOK 
Do { 0 4 
hetu t West 
Mills { 
I irsal & ¢ 100 X 
umbia Wooler 
Mills 75,000 
Warren Win. Co 000 
Star Win. Co 00 
slack River Win 
( 10,000 
Premis W | 
Mills 10,000 4,20 
(Clover Wstd. Mi 100 4.18 
tiarfield Worsted 
Mills 1,000 4 
Geo Kunhard 
Corp 10,000 
W. 2. D Ll&eCo »,000 4.28 
10,000 4.42 
0,000 4.49 
Holden & I 
Co Yoon 
D 1000 4.2 
Louisville Win 
Mill 0,00 
Hockanut Mills 
Co, 100,000 4,07 
100,000 4.09 
Do 100,000 
Do 00.000 
100.000 
100,000 ‘ 
100.000 
100,000 4 
Piscataquis Win 
Co 5 »9. 000 
I \. Bochman & 
( 1,000 
Or Oo,000 { 
Hall Bros 55.000 ” 
La Porte Wr 
Mills 120,000 3 75 
(era Mills 30,000 4.2 
Dumbarton Win 
Mills 69,000 4.00 
North Adams Mfg 
Co 5h O00 3 871 
Niantic Mfg. Co.. 15,000 1.00 
Durin Wstd. Co 0,000 1.00 
French River Tex 
tile Co 00,000 4 
\. D. Ellis & Sons 40,600 10) 
Taleott Bros. Co. 45,000 90 
Adelphia Worsted 
Mills 20,000 4.57 
Yale Win. Mills 80,000 
Whitestone Wstd 
Co., Plymouth 
Mass 62,000 4.2 
Clinton Win. Mfe 
Co 66,000 78 
Trenton Worsted 
Mils Inc 75,000 4.20 
Princeton Westd 
Mills Ine 50,000 4.2 
Geo. C, Hetzel Co. 60,000 4.40 
S. Slater & Sons, 
Pe per 309,000 ” 
Rockford Woolen 
Cloth Mfg. Co. 29,000 4.0) 
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I) 
\\ 
M ‘ 
G I Ml 
Ir { 
Nir M ' 
P 
\ 4 
M \ 
Ly 
Xx A ‘ 
Wn M. I 
& { } 
John 3B \ 
Kent Mfg. C 
Pascoag R 
Co ) 
Am. W Co.2,7 ' 
LD 1,500,000 
Do 1.000.0 
Winche er W 
M Inc ~ 
Faulkner «& 
Cok Mfg. ¢ 1 
Hanoy W 1 
Mfg. ¢ Oo 
Brightor Westd 
( 4 
St n May Co S 4 
Whitestor W d 
Co ,4 
Da Mf 
K Mfg. ¢ 4 
Coronet W ee ) 
Hart rd Win. ¢ tt ) 
North B \ 
¢° ‘ ’ 
Rhode I 
Vstd. ¢ ’ 
Db iixtur { 
D (Proposa 
NY ati 
yed war i 
I W 
1 1 C 0 4 
4,000 
na & Huff 
ian ¢ ’ 
Wakefi i \ ( } 
Eastern W ’ 
iy vk { W 
cS ' 
( I W d 
Mi 
' Mi ' } 
Barnai Vstd. ( ) 
Sidr Blu 
tha & Co ’ 
( S. Wstd. Co ' ) 
he i W 
Uriel Mi 
River W 
M ’ 
ya Ja 
Deol { 
! On 4.2 
} $2 
mn 4 
a Bre 
Co 1.4 
\ nia Win. Co , ) 
er <€ ey W % 
Vm. Whitman ¢ 
Proposal No 
vool to be fur 
nished by Gov't 
for warp and 
illing ’ { 
le Propos ail 
No \ 
furnished t 
(so t 
f y ) 4 
Old Color \W 
Mill Co ( ) 
L. W. Packard & 
Co 4 
Yorkshire W 
sted Mills O00 4 
Prudential W 
(‘o O00 4.26 
d 75,000 
Lawt & 110,900 4.51 
ohack am on 
Mills 200,000 4.2 
Windsor Mfg. Co. 40,000 
Delaine Mills, Inc. 60,000 4.2 
Inc 60,000 4.: 
Walker Knitting 
Mills Inc 1000 4.6 
Walworth Bros 
Ine 40,000 
Roubaix Mills 
Inc 1000 4 
Saxonia Dress 
Goods Mills $4,000 4.15 
Suttons Mills 60.000 
Patterson & 
Greenough 0,000 


Mystic 


Mfz 


190,000 


4.07% 


3.90 


+000 
\\ \ 
I 
rs M ) 
ID ) 
Mi ” 
DD 100 
> ) 
M W 00 
Joh t \\ 
M ) 
ly (28 15,000 
tr VW 64.000 
Lippitt W 000 
we& KC 00 
Bb nt 000 
Sou I \ 
‘ 000 
HM \\ 
80 ) 
I h ) 
S i rR 00 
00 
H ) 
\ I 0 
I X 
( ) 
42.0 
1 \I ) 
‘ ) 
ID 000 
" 
00 
) 
} 0 
‘ } 1 
m0 
\ 
D 
M 
\\ t W ( 
t \I 
Va \V 
‘ 00 
Huft 
t ‘ 
M ( 
S bour I ’ 
ce WW 
M I ’ 
Ger Mill | 
Penn W 1 ( 
like in ) 
Princetor Wstd 
Mil 
I oh 1 \ 
In¢ 
Dp 
W H DD 
Co } 0 
Geo. Mabbett k 
imple 0 
Standish W 
{ ’ mr 
Dx 000 
Ds 00 
Db ‘ 0 
Parag \\ 
‘ ' 
Lymansy ( 
lik my 
W I ‘il 
Mit Co i 
Roscoe W d Mil 
like imple 
Waucantuck M 
lik sample ) 
Do 
Ly mansville Cc 
like Sample Ah 
Namaquit W tad 
Co »O.000 
Do 17,500 
Do ] 1,700 
Deo > 200 
Do 1.400 
Type A All worsted 
Type B—Worsted 
Type ¢ All wool 


4.25 
4.00 
4.00 
4.15 
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“HOLDER IN DUE COURSE” 


How Payment Upon Notes Can Be En- 


forced by Proper Parties 


Copy? Ralph H u 
e goo ich Jones bought from 
Smith did not prove to be all that Smith 
1d represented them to be; so when 
the bank notified Jones that they held 
note given in payment for these 
goods, he refused to pay it Che 
hanker explained to him kindly but firm- 
that the note was “ negotiable” and 
hat the was the “holder in due 
course, hat he would have to pay 





His lawyer told him the same thing; 
he paid 
Brown had an 


the 


experience with an 


ther phase of law of “ negotiable 


instruments.” When he sold some ma 
terial to White and received a note in 
payment, | was afraid that White 
might not be able to pay the note; so 


he discounted it, thinking that it would 


be better to lose the discount than to 
run the risk of losing the whole amount 
Before the note matured White went 
into bankruptcy 
lhe day after the note fell due Brown 
ceived notice from the bank that the 


note had been presented for payment, 
ind that payment was refused; and 
| held Brown responsible 


Brown told the banker 


that the bank 


for the payment 


that the note belonged to the bank and 
that they would have to look to White 
for their money The banker then ex 
plained that the note was negotiable, 
and that Brown as endorser was liable 
if the maker did not or could not pay 
Brown's lawyer told him the same; so 
he also paid 

The purpose of the law regarding 


iecks, me often spoken 


ites and drafts, 


of together as negotiable is to 


pap nr 


facilitate their circulation as money by 


making it safe to accept them. If you 
are offered a note for discount, or in 
payment some indebtedness, you are 
fe in accepting it if you know that 
either the maker (who has signed the 
note) or the endorser (who offers it 
to you) is able to pay it; and further, 
it is offered in the regular course of 
iness; if you do not know of any cu 
istanes connection with the giv 

of tl 1 eC. 4 between the parties 


might be grounds 





payment; and 
tis not yet ul 
ln other words, only a holder in duc 
S ce payment against the 
maker, free from any defenses to which 
he paper would be subject in the hands 
the pavec \ “holder in due course” 
acquire the paper (1) before ma 
itv. (2) im due course of business, 
nd (3) without notice of any defects 
tic r act ( vast the payec 
that 1 to col cc these il revers¢ 
rder, (3) e purchaser of a note must 
) vy i i nd (2) he 
\ ll pe ¢ | ed ( ie cquired 
é ‘ r way ino in the 
Lu A us or (1 tt« 
] 1 
l i \ ] ank wouk 
I ( old nm cue irs 
1 X | \ ¢ ( 
Jones we t 
h 1 om had 
\( ( ( Ww. cht nd 
‘ to the ink o1 in 
| ] else that 
] > » «i ( 
< ises the k 
‘ 1 col ‘ Smith | 
t u we ve ett 
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In the second illustration, the bank 
must take certain steps in order to hold 
Brown. The yrser is not liable un- 
der all circumstances to pay the note if 
the maker it. He has what 1s 
called a contingent liability, which may 
be changed into an absolute liability if 


nd 


does mn 


the necessary steps are taken by the 
holder of the note. The bank was of 
course careful to take these two steps. 


First, on the day the note was due they 
presented it to White, and demanded 
payment. When payment was refused 
they notified Brown of this fact, and 
told him that they looked to him for 
payment 

“Presentment and demand” 
made on the very day that the note is 
due. If due on a Saturday, Sunday or 
legal holiday, then on the next follow- 
ing business day. If the holder of the 
note overlooks or neglects this, he loses 
Second, 


must be 


his right against the endorser. 
on the same day, or the day following 
at the latest, notice must be sent to the 
endorser that payment has been refused, 
and that the holder expects the en- 
dorser to pay if the maker does not. 


If the address of the maker or en 
dorser is unknown, it is sufficient for the 
holder of the note to use “due dili- 
gence’ in making presentment and de 


notice. In such 
to consult an 
attorney as to what steps to take. The 
holder is not expected to do the impos- 
sible, but he is not excused for negli- 


mand, or in sending 


cases it is often advisable 


gence 

To protect himself, Jones might have 
notified the bank and any other person 
to whom Smith might have offered to 
sell the note, that he had a 
against Smith Or, he might 
signed a note which did not contain the 
words “order” or “bearer.” If the 
note had read, “I promise to pay John 
hundred dollars,” it 
would have been non-negotiable, and if 
Smith could not collect it, then the bank 
either 


defense 
have 


Smith so many 


could not 
In the 
might have protected himself by 


Brown 
writ 
without recourse ” above 
Then the bank would 
against him in case 
But the bank would 


second illustration, 
ing the words “ 
his endorsement 
had no claim 


White did not pay 


have 


probably not have accepted the note 
with this endorsement. Indeed, they 
might insist that his endorsement read, 


waived,” 


been 


“Demand, notice and protest 
Brown would have 
the bank did not demand 


payment on the day the note was due, o1 


in which case 

hable even if 

send notice of non-payment to Brown. 
\fter Jones has paid the note, he still 


has a right of action against Smith for 
misrepresenting the goods; and when 
Brown pays the note he has a claim 
against White for the amount of the 
note, just as he would have had if he 
had not discounted the note. That is, 
payment of the note by the maker does 
not settle all claims arising out of the 
riginal transaction ; and payment of the 

te by any party except the aker does 
ot discharge the note Whe purpose of 


the law 1s not to take away any of the 








hts of e parties to the note, but 
sim to make it possible for the note 
oO SS m7 hand I ] by maki 
1] ie Ne Fine eee os ? 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. The Franklin H 
siery Co., Lehig] and Mutter streets, h Ss 
been purchased bv Lee I RX 11S and 
the business will be cor ted along the 
same lines. Chas. Sullivan will continue 
is superintendent. J. D. Boyce, the for 
ner proprietor, sold the plant, as he is 
entering the service of his country 
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Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
C. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World Journal, 
144 Congress St., Boston. 

OVERSEER of Woolen Carding. Position 
wanted by man of 40 years of age. Ameri- 
can, married, with highest recommendations 
Worked on yarns from 1 to 8 run, and will 
take position in short notice. 
O.B.7061,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 

SUPERINTENDENT. Position wanted by 
a man with experience on upholstery goods, 
bed spreads, tapestry, broad silks, furniture 
gimps, and trimmings, silk cloth, and fig- 
ured dress goods. Good recommendations. 
O.B.7062,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER OF DYEING. Experienced 
on wool, cotton, and worsteds, raw stock, 
plece dyes, and yarns. First class recom- 
mendations. Age, 47 years, married, Ameri- 
can. 

O.B.7063,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 

SEWING MACHINE FIXER. Position 
wanted by man 28 years of age, worked on 
all makes of sewing machines, Prefers 
position in New England states. Good 
recommendations. 

O.B.7064,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER of burling and sewing on 
woolen or worsted goods. Position wanted 
by man 41 years of age, widower,.and has 
had 18 years’ experience. Good recommen- 
dations. 

O.B.7065,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 

OVERSEER of woolen and worsted finish- 
ing or a good second-hand position. Worked 
on overcoating and _ suitings. First-class 
recommendations, 38 years of age, married. 
O.B.7066,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 

MANAGER of a knitting factory, manu- 
facturing sweaters, jerseys, bathing suits, 29 
years of age, Jewish, married First-class 
recommendations 
O.B.7067.Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER of cloth room in cotton mill. 
Position wanted by man 39 years of age, 
French, married, familiar with fancy leno's, 
satteen’s, twill’s, bedford cord, etc. Good 
references. 
O.B.7068,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT in a 
large mill, or superintendent in a small 
knitting mill, or overseer of finishing. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 389 years of age, mar- 


ried, worked on union suits, two-piece suits, 
for men, ladies and children. Understand 
the different makes of sewing machines 


Might consider a position of finishing. Good 


references 


O.B.7069,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 





The mere fact that these 
columns carry more sec- 
ond-hand machinery and 
mill property advertising 
than do all other textile 
papers combined ought to 
be adequate proof that 
these pages are recognized 
as the Industry’s Clearing 
House for such commodi- 
ties of sale. 


the 
idle Machinery or Supplies which 
Send it to the 


Make out a list now of 
you cannot use. 
Textile Clearing House depart- 
ment of Textile World Journal. 
We will tell you how much space 
to take and the cost of the ad- 


vertisement. 


Textile World Journal, 
334 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 
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COST ACCOUNTANT 


wanted in large Dress Good 
Mill in Worcester Count, 
Knowledge of textile manufa: 
ture and modern methods . 
accounting required. Salary . 
$3,000 to man with right e» 
perience and qualifications. A, 
plication must be accompani: 
by statement of experience an 
references. 


Address Box 5911, Textile 
334 Fourth Avenue, 


World Jour 
New York 


WANTED 


Boss' Knitter for Department 
of 28 Coopers and 8 Scott & 
Williams machines. Price no 
object.” Must have first class 


man with best of references. 


Box 
334 Fourth 


World 
York 


5918, Textile Jour 


Apply 


Avenue, New 


A-1 high grade Superintendent for large 
underwear plant in Central New York, 
manufacturing Men’s, Women’s 
Children’s goods in various grades. An 
exceptional opportunity. Only experienced 
and capable men will be considered. Salary 
proportion to ability. 

Apply Box 5910, Textile World Jour: 

334 Fourth Avenue, New York 


and 








SALESMAN WANTED for Wool Shoddy, 
Cotton and Cotton Waste? Dy 
Stocks a specialty. None but those thorough! 
acquainted with woolen mills con idered 
State age, experience and salary. Repli 
confidential. 
Address Box 5923, 
334 Fourth 


World Jou 
New York 


Textile 
Avenue, 








has 


one who 
in running a Cotton Cloth 
Mill, who is also willing to interest him- 


Superintendent Wanted, 
experience 


We have 


self financially to some extent. 
+ 


an opportunity of either taking over a 
that is already in operation, or else starting 
a new one 

5920, Textile World Jour 


Address Box 
} Avenue, New York 


34 Fourth 





MALE HELP 


Second Hand for Cotton Combing 
in mill near Philadelphia. Essential! 
War industry. Steady work at good 
wages for reliable man. 
Address Box 5921, Textile World Jo 

334 Fourth Avenue, New York 








W AN TED — Experienced 
Cotton Waste Salesman. 0 
novices or beginners. Give ag 
experience and salary. Replies 
confidential. 


ess Box 5924, Ts 
34 Fourth Ave 


World Jc 
New York 


xtile 
nue 








WANTED-—Acompetent man 
to fix Banner Machines. St: 
experience and wages wanted 


Textile World Jou 
York 


Addre 


ss Box 5926, 


34 Fourth Avenue New 















































